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RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY THE PRINCIPLE OF SOCIAL ORGANISATION.* 


Ir is high time for us all, amid our 
manifold empirical distinctions, to be 
thinking of the warning of Holy 
Writ: “If the foundations be de- 
stroyed, what can the righteous do ?” 
By what principles we are governed, 
who can tell? on what principles we 
submit to be governed, few care to 
inquire. Throughout the land, in 
all the increase of material means 
and expedients, from the syncretism 
of our liberal politicians to the wilful 
doctrine of a base necessity, set up by 
our new social regenerators, we have 
disorganising influences in play. We 
esteem the body more than the soul 
of the state. Many are desirous of 
seeing a physical morality in the 
place of a spiritual faith. For our 
children, we provide instruction to 
take the place of a true education. 
The old religious mind is gone; and 
in its place, any thing but enlighten- 
ment has succeeded. Those ideas 
which, though not talked about, 
were known and felt in other days, 
as the very powers of spiritual life, 
are now but little felt, and only 
spoken of as the contraries to real 
things. ‘The many seek no centre 
but self, endlessly divided against 
itself ; and each new apostle of revo- 
lution commences his mission on the 
modest supposition of his own abso- 
lute autonomy. 

This banishment of the very idea 
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of authority, this individualisation of 
all judgment, has not been permitted 
to exist without calling up a counter- 
active force; but this, though right 
in its idea and motive, seems not yet 
to have found the right form of self- 
exposition. ‘To shew the necessity of 
this idea, and to seek for its most 
consistent practical form, is the duty 
of every one who would wear the 
name of Christian philanthropist. If 
it be said, that here we still throw 
the matter into the hand of the indi- 
vidual, we return answer, that in- 
quiry under the control of an idea is 
no longer individual judgment in the 
false and injurious sense of the term. 
Whatever we may think of the arbi- 
trary passage which a certain class 
of thinkers among the philosophic 
Roman Catholics of the Continent 
make, from the abstract argument 
for unitive and organic authority to 
the claims of their church, as the in- 
corporation of that authority, we do 
very justly and wisely in availing 
ourselves, at least, of the negative 
tendencies of their argument against 
the disorganising movements of the 
day. For these men, though Roman- 
ists in the form and application, may 
still be Catholics in the idea. To 
despise, amid our controversies, the 
common grounds or fundamental 
ideas of mankind, is to tread upon 
the very roots of humanity. Old 
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Heraclitus might teach us 
when he says:— Sv 
ioxueitsoS-as xen ca Lum wdvrwy® ogi 
Povras yee Wavtis ob dvb ocomives voor oad 
ivis od Ssiov. If these men, then, 
though penetrated by the true idea, 
have not found the true form of its 
authoritative exhibition, have we, it 
will be asked, another form made 
ready to hand, and prepared for ex- 
hibition? We reply, it is not in 
such a way that truth operates and 
grows, as it is not by the putting to- 
gether of particles that life is pro- 
duced; but the life puts together the 
parts, and constitutes the body ; and 
Jrom the operation of the awakened 
idea to its developement in the prac- 
tical form is the right process of con- 
viction and conversion in the minds 
of men,—a truth which we thus, 
somewhat esoterically, set forth, for 
the benefit of our Oxford tract- 
writers, that they may cease leading 
us in a circle, and put their historical 
deductions, not away, but én their pro- 
per place. We say, let the idea of 
what we want penetrate our rulers 
and our people, and it will be a self- 
Fulfilling prophecy of what we shall 
have. 

If we can but, in this brief paper, 
throw a few gleams of thought upon 
the minds of others that shall awaken 
them to inquiry,—if we can but, by 
the partial obscurity of our hints, 
make them discontented with that 
almost total obscuration ideas 
which many take for clearness of un- 
derstanding, we shall fulfil a portion 
of our task for the present, as well as 
by a more ambitious treatise on our 
theme. 

Much as we talk of organisation, 
few have entered deeply into the 
study, or proceeded far in the de- 
velopement, of its phenomena and 
laws. ‘To master, in science and prac- 
tice, the idea of organic unity and 
activity is the only way to the secret 
of social strength and stability. This 
science alone can furnish us with 
principles at once physical and meta- 
physical, religious and social. It is 
the science of the great problem of 
“ plurality in unity,” to which the 
old philosophers reduced every other 
problem, and of which the universe 
is working out the solution,—fore- 
boded in the heart of man, either in 
philosophic thought or religious an- 
ticipation, or even under the influence 
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of solemn harmony, in which a thou- 
sand transient discords melt away. 

It is said we need no new princi- 
ples. True: we have all given in 
the Bible; but they are not to rest 
there as dead propositions, but to 
come forth in self-developement, as 
the results of their own proper sci- 
ence. And we ought not, because 
we know the bare letter of the pro- 
position, to judge that we have this 
science of its developement, and so 
let the matter rest all the more in- 
operative, because we grant it to be 
authoritative. The idea we would 
follow and obey is nothing less than 
the ruling idea of the whole Christ- 
ian economy; that by which the 
mighty mind of St. Paul was per- 
vaded, and which pervades the entire 
argument of his epistles. 

Yea, it is (with all reverence we 
speak it) the very idea and law for 
the fulfilment of which our Redcemer 
prayed, and the fulfilment of which 
is rendered possible alone through 
his authoritative mediation. And 
all nature is an exposition of the 
idea. Not by mere might, but by 
the Spirit of unity, do things consist. 
“We obey One,” is the voice of the 
stars in their harmonious courses; 
“ we obey One,” all the rivers chime, 
as they fall into the ocean; “ we 
obey One,” is the song of every happy 
family, the motto of every well- 
organised state, and the confession of 
the church of Christ, which is or- 
dained to expound more and more 
the idea, until “ God be all in all.” 

The living power of organisation 
must be external to each of the mem- 
bers, and yet in all the members of 
the organism, or body. For this 
truth, see St. Paul’s Epistles, passim. 
The centre of unific power is the in- 
visible. Faith in the invisible is the 
essence of religion, and without reli- 
gion no organisation of free beings 
can consist. That which is extended 
tends of itself to dissolution; that 
which holds together is the secret 
fount of power. Every Christian 
who receives, in any intelligible 
sense, the words of St. John concern- 
ing creation must be an idealist,—i. ¢., 
he must hold the truth, that only in 
the ideas of the Divine Word things 
have their true being, and must 
despise the conceit of a material 
wor Id enduring by its own “ vis iner- 
tie” in eternum, as the most inane of 
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chimeras. And he must believe, 
too, that it is not by wealth, though 
it accumulate into mountains,— not 
by armies, nor by adamantine for- 
tresses, nor by surrounding ocean,— 
that a state consists; but by the uni- 
tive strength of réligious thought : 
and, say the advocates of vague senti- 
ment what they will, it is only by 
communion of thought that fellow- 
ship of feeling which is the life- 
blood of a constitution, is produced. 
We need a hierarchy of thoughtful 
and religious minds, reverenced by 
all, because they revere and explore 
that truth which is in all and above 
all. 

But we must not allow our- 
selves to forget the purpose of this 
review,—to call attention to the 
works of an author little known 
among us. Among those who have 
made progress in the developement 
of the philosophy of organisation, 
Franz; Xavier Baader must hold an 
eminent station. He was born in 
1765, and commenced authorship 
early,—writing on the physical sci- 
ences in his twenty-third year. Be- 
tween 1792 and 1796, we find that 
he travelled in England and Scot- 
land; after which he returned to 
Munich, was promoted to several 
offices, and begun his course of teach- 
ing in Munich at the opening of 
Louis Maximilian’s University there. 
Ilis writings are mostly confined to 
essays and occasional tracts,—several 
of the earlier of which he has pub- 
lished collectively, under the title of 

Contributions to Dynamic, as op »posed 
to Mechanical Philosophy. Many 
of his brochures are in the shape of 
letters, addressed to noble persons. 
lt will, perhaps, be rather uninvit- 
ing to many English readers to know 
that some of his favourite authors, 
whom he most frequently quotes, 
are Jacob Bohm, Tauler, Angelus 
Silesius, St. Martin, Le Maistre, and 
Thomas Aquinas. His writings are 
scarcely known in this country, and, 
indeed, are only beginning to diffuse 
their influence “(and it will be consi- 
derable) in Germany. ‘The strength 


and consistency of thought where- 
with he has developed the laws and 
actions of organic structure demand 
our attention, in spite of his desultory, 
abstruse, and sometimes almost bar- 


harous, style, both in French and 
German, 
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his style of argument is founded on 
penetrating and generalising observa- 
tion. As to his abstruseness and oc- 
casional obscurity, we may obtrude a 
word or two on the patience of our 
readers. Nothing is more obscure, 
when looked into, than that easy, cus- 
tomary writing, so familiar to us, in 
which neither ideas nor terms are 
held with any precision, and, when 
looked into, even Heraclitus (4 cxorsivds) 
may be found more intelligible than 
our fashionable writers on ethics and 
philosophy. It was an excellent rule 
that Coleridge propounded, when he 
said, that before we despise a writer’s 
understanding, we should take the 
pains of understanding his ignorance. 
We must go with a writer for a 
while, giving up our way and taking 
his way, or we cannot become ac- 
quainted with his qualities as a guide. 
But few know how to throw their 
minds into an argument, so as to fol- 
low its course, apart from their pre- 
viously determined way. The greater 
number of professed reasoners never 
really move from the supposition 
with which they commence. They 
cannot believe, that if their idea 
loses its present form and attitude, 
and submits to be undressed in dia- 
lectic exercise, it will ever come out 
from the trial the same; and the 
same they mean to keep it. 

Many can only discern those points 
of another's argument which stand 
out in opposition to their own pre- 
sent views, and so can only say, that 
they must “agree to differ.” All 
that they can see are but two peaks 
breaking through the crust of the 
earth, of the same rock formation, 
concerning which their whole science 
is, that they are two different and op- 
posite rocks, and must remain so; for 
the men do not like aught so trou- 
blesome as subterraneous inquiry. 

But we must return from our di- 
gression, to give the clue of our au- 
thor’s guiding thoughts. For what 
follows, if we dilute the argument 
with any observations of our own, 
we, at the outset, give to him the 
credit of whatever strength may be 
found in it. We do not attempt 
strict translation ; but shall freely in- 
tertwine our author’s thoughts with 
our own. 


“ Love,” says St. Paul, “ work- 


cth no ill to his neighbour ; there- 
fore love is the fulfilling of the 
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law.” Every sin proceeds from the 
contrary of this love. As all true 
love is grounded on esteem, so the 
contrary principle proceeds from 
want of esteem. All sin springs 
from misanthropy or contempt of 
human nature, which can only be 
rightly esteemed and loved in union 
with the divine. Practical faithless- 
ness to man must ever be found in 
conjunction with faithlessness to 
God. The bond of love and fellow- 
ship which joins together several 
minds as members of a free common- 
wealth (free because the union is 
Jrom within), can only be rightly 
conceived as the activity of one and 
the same Central Power, to which 
all, in fulfilment of mutual duties, 
and for the establishment of mutual 
rights, have freely subjected them- 
selves. Apart from this union, esta- 
blished by a common submission, in 
a common faith, man is the most in- 
definite of creatures. We must 
know what a man believes before we 
can trust him. Only as we esteem 
something in common can we esteem 
one another. Now, an individual 
member of such a society can enter 
into it, at first, only by a free sub- 
jection of himself under the Highest 
Power, to which all the other mem- 
bers are subject. He may exclude 
himself from the bond of union, by 
refusing to yield such voluntary sub- 
mission. In the latter case, he 
shuts himself out of the central in- 
dwelling power of the body by mak- 
ing himself a centre; in the former 
case, by yielding up his own isolated 
will, he becomes partaker of the uni- 
versal will of the system. 

Our religion in its high command 
—* Love God supremely, and love 
thy neighbour as_ thyself”’—gives 
the only true principle of every 
truly free society. 

Christianity, the religion of love, is 
also the only religion of liberty. All 
true love is religious ; and all hatred, 
and even indifference, is irreligious. 
Love that makes us free, by uniting 
us in heart and will, is the organic 
principle of society. Organic union 
presupposes dissimilarity in the parts 
united, as of things perfectly similar 
there can be no such union, but only 
mere aggregation. The unitive act isa 
continual internal assimilation of ex- 
ternal dissimilarities. 

This assimilation of external dis- 
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similarities expresses itself in the re- 
lation and fellowship maintained be- 
tween the higher and lower members 
of the body, between which, as the 
poles of its activity, love breathes 
and lives. But in the absence of this 
organising activity of love, these two 
poles metamorphose themselves, and 
become opposed, as arrogance and 
degradation, between which hatred 
and repulsion come into disorganis- 
ing action. And so, in the moral 
sphere, we shall always find despot- 
ism and slavishness, as accomplices in 
the same crime, appear and disappear 
together. 

As accomplices in the same trans- 
gression of the holy law of mutual 
freedom, we must regard the despot 
who treats a free person as a mere 
thing, and the slave who chooses to 
be so treated. No man is bound, by 
any authority, to submit to any other 
man, or any collection of other men, 
AS SUCH MERELY. 

All despotism, with its attendant 
slavery, proceeds from the irreligious 
mind and will; for, as something 
must always step into the place va- 
cated by any authority or power, s0 
when that which ought to be dominant 
is not there, that which ought not to be 
dominant must be there. Plato well 
expresses this :—Ilgos roAsws svdasmoviay 
xas Bixasovrny Tarra Qiwroy eumeorbey The 
raxras Quou covray 3s ra pty avbowxin 
ais va bua, ra ds bea sig Tov nysnova Now 
luewavra du Pasrsuy, our ws Tees aperns 
Th MOgiov, AAG Weos aperny bY aeETaIS at 
UMomiveueay ws Fes volLey Tiva vomobsrourra. 
(tg: Nouwv.) For all things that re- 
gard the well-being and just order of 
a state are pre-ordained in the nature 
of the individual. Of these things, 
it is right that the merely human 
(fluxional) should be referred and 
subordinated to the divine, and the 
divine, in like manner, to the One 
supreme mind (Revelation) : so that 
the state is not to regulate itself ac- 
cording to any particular form and 
fragment of virtue, but by constant 
reference to that which in all parti- 
cular virtues is the abiding virtue— 
a law itself legislative. In opposi- 
tion to this infallible first ground of 
legislation, it seems to be the aim of 
some self-constituted modern legis- 
lators to merge all the powers and 
passions of human (and also dia- 
bolical) nature in one something 
which they would call the popular 
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will, the rectitude of which is to be 
judged, not by consideration of rea- 
sons, but by show of hands,—a scheme 
of legislation from which I do not 
see how we can fairly exclude the 
monkey tribes, which might easily 
be taught the whole mystery of it. 

Whatever any man, of himself, 
may set up, any man, of himself, 
may pull down; and the same asser- 
tion holds true of any act of mere 
collective masses of men,—for aggre- 
gation of numbers cannot affect 
ethical principles, or, rather, cannot 
fill up the gulf between lawlessness 
and law. As the sum of all impon- 
derable qualities cannot give a pon- 
derable body, so the totality of un- 
authoritative individuals can form no 
authoritative body. 

As selfishness, misanthropy, and 
irreligiousness manifest themselves 
in all intercourse among men in 
some form or other of despotism, so 
nothing less than a deliverance from 
these germs of despotic will and 
slavery can ensure true liberty. It 
is, therefore, absurd to attempt to 
solve the problem of social organisa- 
tion without the spirit and power of 
religion. As nothing less than a 
common religious love to one com- 
mon object (an object to each because 
a subject in all) can inwardly equalise 
the outward diversities of human in- 
tercourse, so everywhere, as this 
equalising activity is repelled and 
counteracted, oppression, complaint, 
ill-will, and misery must present 
themselves, and those diversities 
which, as outward members of the 
same organisation, were still one 
within, or held latent by the unity of 
spirit, now break from their latent 
state, and lift themselves up against 
each other in heresy and schism. 

In proportion, then, as the “ bond 
of charity” dissolves its hold upon 
the elements of a state, although a 
bond that may be felt tighter (be- 
cause from without) and may appear 
more convenient in the eyes of some 
political mechanics may supply its 
place for a while, yet the state itself 
is hastening to dissolution, as a body 
without a soul. It is indifferent 
whether first in the higher or the 
lower ranks usurpation reaches its 
acme; whether self-degradation of 
the higher calls up the usurping 
spirit in the lower, or vice versd; i.e., 
it matters not what form the rising 
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despotism assumes—the monarchic, 
the aristocratic, or the democratic. 
It is a most absurd confusion of lan- 
guage that calls the very same disor- 
ganising force which, if found in one 
individual, is despotism, if found in 
many, right and law. 

It is a perilous foolery of the pre- 
sent day that leads our political 
quacks to imagine that they can 
either construct or destroy societies at 
pleasure by inane theories. These 
men never see beyond the rudest no- 
tions of mechanical, workshop con- 
stitution manufacture. ‘They would 
pretend to discover in the bowels ofa 
lacerated state the secret strength of 
its life and origin. No element of a 
constitution comes into the thoughts 
of these men that they cannot carry 
about in their pocket-books. 

But there will never be found on 
our dissectors’ tables those laws, at 
once physical and metaphysical, 
which must be the ruling ideas of a 
vital economy ; and there will never 
be found in the mechanical anatomy 
of states that by which states live ; be- 
cause life is more than death, and 
can only be known by the living in 
the living. 

Without a social hierarchy, or- 
ganised and organising, without au- 
thority and might to uphold the 
same, and without submission thereto, 
no complete organism can exist. As 
no man has the right, of himself, to 
command his equal, so he is under no 
moral obligation to obey any equal ; 
and so men never did, nor could, of 
themselves, constitute a lawful and 
organised society: only their com- 
mon relation to God could establish 
aright their inter-relationship with 
each other. “ Omnis potestas a Deo.” 
It wassome foreboding of the necessity 
of St. Paul’s doctrine (Rom. xiii. 1) 
that led the rulers of infant states to 
ascribe the origin of their govern- 
ment to the gods. “ Datur hee 
venia antiquitati, ut miscendo humana 
divinis, primordia augustiora faciat.” 
(Livy.) Our modern irreligious 
philosophy indirectly and uninten- 
tionally proves that the idea of au- 
thority is no human invention, in- 
asmuch as, after abstracting from it 
all reference to Divine ascendancy 
and human subordination, it can 
give no account of the origin and na- 
ture of the idea. And what this 
philosophy cannot explain, it, of 
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course, denies ; and so, after banish- 
ing the very idea of authority from 
its inane ethics, would drive it from 
society, and put in its stead mere 
force, or accidental convention, and 
agreement of opinions. 

Rousseau proves very well (and 
such a baby-truism was something 
to prove at the era of the Revolu- 
tion), that mere force can found no 
right to command—no duty to obey. 
Physical foree, we may say, sustains 
the order of the physical world ; but 
we may just as well say, that it is 
sustained itself by that order; for 
could it be supposed without that 
order, it would be self-destructive. 
lie who would base human society 
upon mere force (7. e., outward com- 
pulsion) would degrade man below 
the brute, inasmuch as the instinct 
of the brute is superior to compul- 
sion ab extra: and Jacobi says, 
“ What instinct is to the animal, reli- 
gion must be to human society.” 
But Rousseau, who saw this, did not 
see (for in those days the skies were 
cloudy, and men did not see far the 
flight oftheir own arrows) that, by 
means of his Social Contract, he only 
leads us, by a round-about way, to 
the same false base and centre of so- 
ciety—mere compulsion. Not to 
mention now the historical falsity 
and natural impossibility of this fig- 
ment ofan original “social contract,” 
nor to dwell on the remark that 
what he wishes to ground (i. e. a so- 
ciety) he always supposes as found, 
it is obvious that the will of a man, 
which is not binding upon himself, 
cannot be binding upon others. It 
is the will that makes a man that is 
binding upon him, not the will that 
he makes and can unmake. Nor can 
this particular will of his own be im- 
parted to others by any plan of dele- 
gation ; for the individual can as little 
will by proxy as think by proxy. 
Consequently, if liberty consists in 
holding this miserable little figment 
of a will completely free from every 
other will, and not in melting it away 
in that which is the true will, by which 
men and societies exist, then there 
must be as many forms of govern- 
ment, or, we should rather say, as 
many states of anarchy, as there are 
men, women, and children in the 
world, If to have this will merely 
be the great distinction of humanity, 
it is a distinction that the very devil, 
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after so many centuries of experience, 
is scarcely proud of! Even on the 
absurd hypothesis of such an “ ori- 
ginal contract” as Rousseau supposes, 
there could be no cession of wills, but 


merely of force, or rather exercise of 


that force in a certain way, which the 
individual might yield to the disposi- 
tion of others; but only so that he 
might, at will, take it back again. 
‘This would only lead us back to that 
state of things where 


** The eagle he was lord above, 
And Rob was lord below,” 
(Worvswortn’s Rob Roy.) 


where both Rob and the eagle were 


under one contract, the motto of 


which, “ Might is right,” it is our 
purpose to invert. So Jurieu de- 
clares that the people (7. e. the ap- 
parent plurality of compulsory forces) 
needs no reason to make its acts valid. 
So the king (if there be one ; but why 
should there be ?) must answer to the 
chambers; and the chambers must 
answer to the people ; and the people, 
if the dispute go further, must at last 
extort a satisfactory answer from 
themselves by show of hands or pikes! 
Yes, says Rousseau, the general 
will (and who shall know what it 
is for two seconds together ?) zs al- 
ways right,—a proposition we cannot 
go about to disprove, as both subject 
and predicate are lost in utter vague- 
ness; or if the subject be merely, 
what we take it to be, the numerical 
display or physical force of men, and 
the predicate be intended to stand for 
the sacred idea of binding duty, then 
amore absurd non sequitur is not to 
be found in the contrivances of our 
modern political alogi—aarcyo. Th 
man was more reasonable, who ac- 
counted for the increase of the Good- 
win Sands by the taking of a wea- 
thercock from the steeple. Such, 
then, is the final delivery of the 
atheistic theory of society, which has 
the sole advantage of concluding with 
a final appeal to the pike rather 
than to God,—a conclusion that, in- 
deed, only shews the need of a new 
beginning. 

We say these theorists are mere 
mechanics, and do not consider that 
such a delegation of compulsive forces 
would, after all, give but an aggre- 
gation, but not a concentration. For 
this, the wnitive religious principle is 
wanting in their scheme. ‘To this 
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objection they may attempt to reply, 
by the postulate of an adhesion of all 
particular wills making the general 
will. And when we ask for the mo- 
tive of such adhesion of particular 
wills, we are referred to the private 
interest of each (well understood, for- 
sooth ! and who is to tell when it is 
well understood?) “ L’interet bien 
entendu—ch bien! c’est 14 le point 
d'appuis,” a Frenchman may cry out ; 
but we know that it is the way of 
many Frenchmen to call out, “ EA 
bien!” &e., as at a great delivery, 
when we only find, in the proposed 
solution, a new stating of the pro- 
blem. ‘To what, in fact, are we re- 
ferred, under the name of this private 
interest, but to the very anti-social 
and disorganising forces which, to be 
vell understood, must be undermined 
and give way to the operation of the 
organic principle. With this elegant 
French maxim, “ Love thyself above 
all, and God and thy neighbour only 
for the sake of thyself,” and with the 
attending conviction that there can 
be no absolute duty of any one to- 
ward any other, society is to be made 
the battle-field of all private inter- 
ests; and what is to be called the 
state must support itself, in the midst 
of the anarchical strife, of which it 
forms a part, by associating itself, for 
: while, with the interests of some 
against the interests of others; i. e. 
only by the thraldom of a portion of 
the society can that society exist. 
lhis helpless mistake of the religious 
uature of authority, by its confusion 
with mere compulsive force, accord- 
ing to which the might of authority 
must be misrepresented by mere vio- 
lence, and the duty of obedience must 
be solved into mere weakness, ex- 
presses itself in the maxim, “ All 
power proceeds from the people ;” 
and so concludes the theory of des- 
potism and anarchy (7. e. mob des- 
potism). And by a mob we under- 
stand not the aggregate rascality of a 
town or country merely, but every 
mere collection of men not in and 
under known and obligating prin- 
ciples. And how frequently, accord- 
ing to such a definition, must our 
louse of Commons come under the 
fair application of the term ? 
Without an original and radical 
communion with God, no human so- 
ciety could originate. Man stands to 
his fellow-men in relations bounded 
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by time and space ; but also to God, 
men, and other intelligences, in spi- 
ritual and not merely temporal rela- 
tions. Hence there must necessarily 
be an intercommunion of two so- 
cieties (church and state, according 
to the idea of each), one temporal 
and the other eternal ; and the former 
must be founded in the latter. As 
Plato would say, that which changes 
must be considered according to that 
which changes not. 

If men would consistently hold the 
Bible to be true, let them leave Ben- 
tham, Brougham, and other pitiable 
quacks of the day, and seek in it 
those living truths which were never 
intended to be left, six days out of 
every seven, to slumber in their 
church-pews ; but which set them- 
selves forth as the ruling thoughts 
and powers of all social intercourse 
and practice. 

“ Society,” says Burke, “ is a con- 
tract, a partnership.” But as the end 
of this partnership is not attained in 
one generation of men, so it is not 
constituted merely by the company 
of men living at any given period ; 
but its constitution includes both the 
dead and the unborn. Each parti- 
cular contract of a single state is but 
a distinct paragraph in the great pri- 
mitive contract of an eternal society, 
binding together the natures of the 
high and the low, the visible and in- 
visible worlds, and time with eternity. 
The dead and those yet to be born 
into the world must be present in the 
religious contract. 

As every man finds himself, as he 
grows up in the exercise of common 
reason, among his fellow-men, already 
in a society political and religious, it 
could not be at his mere pleasure that, 
at first, he should be in or out of this 
society. But each individual may 
make the resolution of throwing 
himself out of the society in which 
he found himself placed; and the 
effect of this sclf-ejection must be 
that the universal element of the so- 
ciety which sustained him now op- 
poses itself to him, as an antagonistic 
force. We see, then, that religious 
authority, far from repressing the 
voluntary exercise of true moral 
power, is that which alone can en- 
sure its proper evolution. It is on 
what remains of religion that what 
remains of society is founded. Only 
as belicying something in common 
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can the souls of men unite. All co- 
ordination of minds presupposes a 
common subordination. 

But as we write with our adver- 
sary at our side, we must be allowed 
a digression, in order to meet all his 
objections in one central position, 
and that is nothing less than the 
autonomy of man. Let us see how 
this is to be understood. 

It is asserted thus, then, that the 
rational, organic power, which we 
have spoken of as above and beyond 
man, is after all zx man; and that, 
therefore, what we must rest upon, 
at last, is that which we may find in 
the individual. Let us see clearly 
now the two sides of the opposition, 
that we may be pointed to the supe- 
rior truth that will explain them 
both. The assertion we have just 
quoted is a one-sided reflection. The 
individual is supposed to be a sum- 
mary of the reason and organisation 
of the whole race, of which he is a 
descendant ; but we say it is only by 
a fixed presentation of the constitu- 
tion and laws of the body, of which 
he is a member, that he can become 
conscious of the reason of that con- 
stitution, and finally acquiesce there- 
in, merging his particular will in the 
whole will of the system; as each 
particular member of the human 
body, in a state of health and ease, 
loses its particular sensation in the 
one consciousness of the man. And 
as this assertion of the individual's 
autonomy needs the opposite side to 
make it intelligible, so the opposite 
assertion of a mere historical au- 
thority, without all reference to the 
individual will and condition, is just 
as partial and defective. God speaks 
his will through both sides of the 
argument ; and he who does not 
listen to the one cannot be said 
rightly to attend to the other. If 
any one, weary of all nice distinc- 
tions and laborious investigations, 
would indolently fall back upon the 
appeal to common sense, we allow 
him, if he means a common sense 
that presupposes something truly of 
common authority, to which that 
common sense is but the subjective 
indicator; but if he means a self- 
sufficing faculty which the individual 
has, in and of himself, or if he means 
an actual present state of the aggre- 
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gate of individuals, we must charge 
him with carelessconfusion of thought 
and words. 

As one of the most inconsistent 
writers among the Catholics we es- 
teem the Abbé de la Mennais.* 
This confused notion of common 
sense is the will-o’-the-wisp that 
guides him into a quagmire. To 
shew that Catholics may take quite 
opposite lines of argument in the 
defence of their faith, we may quote 
Baader’s remarks on the argumentum 
ad homines used by La Mennais :— 


“It would be a superfluous under- 
taking to repeat our proofs of the nothing- 
ness of such an appeal to common sense: 
it may be enough here just to refer to the 
refutation that Cicero gives us. (See 
De Naturé Deorum, lib. iii. § ii.) After, 
in the course of the conversation, Vel- 
leius had set up the maxim, ‘ De quo 
autem omnium natura consentit id verum 
esse necesse est,’ Cotta remarks that it 
must be a presumptuous assertion to 
say concerning any thing, on empirical 
grounds, ‘Omnium natura consentit,’ 
because, in the first place, the speaker 
can have no sufficient knowledge of all, 
so that the settlement of the question, in 
this way, must be postponed ‘ ad calendas 
Grwcas ;’ and, again, because he whom 
we strive to convince by this appeal to 
the sense of all belongs to the all. ‘Grave,’ 
says Cotta, ‘ argumentum tibi videbatur 
quod opinio de Diis immortalibus et 
omnium esset et quotidie cresceret. Pla- 
cet igitur tantas res opinione stultorum 
judicari, vobis presertim qui illos in- 
sanos esse putatis.’ So Cicero shews 
that the so-called proof ‘a sensu com- 
muni’ has as little to do with truth, as 
the proof ‘a voluntate communi’ has to 
do with right. The historical information 
we have given to us of the faith or opi- 
nion of the many, us such merely, is nothing 
more nor less than a presumption, for each 
individual, of a common ground of know- 
ledge, accessible to him, offering itself 
to him, or perhaps strongly enforced upon 
him, as a demand that he should make 
the experiment and investigation which 
others have made : not that he should set 
himself free from this labour, because 
others have already done it for him ; for 
by this indolent pretence of credence he 
would just shut himself out of the com- 
mon conviction and experience. In 
common with many philosophers, and 
theologians too, the Abbé de la Mennais 
has entirely missed the right conception 
of authority. Many of our Catholic 
theologians are as far from giving any 


* See Paroles d’un Croygnt (Paris, 1834); and Sur /’Indifférence, &c. 
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thing consistent and sufficing on the 
authority of tradition and its command 
upon our faith, as our Protestant writers 
are from saying any thing clear and de- 
cisive on the authority of reason and 
private judgment in religious matters. 
And this is because, in the heat of oppo- 
sition, the right spheres of these three 
authorities, Tradition (in its true and 
largest sense), Scripture, and Reason, 
are never clearly defined; und so the 
three powers, instead of working toge- 
ther, mutually supported, stand out seve- 
rally in destructive warfare.” * 


It is evident that the partisans of 


tradition, in their attempt to give an 
account of the spontaneous act of ra- 
tional conviction, limit their reflection 
to one side of the argument, which, 
except in their writings, never existed 
but in connexion with its correlated 
opposite. And they leave out of the 
argument the will, which alone can 
make a creed religion, or merely as- 
sume the submission of will as a 
consequence of historical argument ; 
not considering that history (as such 
merely, @. e. as they set it forth) has 
no more claim upon the will than 
fiction. These partisans, with their 
argument without ideas, put the 
claims of Christianity on a most dis- 
advantageous ground, upon which 
they never did really stand. In spite 
of the exclusive make-faith argu- 
ments of Paley, we say the doctrines 
of the New Testament do not depend 
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merely on the same evidence that 
may be adduced for the Annals of 
Tacitus. We do not discourage all 
possible industry in exploring the 
recesses of tradition ; but let the work 
be kept in its right bounds. Though 
we are no Quakers, we do say that 
the confidence many assert in the 
mere line of traditional testimonies 
to the letter, is but another style for 
their want of confidence in the Spirit 
of Truth. Will those who task them- 
selves hard to produce distortions in 
the process of truth, by disjoining 
“what God hath joined together,” 
tell us when they ever knew the case 
of separation which they suppose be- 
tween the letter and the spirit, the 
present and the past, the form and 
the contents ; and if they cannot tell 
when such separation was actual, or 
how it could ever be possible, then 
let them grasp that simple and com- 
manding truth (at once history, pre- 
sent fact, and future guidance) which 
unites and co-ordinates all,— history, 
reason, and will. Let them take a 
far more comprehensive and, at the 
same time, less vague and protracted 
argument than that with which they 
are trying to look satisfied ; and let 
them teach the people (for the peo- 
ple will hear and understand) that it 
is the Spirit of Truth who, through 
the historical data of Christianity, 
by the existence of the church, by 


* To see the erclusive traditional argument or proof, 


If proof it may be called, that proof has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 

let the reader take up a late production of the Oxford school, Professor Sewell’s 
Christian Morals, and read the first three chapters, affectionately addressed to young 
people. The professor is a moral philosopher, who denies the very possibility of 
philosophy. He contemns all private judgment, on the ground of a very private and 
very hasty judgment of his own, He shews the error of eclecticism ; and then com- 
mences himself a most arbitrary eclecticism, on the stand-point of priority of time ! 
Where he takes his doctrines, whether from heaven or hell, according to his logic, 
no matter— first come first believed: ‘‘ For,” says he, “ you ought to be credulous 
—a listener to every thing —to exercise no judgment of your own, in opposition to 
accredited testimony.” ‘ Belief is a virtue, doubt is a sin.” Such is moral philo- 
sophy from Oxford, a.p, 1840! ‘The style of argument throughout the book is that 
of stating a few niceties on one side of a subject, and then making a steeple-chase to 
the conclusion desired. The professor stumbles on some of the deepest problems of 
our life, and then solves them, to the satisfaction of his fancy, by a string of figurative 
illustrations ; his logical process being that of the garrulous old woman, who strings 
together her family tales by such conjunctions as ‘‘ that reminds me of,” &c. &c. 
He hates rationalism ; but is a self-satisfied rationalist, of his own making ; and, 
moreover, a pedagogue who would have a man damned (not, I trust, according to the 
desire of the heart, but assuredly according to the sentence of his er cathedré logic) 
for mispelling a Greek contraction in one of the fathers. By the by, the question 
of a contraction in some MSS., we know, has been settled by an appeal to the micro- 
scope ; and, as the question was a most weighty one, what havoc might have been 
made among our pure traditionalists by a little dust on the glass! 
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the whole developement of the hu- 
man race, and by the condition of 
the individual man, presents to us 
in all that truth which, going through 
all, explaining all, and “shining more 
and more unto the perfect day,” 
commands our faith now—bidding us 
overlook a thousand petty difficulties 
of micrology for the sake of the great 
self-ev idencing truth, which we are 
not only to know, but also do. Let 
them teach the people that the logic 
of Christianity, or of Christianisation, 
is no mere play for the understand- 
ing, but a rule of heart and life— 
that there is still the Voice of 
in the world—and that to be a 
Christian (a worshipper of God 
through and in Christ) is the only 
way of fulfilling the first duties 
which reason and experience (both 
echoes of that voice) inculcate. He 
who feels not the difficulties of the 
great problem which the world of 
human experience presents to him, 
or who, having felt these difficulties, 
grasps not at the only solution which 
Christianity affords, is not worthy to 
be called a man: he excludes himself 
from the pale of the church, and from 
the fellowship of rational souls. It 
is only where we see, at least, the 
anxiety becoming a sense of the difti- 
culty of the problem, or the peace 
and joy diese the knowledge of 
its solution, that we can recognise 
‘a man and a brother.” “ But,” 
says one,* belief is a virtue ; 
doubt is a sin.” Belicf of what ? 
we ask; and, Doubt of what? For 
“ dubitatio fit intra fidem;” and 
doubt of one thing is only for the 
sake of belicf in another. ‘The posi- 
tive he puts forward is not abso- 
lutely positive, nor the negative ab- 
solutely negative; consequently, if 
he had added “ vice versa” to his 
assertion, he would have been quite 
correct. 

That class of writers, of which 
the author just quoted is a fair spe- 
cimen, who, whilst demanding our 
faith, seem themselves to rest on the 
ground, or in the gulf, of universal 
scepticism — who always suggest to 
us the notion of men trying to make 
out for others what they do not them- 
selves believe—who, indeed, refuse 
the only way of developing belief, 


( youd 


* See Se swell’ s Christian 
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by opening the objective truth to the 
subjective capacity, and vice versa — 
may as well command us to believe 
in a church-steeple, and turn aside 
in indignation at our unteachable- 
ness, when we ask, “ Well; and what 
about it?” While they suppose that, 
by their direct line of traduction 
(qu. circular line?), they are avoid- 
ing, at the extremest distance, every 
thing that is vague and subjective, 
they fall into the utter vagueness of 
an objective creed, concerning which 
aman may think what he likes, for 
their argument, if he only admits 
there it is; i. e. in the church, or in 
the prayer-bock, or in the priest’s 
head. ‘They love the plain and pal- 
pable; but it is “the palpable ob- 
secure.” Now theaim of our thoughts, 
which we here only intimate, is equal- 
ly beyond this sort of petrified creed, 
put in the place of living faith, and 
the lawlessly erratic course of feeling 
appealed to by the sentimental phi- 
losopher. “ ‘These feelings and con- 

victions,” says he, “ cannot be separ- 
ated from the spiritual power in 
which alone they are present with 
us—cannot be fixed outwardly, neither 
All means 
to this end merely resembie the knots 
one ties in his handkerchief to help 
his memory.” In opposition to this 
idle appeal to an inner oracle, which 
says every thing and nothing, we 
would hold that it is the nature of 
truth to be communicable, and that 
the logical process is equally binding 
upon the subject as upon the object 
of his research. It is only in this 
way that we can avoid, on the one 
side, a mere historical presentation, 
kept so independent of the inquirer 
that he never comes into contact with 

it, and, on the other side, that retreat 
from all the claims of valid history 
into the false shelter of self-sufi- 
ciency, which we have already point- 

ed out as the pretence of individual 
autonomy. 

We shall defer until another ocea- 
sion a strict refiective examination of 
the speculative ground of that erro- 
neous tendency of thought which, in 
its practical exhibition, we have cha- 
racterised as the assertion of the anto- 
nomy of man. We shall endeavour 
soon to trace the whole tendency to 


t See Jacobi: Von den Gittlichen Dingen und ihrer Offenbarung. 
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its fountain-head, and shew the very __ reconciliations, we find the same ten- 
point in which truth and error se- dency set forth as the result of phi- 
parate. — are certain vague losophy on the Continent; and, in a 
directions of thought that at once somewhat coarser manner, by 
flow from om leal to systematic social regenerators of England. 

principles ; and that vague tendency Men of this tendency would assert 
of thought that we intend here to that it is not in the object s of faith that 
meet pervades much of the floating the virtue of the faith consists, but 
literature of the present day, both in the sentiments attending the faith. 
in England, France, and Germany. So long, then, as we continue to 
Look at such works as Wilhelm Meis- exercise our own higher and better 
ter's Wanderjahre,* Schleiermacher’s _ feelings, which have developed them- 
Reden iiber Religion, &c.; or read selves in religious belief, we shall 
the confused but passionateharangues lose nothing though we renounce 
of Emerson in America, and you will all the objects of that belief, as here- 
know what we mean when we say tofore represented. Of what account 
that the aim of such writings isthe is it whether we believe or not in 
apotheosis of man in a sense the re- what are called heavenly things, if we 
verse of the Christian truth, that only carry the feelings which we have 
God became man, anu leading tothe referred to them into our intercours¢ 
fulfilment of the serpent’s prophecy: with what are called earthly things ? 
‘Ye shall make yourselves as God.” Earth will be all the richer, and 

In the conjuhction of art, poetry, heaven none the poorer. 

and religion, with the affairs of every- We must just interrupt this de- 
day life; in the melting down of clamation to point out to the reader 
“the solemn rites and awful forms” the clue of the erroneous, separatistic 
into familiar sentiments, making the tendency of thought, which we have 
soft religion of the drawing-room the marked in the words, “ feelings which 
fete champétre, the studio, and the we have referred to them.” Here it 
mountain tour, take the place of that is assumed that the connexion be- 
of the Cross ;—in all these proposed tween the objects of faith, and the 


the 


* We have connected Githe’s Wanderjuhre with these remarks, because we con- 
sider Githe as the proleptic expression of tendencies that are developing themselves 
rapidly in many quarters, and in opposition to which it is to be hoped that we shall 
be able to proceed on better principles than those which led some (as Coleridge says) 
“to account for the French Revolution, by anecdotes.” A reader may be amused by 
the picture of a humanised religion given in the Wanderjahre, but it will not bear 
inspection. Such dreamers may profess to bring down religion, as Socrates brought 
down philosophy, from the sphere of unknown and impracticable things, to the 
sphere of known and practicable things, so as to make every act of man’s life one 
of implied faith and love. They may think with Fichte of terminating all the 
enmity between the I and the Not-J, and introducing a lasting reconciliation with — 
a wedding! They may think with Emerson, who caricatures German Metaphysics 
for the looser sort of American Unitarians, of reconstructing the universe, and re- 
gulating the Divinity by his (i.e. Emerson’s) I! or they may talk of “ good-will to 
man,” but say nothing of “ glory to God in the highest ;” but it is only in the shadow 
of the Holiest that the Beautiful can live and flourish. Only by aspiring to a com. 
mon original can our souls grow and.flourish together, mutually encouraged. Only 
by a fixed presentation of the Divine in human nature (in Christ) can that nature be 
duly honoured and cherished. In short, we must say, “ Glory to God in the highest,” 
before we can rightfully proclaim i good- will to men.” ‘The second commandment 
is like to the first ; but still it is the second, and not the jirst. But we were about to 
speak of Gothe, and the whole of the Géthean minds. The most prominent charac. 
teristic of the Master was his dislike of all intense and absorbing emotion. He 
liked to keep his faculties in free and easy play, and could not afford to have a 
fixed creed with its constant objects and solemn emotions ; for this must have been 
considerably at the expense of his versatility. An elegant writer, an acute psycho- 
loger — always under the happiness-idea — a good mystic in play, but not in earnest ; 
a man of fine fancy and clear-sighted prudence ; yet with all this Gdthe would not have 
been contented throughout his long life, had he been possessed by the idea of striving 
for religious ground for his own sake and for others (or rather for the good of the thing 
itself) -— the very idea that made Socrates and Plato what they were as contra-dis- 
tinguished from the sophists of the day. 
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feelings accompanying that faith, is 
a purely arbitrary or accidental con- 
nexion. Whereas every object, pro- 
perly viewed, must have its proper 
sentiment ; or, on the other side, every 
subjective feeling must have its cor- 
responding object: the separation, 
where there must only be distinction, 
is the error; and the truth is, both 
faith and object flow from one source, 
and are married together, not by 
arbitrary human device, but by eter- 
nal truth and love. 

The tendency to a style of decla- 
mation like that we have given above 
is widely spread, from the Hindoo 
Unitarian to the French Eclectic. 
All men, it is said, may have the 
same essential religion, amid so many 
forms of expression, if they only ex- 
perience the right feeling. It mat- 
ters not whether their love and ven- 
eration be uttered towards God and 
heavenly things, or towards man and 
earthly things. In the Shibboleth 
of one of the German schools, we are 
to get rid of the opposition implied 
in the words, “ beyond this life” and 
“ hereafter,” and make our religion 
a matter of fulfilment and enjoyment 
here. To indicate the speculative 
ground of this tendency of thought, 
we will give an extract from the 
founder of Absolute Idealism: — 
“ Christianity as an opposite, is only 
the way to perfection. In the com- 
pletion of religion, it must disap- 
pear; for what remains, must be 
that which will remove all opposi- 
tions, and then heaven will be gained, 
and the true Evangelium of the re- 
conciliation of the world with God 
proclaimed.” ‘To the same effect 
speaks Schleiermacher : — “ Christ- 
ianity confesses its own transitory 
existence in the words of its founder, 
for the time is to come when the 
Father shall be all in all. And on 
this condition,’ he continues, “ I 
would willingly stand upon the ruins 
of that religion which I now re- 
verence.” Very honest, indeed, 
Frederick Schleiermacher! but we 
must have some more distinct con- 
ception of that union to which your 
declamation would guide us, before 
we become discontented with that 
unity of Christian faith which does 
not overlook, but masters the existing 
oppositions. Let us invite the at- 
tention of all who may be disposed 
to follow you to a passage in your 
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master’s logic ; and, however abstruse 
it may seem, we may, perhaps, find 
in it the very central position, from 
which to contemplate the opposite 
directions of thought that we are 
here concerned with :— 


“‘ The first activity of logical thought 
consists in setting forth a one-sided de- 
finition, isolated from its opposite. This 
is the act of the understanding (775"3). 
But he who stands fast at this step isa 
dogmatist, and affirms merely the either- 
or ; as the Stoics, Epicureans, and all 
such systematisers as Wolf. But reason 
soon shews that such definitions of the 
understanding must not be held separate, 
or we should have a world of disjointed 
fragments. Reason shews that each of 
such definitions is necessarily referred to 
its alterity, and so stands in self-con- 
tradiction, bearing its own foe in its 
bosom. Now the second logical act 
which exposes this inner contradiction, 
is the negative activity; ie. not a dead 
negation, but one which implies the 
negation of itself: it is the act of re- 
moving opposite assertions, each by the 
other. Thisis the proper dialectic element 
of logical thought; and, indeed, the ob- 
jective dialectic of the thing itself. Every 
mere one-sided assertion necessarily falls 
into its opposite, as Kant shews in his 
remarks orf this antinomy, ‘ which,” says 
he, ‘is not arbitrarily excogitated, but 
founded in the nature of reason and 
never ceasing.’ From the era of the 
Eleatic school, this was almost univers- 
ally known by ancient philosophers. 
Now the second logical act which ex- 
poses thisinner contradiction and removes 
one opposite by another, is the negative- 
rational act. But he who stands fast at 
this step, with Zeno and Kant, stands on 
the verge of endless scepticism and 
sophistry ; yet the act itself is as neces- 
sary an element of philosophic thought 
as the dogmatic. In the negative me- 
dium already, the positive result of 
reason from both sides of the opposition 
is contained. For as each of the op- 
posites falls into its alterity, so both are 
one ; and this third, the higher unity of 
the opposites, is the product of the dia- 
lectic process. It is the result in the 
end ; because it was presupposed in the 
beginning. This third act of the logical 
method is the positive-rational, or specu- 
lative. But the result of the method is 
not a dead residuum, only present in 
the third ; nor is it to be held merely as 
the third, but these three are one. ‘The 
symbol of the Christian Trinity is the 


Jorm of all truth ; as Proclus, the Alex- 


andrians, Philo, and the Gnostics, as 
well as Plato and Pythagoras, knew very 
well, The product is not to be separated 
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from its process or self-evolution. The 
truth is the activity of these three mo- 
ments in itself. In dialectic evolution, 
as the living medium of the whole, the 
opposites proceed, in the eternal creative 
power of thought, out of the abstract 
unity of the understanding ; and this 
creative act is, in the self-same now, the 
first day and the last, ever putting forth 
these distinctions, and ever calling them 
back to the judgment of reason,” 


Here we break off, suspecting that 
our readers (if we have any) already 
are wondering what can have led us 
away from the consideration of Social 
Organisation, to this extract from the 
Method of Absolute Logic. Let them 
look beneath the surface, and they 
will see that we are keeping to the 
point, while we are searching to the 
bottom the errors that would make a 
steadfast objective presentation of re- 
ligious truth; and, consequently, all 
religious union and organisation im- 
possible. We give, in the most con- 
densed form, those 
truth which ought to be the ruling 
ideas of all our popular teaching. 

The extract we have just given 
may offend some by its abstruseness, 
but let us see if its application to our 
purport be not intelligible. We have, 
then, three moments of thought given; 
any one of which, set in opposition 
to the rest, we see contains a falsity. 
The third is the truth; because it has 
in itself, and explains, the other two. 
That which merely denies and cannot 
explain, is the false. Now, in our 
present argument, the three moments 
are, 1. The Subjective; 2. The Ob- 
jective ; 3. The Inter-communion — 
the explanation, or the truth of both. 
He who stands at the first step is a 
self-sufficient mystic ; and by mystic 


we mean here not merely the man of 


lofty imaginative faculty, who mis- 
takes dreaming sense for waking 
reason; but every one who has his 
light from within, and not in com- 
mon with others, and mystics of this 
sort abound every where. He who 
stands at the second step merely, 
who receives aught simply and solely 
because it comes to him upon good 
outward authority, is (here we want 
a name for a large class of minds) an 
obscurist, professing to believe he 
knows not what, and asks not why : he 
seeks no light, neither from within 
nor without. He only who arrives 
at the third step, will understand 
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what we mean when we say, that the 
common call of reason within—that 
reason which we have, because it has 
us—presupposes @ common ground of 
reason without — when we say that 
the call within and the ground with- 
out are the work of the one true 
universal subject—the Worp—Gop 
(Hebrews, iv. 12, 13); and that to 
be most willing to receive his law, 
giving up our own negations and 
falsities of thought and will — this 
is to become a-child of the light—a 
son of the truth (John, xiv. 6). 

Now, if you would apply the me- 
thod of absolute logic which we have 
given, to the purpose of defending 
such vague declamation of man’s 
sovereignty, autonomy, &c., as we 
have cited, you must be involved in 
strong contradiction. ‘That which is 
the truth of all the moments in the 
process of thought must comprehend 
them all, and your subjective state 
can only thus be true as it contains 
and explains the objective realities. 
Say, if you please, that the oppo- 
sition and union of subject and ob- 
ject is produced in the consciousness 
of the subject; say that the active 
subjective idea practically produces 
the objective, and that in this activity 
the same is contemplated as a pre- 
supposed actuality. Well, is the 
subject, arrived at this acmé, to re- 
main idle, or merely contemplating 
the past; and if not so, what must 
be the objective production? Re- 
member, the artist of this logic 
himself tells you that not one of the 
three, but all the three, is the truth; 
that, therefore, there must be an 
eternal necessity for the objective 
presentation. Is not every thing that 
we can want as true unity opposed 
to mere confusion, mmebeaiel in 
the mighty truths uttered by our 
Lord and his organs, St. Paul and 
St. John; truths which the Church 
must hold in their practical evolution 
as the only effectual preventatives of 
all foreign revolution of doctrine and 
practice ? 

Yes, we do mean to say that our 
stationary theologians, in neglecting 
to develope the spiritual truths of 
our holy religion; in disregarding 
their all-comprehending, speculative, 
and practical grasp ; in shutting them 
up (for we cannot, just now, find a 
better expression) in merely formal 
and forensic categories, and in so dis- 
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appointing the spirit that is in man 
of his proper insight and expansion, 
have allowed space for the spread 
of irreligious thought (é.¢. error and 
infidelity) ; for, be it ever remem- 


bered, that it is not the boundary of 


the Church, be it ever so close and 
compact, but only the boundless ex- 
pansion and developement ofthe truth 
that makes the Church that can pre- 
vent heresy. It is on the ground 
not occupied by Christian truth that 
antichristian error flourishes ; and it 
is not by all the thunders and curses 
hurled thereon by a wrathful ortho- 
doxy, from its high places, but by 
the faithful going up and possessing 
the land, that the false growth can 
be cut off. Our religion is to “ fill 
all things.” 

Now the whole tendency of that 
confusion, instead of organic unity, 
the vague declamation of which we 
have given above, would be to sweep 
away ‘all creeds into the v ague sen- 
timent, “if the heart be Tight, it 
matters not what we believe ;” in 
opposition to which, we would shew 
the indissoluble union between right 
faith and right objects of faith. The 
imaginary separation of the two, is 
the falsity and folly of the scheme we 
refer to; as absurd as if one should 
cut one limb or part after another 
from the human body, still professing 
to have no evil design upon the life ; 
because, he might say, of every 
severed member, “this is not the 
life.” No! but the life is the spirit 
of union, the work and manifestation 
of which he is destroying. True 
feeling is ever united with true faith, 
and true faith with the presence of 
the true objects of faith ; and thus to 
take away the objects of faith, and 
then tell the quondam believer only 
to keep good watch over himself and 
keep the affections, once springing 
from his faith, in lively exercise, so 
that he may never feel the loss of 
his faith, is highly absurd. And so 
if the man whose scepticism is but 
the indifference of a sensualised heart, 


who knows nothing of his need of 


‘ What are commonly called the 
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faith, and so has no will to believe, 
and consequently cannot believe,— 
if such a one, pretending to have 
some care for human virtue without 
due reverence for the divine realities 
of faith kept before our eyes by the 
Church,would sweep away allthought 
of the divine holiness, the heavenly 
sanctuary, the suffering and inter- 
cession of the Redeemer, and still 
pretend to put human virtue upon 
its true basis, we tell him that his 
procedure is as foolish as that of the 
rash experimentalist who would expel 
the very life from the economy, in 
order that he might render its organ- 
isation more suitable for the per- 
formance of the functions of life. All 
virtue must spring from faith, and 
faith can only resist the circumstances 
of the present world by living and 
moving in the “ powers of the world 
to come.” 

We will resume the points upon 
which we have touched, and shew 
their relation to the scope of our 
meaning. 

Our ruling idea is that of a free 
rational organisation of conscious 
agents, under and in one central 
power. “The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us.” ‘To develope 
this idea, we need nothing less than 
an evolution of the Gospel according 
to St. John. And is it not time that 
conscious reverence and holy love, 
attending the insight of faith, should 
assume the place of the veil that, in 
olden time, hung before the Holiest 
Place ?* 

We have pointed out the most 
obvious of all the errors that oppose 
the very idea of religion—the sub- 
stitution of anarchical force for right; 
we have shewn that there is no escape 
from this by mere arithmetic; we 
have shewn that the appeal which the 
absolutist would make to the indi- 
vidual for a ground of unitive autho- 
rity is that very direction of thought 
which would make the desired end 
impossible ; we have objected to the 
theological obscurism of blind sub- 
mission which some are preaching 


only the very 
» and advancement, and to reject the 


ght and duty of searching into their due deve lene ment is (not to mention the im- 
pec ossibility of the attempt) to maintain that obscurism in religious doctrine which a 


lif ‘less dogmatism — a false rationalism and the spirit of the world togethe 


r— unite 


to foster ; and this must draw down the punishment due to indifference and careless 


ig ghorance : 


Jor light repelled, returns in lightning.” —Baaver, 
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as a cure for the evils of the day, that 
at best it would but produce the 
outer show of that which we would 
have “in spirit and in truth.” In- 
telligent beings can be united only 
by what they in common know and 
love. Mere outward authority is not 
the first power of religion, but an 
inferior power, that must act where 
love of the truth is deficient, as the 
justice of God controls those who do 
not yield to be led by his love. 

But we are not contented by a 
reductio ad absurdum applied to the 
argument of others; we have indi- 
cated a positive course of thought 
and action in our concise remarks. 
We have implied our belief that 
God's truth is still in the world— 
that the elements of a religious union 
of the human race are all in existence 

-that, amid the multiplicity of mis- 
ruling influences, there are present 
the ideas of rightful powers and au- 
thorities; and we assert, that the 
dialectic belonging to these ideas is a 
simple argument, intelligible by every 
sincere and truly religious man. Of 
so-called religious controversies, car- 
ried on without the very ideas of all 
religion, we have had enough: in 
such exercises the human understand- 
ing appears the most pitiable token of 
the fall that the world can shew. 
If it be said that our remarks tend 
not to the immediate use of any party, 
we are glad to grant the correctness 
of the charge ; but if it be said that 
they tend to no practical issue, we 
deny it. The awakening of true re- 
ligious ideas in the people, the hal- 
lowed and pure preservation of our 
institutions by the living presence of 
these ideas, is our aim. 

The claim of a fixed external Church 
is not the very Jirst, but it is the very 
second, for the first intimation of ab- 
solute divine truth declares the neces- 
sity of a fixed and positive outward 
present: ition of that truth; and, 
as the Chureh is the very second in 
the argument, only for the sake of 
the very soul can the body be altered, 
only by the indwelling Spirit can it 
be reformed: all other movements 
ue revolutionary. Now, that the 
Spirit may stand in opposition to - 
parent existing forms, and clothe 
himself in an apparently outward 
form, is the stand- point of the true 
religious Protestant against P opery ; 
which j is, however, far from affording 
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cover to the irreligious Dissenter, 
who knows not how to deny the fact 
of the union of truth with ecclesiastic 
form at a given time, without denying 
the very idea of such union; and 
when a man denies the ideas which 
alone make such union possible, we 
call him, in the public sense of the 
term, trreligious. 

“The knowledge of the laws of his 
intellectual life is neither innate in man, 
nor to be gained by his independent 
reasoning; but he must first receive it 
on the testimony of others, as the result 
of their experience. In order to gain a 
conviction of the truth of these results, 
in the concord of the outer and the inner 
witness, we must not only grant to the 
outer testimony priority of time, as the 
necessary foundation of the individual’s 
knowledge ; but also its indispensable, 
fixed duration, as in all cases where a 
difference may arise between the inner 
and the outer testimony, the latter must 
be taken as regulative. Yet we should 
perform a poor service to religion by 
leaving the inner witness out of c onsider- 
ation, the awakening of which is the very 
aim of the external testimony, and with- 
out which the reciprocal conjunction and 
necessary completion must be failing in 
both. Now, as the knowledge of the 
laws of his life is indispensable to man 
(since he is no longer guided by unerring 
instinct) for his preservation and per- 
fection, we see the necessity of the foun- 
dation and support of an institution for 
this end, and the Jack of such an institu- 
tion would be as much in contradiction 
to the goodness and justice of God, as 
the punishment of transgression without 
a promulgation of the law.” —Baaper. 


There is, therefore, the Church in 
the world for those who will seek it ; 
and it is not nonsense, as our dog- 
matists say, but necessary, to spe: ak 
of an invisible communion as the 
ground of the visible. To those 
who will not seek for the Church, in 
the very spirit of the Church, it will 
never be manifest, however outwardly 
established. 

To conclude : let us not so distrust 
the divine ideas, still among men, and 
the only possible gathering-points of 
the human race, as to reject all appeal 
to them which does not immediately 
appear in a distinct form. 

This paper was begun merely as a 
hasty review of a little pamphlet, in 
which we thought we found some 

valuable hints, somewhat too ab- 
strusely given. We have been led 
away from this immediate purpose, 
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as we found the roots of our subject 
implicated in the greatest of all con- 
troversies—that between the religious 
and irreligious mind of the whole 
human race. To develope the argu- 
ment we have implicated in our notes, 
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would require a new beginning, which 
at present we shall not attempt ; but 
shall here rest contented, if our “ in- 
timations” only serve to tempt others 
to explore the way in which we would 


go. 


NOTES. 


« Reipublice libertas libentic seu licentie opponitur. Nam licentia seu libitum 
vel unius, vel plurium vel omnium, at tamen idem est libitum et eadem licentia ejus- 
dem Tyrannidis. Est enim furor quidquid absoluti (absolvendo se ab justo et recto) 
agitur, sicut somnium est quidquid abstracte cogitatur.”—ArcuiImetnia. 

“Our financiers will not see that the source of their troubles lies in their 
attempted absolute economy of gold, and that the source of this evil is to be found in 
the disturbance of the stationary possessions of society. As soon as the stationary 
corporative possessions of society are unsettled and dissolved, the fluxional property 
tends to fix itself—and so, in the place of aristocracy, we have aigyrocracy ; for the 
ground of all regular and healthy movement, or circulation, is in the immovable centre 
of action. Disturb the true centre, and you have instantly a thousand false centres.” 
—BAADER. 

‘«« We may here notice three leading consequences that result from the predo- 
minance of mechanism over organism in society :— 

“4, The functions of government multiply themselves ad infinitum ; for govern- 
ment has no longer to deal with corporative bodies, hut with individual men. 

«© 2, The government of a nation in this case loses the resource of credit, and 
suffers from scarcity of bullion ; for only the stationary and corporative credit is true 
and valid, not the ephemeral and individual. 

«3. All mutual respect between government and people is destroyed in the 
extinction of the corporative and aristocratic principle ; for only under the idea of 
his corporative state can the individual be regarded by government.”—Ihid. 

“The adage, ‘ Unrighteous gain profits nothing,’ finds its fulfilment under mate- 
rialising, that atomising plan of government, for right is the spiritual substance of 
every possession ; and whatever unjust attack would seize this at the expense of that, 
seizes but the shadow. It is the corporative life that property derives from organic 
law that makes all its value. Unjust revolutionary seizure, therefore, expels that life, 
and finds in the grasped possession only a caput mortuum. 

‘« As the tendency of our times seems to be to turn all into matter —as trust in 
gold takes the place of trust in God, so, of course, our modern economists will 
despise the saying of the Gospel, ‘ It is the Spirit which giveth life.’ And this 
materialisia exposes itself in our modern proposed system of divisions of property, 
that reminds us of Solomon’s proposal to divide the disputed child. The source of 
this plan of wreck and division is to be found in the careless notion, that it is 
indifferent whether property be in the hands of the few or the many, as it seems 
indifferent whether a hundred sovereigns be in the hands of one person or a hundred 
persons. The error here is that we confuse the living power and productivity of true 
wealth with the dead material that represents it ; not minding that productive powers, 
which unite together, combine not as dead materials by addition, but multiply into 
and potentiate each other, as in separating they do not merely subtract from each 
other, but utterly depotentiate. The product of the powers 2 x 2x 2x2x2 = 32, 
while their sum is only 2 + 2+2+42+2 = 10: in the separation, therefore, the pro- 
duction of 22 is lost and destroyed.”—Ibid. 

** It is a bad political maxim that would ensure the capability of reformation in a 
state by its continual liability to revolution.” —Jbid. 

“ Evolution only can counteract revolution. It is not a dead order that can resist 
disorganising disturbances, but the living order of due progression. Only by evolv- 
ing what it has within itself, can a system defend itself from revolutionary movement. 
Our rulers, if they would defend the British constitution, must defend it by the 
British constitution ; i.e. they must study to know what it is, and let it become what 
it is; as our clergy, if they would defend the Christian church, must have its idea, 
and let it realise itself. It is the act of the organic principle within that must repel 
the disorganising influence from without. As the man who neglects the due exercise 
of the central power of his system, and so falls out of health, vainly expects recovery 
from all sorts of passive yielding to operations from without, or accommodations with 
the exterior world, so a decaying church or state must vainly expect resuscitation and 
health from outward expedients. ‘To the hypochondriac patient and the failing church 
we must address the exhortation,‘ Be yourself !’”—@. 
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From the ruling theories of the day the movements of the people take their rise. 
This is a truth that the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge laboured to impress upon his 
generation. We have a set of coarse-headed political mechanics that curse us with 
their jargon, who will say that they are practical men and no theoretic reformers — 
they are attending to the wants of the people, forsooth! Dolts! not to have one 
theory, is to have another—not to have a clearly expressed system in our practice, 
is to have one indistinctly implied. Tens of thousands, who never read Jeremy Ben. 
tham’s miserable jargon, have his theory implied in all their doings. That moon-calf, 
Owen, has his theory, and Lord Brougham has his one in fragments, the other in an 
attempted system ; and let his lordship consequently string together all his fragments, 
and see if his system will look much better than that of his protégé, who accords 
with him in some main points. I grant that we have a set of syncretistic legislators, 
whose babble is as distracting to every one who would attempt to systematise it, 
as those Nile-spawn misbirths we read of would have been even to the systematic 
brain of Cuvier. Who can theorise on twaddle? who can systematise sheer drivel ? 
As well set a beer-muddled Leipsic student to form a metaphysical system from the 
chatter of the witch’s cat-apes in Faust. Who can tell what is Lord Melbourne’s 
theory? or Lord John Russell’s? or (here we are at the climax of absurd queries) 
Joseph Hume’s? Now, seriously, this pitiable contentment with obscure notions and 
fragmentary snatches of thought springs not merely from the fumes of a misty head, 
but from a careless heart, without that earnestness which is the heart of truth. If 
there be a theory in our modern exhibitions of legislation, it is that of the quack who 
would mix together so many ingredients in his patient’s broth, as to be sure that it 
shall not taste particularly of any one thing. 

There is no indifferent theory in religion, morals, or politics. The sole secret 
of moving the people, for good or for evil, is in changing their opinions, i. e. their 
theories. 

Our modern materialism (self-titled rationalism) has misled both governments 
and people as to the true conception of their mutual strength. Not only in France, 
but elsewhere, we see the negative tendency of the day leading government and 
people wrong ; so that each seeks strength only in the weakness of the other. The 
true strength of a government as ofa people, consists, at once, in its moral and 
material ability,—the former being to the latter what power (potestas) is to force 
(vis), or what the will is to the muscular energy. Now, every revolution, whether 
it proceed from the government or from the people (and the prime-minister or the 
king may be a revolutionist as well as the Samaeh, proceeds from a moral 
power, either good or bad ; and the government, or people, is lost that would meet 
this moral power merely with a physical force. Material chains caunot bind the will. 
So with mere dread without reverence, with mere self-interest without the bond of 
love, with mere material possessions without right, no government can subsist. The 
true moral strength of a government consists in the conviction inwrought in the very 
souls of the people, that their government can only be strong, free, sure, and confident 
in the strength, freedom, security, and confidence of the people. The people can 
only be free under the government (free from all arbitrary will), as the government 
can only be free from the will of the people (as an arbitrary force) by the actual pre- 
sence both in the mind of government and people of the ideas of the constitution as in 
God. Joseph Hume may laugh at this, because a sixpence to him has more reality 
than all the ideas of the universe; but he is a dead man, and we shall not dispute 
with him. The cant phrase, ‘ Vox populi vox Dei est,” needs, to make it common 
sense, the addition of “ if’ it is the voice of God ;” and the same may be said of “ vox”’ 
or “ voluntas regis.” In short, neither king nor people is absolute ; nor is the abso- 
lute authority a juste milieu between the two forces, but a higher power, from which 
hoth take their rise, and to which both must be constantly referred. 

A destructive error has led our rulers to suppose that society, instead of being a 
perpetual warfare of good against evil, must be founded on an art of government by 
attempted truce between the two. So must vanish all that is sure and fixed in our 
institutions. And so we may come to regard no other claim as necessary to a share 
in the privilege of a social state than the mere animal life and physical force of a man. 
Such a condition of so-called government cannot endure long, as the neglect of legi- 
timate authority and power must give rise to an illegitimate and usurping force — 
faithlessness to the truth must occasion faith in “ strong delusion ;” and as sin only 
strengthens by the very power that we refuse to exercise against it, so in a society 
corrupted by this false liberalism a second pseudo-society must arise and work the 
ruin of the first. ‘ 

Whatever stands, withstands. And thus we see at present a twofold working in 
all our states, viz.: 1. That of the authority of the old society of faith and mutual 
confidence, which would support the individual in his relation to the common being 
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of the state ; and, 2. That of an acephalous and unauthoritative society, which, on 
the other hand, in referring all to the individual, destroys all possib sility of a true 
commonwealth. 

“‘ The first society only is organic, founded on an indwelling power of union ; the 
second can only attempt to keep : together its element of internal re pulsion and disso- 
lution by an unorganie apparatus of mechanical force from without (ie. bondage). 
Religion alone can elevate the act of individual subordination, which is the nec essary 
condition of society, into a free act—a free offering of love. Our anti-religious doc- 
trine requires a sacrifice also,—the sacrifice of all others to one’s self. Those 
primitive and vital truths which, as the foundation of all spiritual society, were 
imparted to the first human society, were intended to be preserved and organically 
developed with the spread of the human race. After the extinction of the first 
universal institution in which these truths were kept, we find them scattered abroad 
among all people, the hidden commonwealth of mankind (and still too much hidden), 
but deformed, corrupted, d, and obscured by countless errors. Still the good is not lost, 
When this corruption ; eained its highest pitch, Christianity entered, promulgating the 
primitive truths in their full dev velopem ment, and providing for humanity in all future 
ages both a central preservation and boundless developement.”—Baaper. 

*«* What we have to do is to believe and confess that the truth is still in the world, 
while we stop our ears against the assertors of exclusive empirical forms, as they ce: itl 
‘ Lo here!’ and ‘ Lo there!’ We are not to co out from the very idea of the ‘trath 
after these false prophets. Charge us who likes with vagueness, idealism, or any 
thing else he may « call what he does not know, we say that the right formation of the 
Christian idea is not yet ac complished in the world, ‘and never will be completed on 
the plans which those who are proudest of what they deem a self-complete form are 
advocating. Do we expect from these any disce srnment between divine ideas and 
human oppositions? No! A petty sc iolism in the fathers, and one or two historical 
niceties (when settled, only provocative of fresh queries), are to command the faith o/ 
the world! And on another side of opposition the light of eternal truth is made to 
look a guilty thing, by glimmering through old curtains stained with abominable 
devices, through whic h alone, we are assured, the beams come directly and purely. 
This is a calling of darkness light. And, again, we have a vague dec ‘lamation froin 
another party, as if the essence of truth consisted in a dissent from something else, 
on the ground of a something or any thing called private judgment. It is not 
necessary for a thoughtful and earnest Christian to belong to any of the parties : he 
need be neither Patristic, Papist, nor Independent. W hen our polemics will turn 
away from their mutual reductio ad absurdum, and give themselves up to the positive 
developement of the truth which is still within their reach, then may we hope to see 
the shining of a better day. And, meanwhile, better a vague and shadowy boding of 
the trath than a palpable falsity. It is at present the fashion of our polemics to 
sacrifice to their negative falsities all the truth that they can lay hands upon. The 
mystery that God has permitted the devices of men to darken his own counsels in 
the world they will never confess, except for merely party purposes. It is sad to see 
Goths and Vandals ravishing God’s tem mple for implements of war and confusion ; 
but it is no dead architecture, but a living foundation, and will stand after all their 
riot.”—@, 

“ Church and state can only defend themselves against false, negative seep 
by the help of true, positive reformers. Organic evolution of the cenatitutive life o 
socie ty, we repeat, 1s the only counter- revolution that can avail against c lisorganis ing 
movements from without. As government and people find themselves deprived of 
that mutual liberty which was once enjoyed, they must seek for its restoration by no 
scheme of preponderance of one outward member of the dissolvi ing system, but by the 
equalising and conservative influence of a superior power ; i. e. they may entirely 
close the ear against the prescriptions of a liberal or servile ‘bs solutism — no longer 
attempting a continuation of the conflict by alternating between the two—no longt 
attempting to realise that double lie called a juste milieu. He who refutes sition 
proves nothing for liberalism, and vice versé. These two powers, however opposed to 
each other, are bound in solidum against social, i. e. organic order, as the Pharisee: 
and Sadducees of old were leagued against the evolution of truth.”—Baapen. 

As we can say, ‘Shew me in what you do not believe, and we will shew you in 
what you believe,’ so we may say, * Shew me the power against which you rebel, 
and we will shew you the power to which you submit ;’ for in untying yourself from 
one, you bind yourself to another. The individual in a legitimate society may be 
considered as under the hold and influence of a superior magnetic power, by which 
the attraction of other powers is counteracted ; and as the hold upon him dissolves, 
another instantly takes place. Submission to the one is freedom from the many. 
Not a choice between absolute bondage and absolute liberty, but only a choice of 
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service is what we have to consider. All dissent is assent on the other side; and 
what is assented to only can justify the dissent. And so has it not been found in the 
experience of various sectaries, that those who have asserted their individual liberty 
against rightful and peaceful authority, have immediately lost that individual liberty 
under the pressure of some individuality stronger, or rather more violent, than their 
own? 

“ Every schoolboy knows that the continuance of civilised society, or the mutuality 
ind intercourse of men, must depend on the security and due preservation of their 

contracts. We grant to a government the right to admit or reject any proposed con- 
tract of individuals, either among themselves or with government ; but when once 
any such proposed contract is admitted as legal and valid by the government, it can 
never more be at the mere will and pleasure of government to account that which has 
been as if it had never been. For such interruption of the continuity of law must be 
rupture of that line of legal causality upon which alone rights can be founded. 

Every new right must be connected with prior law ; but to attempt to construct a 
right and security, 4 priori, or as the consequence ofa lawless act, is to throw all right, 
duties, and possessions, into peril. The great error of errors that has tormented us 
too long with its endless projects of lawless reform, is the supposition that a mere 
outward force (outward, that is not immanent in the process and developement of the 
law and constitution ), whether numerical or physical, has right to annul that which 
has taken place in the organic growth of law and right, or to construct, a priori, new 
laws and new rights, 

“In both cases there is an entire disruption of right process of law. The true 
subject of the state, in whom alone individual subjects are to be regarded, is inter. 
rupted in its due order and progression ; and a divorce takes place beliveen authority 
ud might. Unless on the vague pretence of an absolute will in what may be called 
:majority (the vaguest of all vague things), and with this pretence we have already 
dealt fairly, we know not how such an unconstitutional movement is to be dis- 
tinguished from rebellion. And it is that rebellion in higher powers that makes 
government and its sanctions to appear mere personal, empirical, or congregational 
afairs, that incites to rebellion the powers beneath. So when man erected himself 
against his God, nature lifted up her powers against man in due consequence of his 

ilful perversion of right and law. 

“ A government, therefore, which acknowledges not the just tradition of rights, 

t assumes the power either of cancelling or constituting rights, 4 priori, by the 

tes of a convention, dissolves the band of moral society, and goes in the way ‘of an 
appeal to the mere individual ad infinitum ; for on no other theory but that of this 
ultimate and unceasing appeal to every individual of the state can such breach of 

iaith be defended. 

“ Our Liberals will excuse the lawless movements of which we speak on the 
ground of necessity (so they call a crisis got up by demagogues), pleading that this 

volutionising of all positive laws and rights is but an ‘unavoidable passage to a 
more satisfactory state of society—just as some of our moral philosophers account 

r the origin of evil, by telling us that vice is a necessary stage in the road to virtue. 

Ne w, if we have established the simple truth,—that the mind, the spirit of the people, 
the substance of a state, no addition of material means can be purchased che ~aply or 
at the cost of an injury to the spirit of justice aud a breach in the continuity 

ms is this only which, flowing through all, and giving substance and strength 
is to be accounted the true wealth, the very possession of possessions, ina 
ate ; ad whe n this is gone, you may build your houses and raise your institutions 

n quicksilver, 

“Tf, in opposition to the above fanatic liberalism, some would defend an unchange- 
ible petrifaction of the lawful constitution of society, they would shew themselves 
lse conservatives, without the true idea of law and ‘order r, and as far from the right 

way as those who would proceed by unconstitutional and lawless acts to the consti- 
ution of law. As Aristotle says, ‘ That which is immovable is the leader of things 
moving and moved;’ and as in every organism all movement proceeds from the 
umovable, and has this again for its final cause, so a legal state is the condition of a 
cal process, and vice versd. So the lifetime of every organism, as of every state, is 
ily a continual self-assimilation and reconciliation of the past with the future, 
rough the present ; and the very function of the vital principle is even none other 
tan to sustain the continuity of living evolution against a twofold revolutionary 

‘tvention which, in one direction, w ould repress what is to come, and in the other 
tection would destroy what has been. We have here made distinction between a 
tahonary, an evolution: iry, and a revolutionary goverument. Only that pe ople can 
¢ said properly to live in the present with whom the past is preserved and conti- 
lly evolved into the future ; for only in this union that which has become old is 
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revived, and that which is new is confirmed and supported. ‘So,’ Tully says, ‘ the 
people who tear themselves loose from their history ever remain mere children.’ 

“ Right government must secure the right of that which has been, and the right 
of that which is becoming. A government exclusively devoted to the past is a mere 
petrifaction in the stream of time ; and a government professing to follow the spirit 
of the day, and so breaking loose from history and hasting to the future, tends to 
sheer evaporation. Burke has justly said that society, at any one time, is to be 
regarded as a contract of partnership between the living, the deceased, and the unborn, 
Our ultra-liberals and ultra-illiberals are equally guilty of a foolish devotion to one. 
sided views, these looking to the past and those to the future. This twofold folly is 
well represented by two travellers,—one of whom, to keep his goods and carriage 
safe, would let loose his horses; while the other, to hasten over his journey, leaves 
behind his goods. History is only to be kept for the sake of its meaning, as the 
plant is only kept for the sake of its fruit, and as time exists only as the exponent of 
eternal truths. The historical positive ground, confined in time and space, shews an 
inner and eternal ground, which, though posterior to the historical in its temporal 
exposition, must be prior in its real nature. The exegesis or scientific account of the 
phenomena of time is their rational union with the eternal and necessary ground, 
shewing as the tale of what has been waxes old and less potent the ground of the 
history in what must have been and still must be. Till we study history thus, with 
the life of truth in it, it will not prove a rational guide for the future. 

“ To unbind a people from one controlling power is to bind them to another. ‘The 
stupid equalisation aimed at by many is an attempted disorganic atomising of the 
state into individuals, ad infinitum ; but out of the laws of organic life we cannot 
make our escape : the disorganisation of one body is the organisation of another ; the 
removal of one power is contemporary with the induction of another. The notion of 
our levellers seems to be, that if all high places be emptied, those down below will be 
saved the oppression of seeing others higher than themselves ; but the constitution 
abhors a vacuum, and these high places must be filled up, if not by the deserving, 
by the undeserving,—if not by powers rising into authority, by the rule and order 
of God’s wisdom and truth, then by powers ordained by the malicious despotism of 
the devil.”—e, 


SONNET. 


On Visiting the House at Boulogne on which is inscribed, “ Ici est mort 
U Auteur de Gil Blas.” 


“ Tei est mort Le Sage.” But what hath died ? 
I would say, what hath perish’'d? Not Gil Blas! 
He lives as heretofore ; the ruthless law 
Of change affects him not ; he will abide 
From age to age ; all countries are his own. 
What, then, hath perished? ‘That corporeal mould, 
Which, like a minstrel’s harp, grown frail and old, 
No longer could respond in wonted tone 
Unto the master’s touch! But did the mind 
That framed the melody, and woke the strings, 
Or did the song itself, destruction find 
With that old harp? Oh, vain imaginings! 
The mind and music live (though cast aside 
The broken harp). Le Sage hath never died! 
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WINSLOW'S PITYSIC AND PHYSICIANS.* 


T'mis is one of those books that are 
at once the offspring of a meagre age 
and a meagre writer. It agrees with 
Mr. Grant’s Book of Blunders in 
most points. It differs in being more 
accurate. But there is the same slop 
—the same low gossip—the same re- 
tailing of private scandal and paltry 
incident. ‘Two or three leading points 
are kept before the eyes of those 
subs in the literary community, who 
indulge their penchant for scribbling 
by sending through the press books 
of this mark. ‘There is first the sale 
of the book. This is the grand 
Q.E.D., the primum mobile. There 
are many by-ways of promoting this, 
and one only honourable and direct 
way. The last, viz. the concentra- 
tion of great mind, vast and va- 
ried information on such subjects, as 
one worthy of both, is far beyond the 
calibre of petty pedlars in the world 
of letters. ‘This is wholly out of 
the question. We do not expect it. 
The by-ways are multifarious. There 
is the way of paragraph-puff, which 
seven-and-sixpence can lay open in 
too many of the daily and pee 
newspapers—a way that sinks a book 
and its author in the judgment of 
sober men, but lifts both into the 
sunshine of the mass. ‘There is the 
way of gossip and literary slops. 
Any one who will sit down and re- 
cord the prattle of coteries, the slan- 
der of bluestockings, the chit-chat 
below stairs of My Lord So-and-so, 
and the on dits of this and that mem- 
ber, will be sure of finding readers, 
admirers, and, what is worth all, 
purchasers. Persons nowadays are 
troubled with weak mental digestive 
organs, and must therefore live on 
slops, with intervals of cordial stimu- 
lants, and occasional grains of cay- 
enne. A bolus of this kind is un- 
questionably Surgeon Winslow. 
There is another prescription for 
success, which our surgeon has de- 
voutly taken. He has puffed off 
every medical man in the metro- 
polis. This, in the first place, neu- 
tralises any acid matter that would 
have been generated, if they had 
been justly delineated without var- 
nish ; and, in the next place, it binds 


them to devote their first fee to the 
purchase of the book, in order to 
place it in the dining-room for the 
perusal of morning patients. And as 
one good turn always deserves an- 
other, the author’s complaisance to 
the profession will secure their coun- 
tenance in all possible ways. For 
ourselves, we have formed a very 
high opinion of Mr. Winslow's sur- 
gical talents, without any knowledge 
or detail of his professional acquire- 
ments, wholly from the low opinion 
we form of his literary talents, de- 
rived from perusal of his book. The 
surgeon who is so awkward with his 
pen must be an /Esculapius with his 
lancet. The contrast is at once forced 
on us. He who writes bad periods 
must write good prescriptions. His 
pills, therefore, we would conscien- 
tiously prefer to his pages—a flourish 
of his scalpel to a flash of his genius. 
The book on our table is, in fact, a 
box of pills, redolent of the profes- 
sional aroma, and, like Dr. Morison’s, 
named and numbered. We beg to 
administer a few to our readers :— 


Pill, No. I. 

“* How much affected dignity and pom- 
posity influence the ae may be 
gleaned from the following fact : — 

** Dr. Hugh Smith, who was a medical 
Nimrod, and resided at Bristol, when 
compelled to leave home, often sub- 
stituted for himself an elderly man, on 
whose head he placed a cauliflower-wig. 
The deputy sat, subtle-looking, like an 
ape in a house-porch, dispensing, with 
facility to his applicants, from drawers, 
therapeutically labelled, ‘ ointment for 
sore eyes,’ ‘ pills for the bilious,’ et hoc 
genus omne. After the death of the 
principal, the ‘mock doctor’ succeeded 
to his practice, and the acquisition of an 
ample fortune!” -—P, 49. 


Sir Richard Jebb. 


“ Sir Richard Jebb was born in 1719, 
and, after taking his degree of M.D., 
commenced practice in Westminster, 
where, in a short time, he set up his 
carriage, and became physician to the 
Infirmary and to St. George’s Hospital. 
He subsequently attended the Duke of 
Gloucester, whom he was fortunate 
enough to cure of a dangerous illness. 

“« The king now appointed him physi- 
cian extraordinary to the court; and in 
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1778 he was created a baronet. His re- 
putation had been.so great for many 
years previous to this ‘period, that the 
king being indisposed one day, desired 
him to be sent for; but being told that 
it was etiquette to employ the physician 
in ordinary, he said, ‘ Don’t tell me of 
your ‘ ordinaries’ or ‘ extraordinaries,’ I 
will have Jebb!’ He was for some time 
very popular, being as much employed 
as Dr. Mead, and being as successful as 
Radcliffe, whose bluntness and eccen- 
tricity he very much imitated. 

‘ Poor Sir Richard Jebb! he was loved 
notwithstanding all his eccentricities. 
He had the bluntness without the rude- 
ness of Ratcliffe. He had the medical 
perception, but not the perseverance and 
temporising politeness, of Warren. In 
every respect, except fortune, superior to 
Norton; or to Baker, but in classical 
learning ; und yet he was the unhappy 
slave of bad passions. His own sister 
was for a long time confined in a mad- 
house. The same fate attended his 
cousin ; and a little adversity would have 
placed ‘Sir Richard there also. There 
was an impetuosity in his manner, and 
wildness in his look, and sometimes a 
strange confusion in his head, which 
often made his friends tremble for the 
safety of his sensorium. He hada noble 
and a generous heart, and a pleasing 
frankness among his friends ; communi- 
cative of experience among the faculty — 

earnest for the recovery of his patients, 
which he sometimes manifested by the 
most impetuous solicitude. Those that 
did not well know him he alarmed. Those 
that did saw the unguarded and rude 
ebullition of earnestness for success. 
‘ Like Corporal Trim for his Lefevre, I 
miss him much,’ says Dr. Littson, speak- 
ing of Sir Richard ; ‘ for, to speak my 
mind, I have but little faith in some 
pompous survivors. ‘Thy patients, on 
whom thou imposedst severe restraints in 
diet, thought thee an unfeeling mortal ; 


and yet 1 know few were possessed of 


more sensibility.’ 


Pill, No. 2.—Dr. Mounsey. 


“Those who were acquainted with 
Garrick admired and esteemed him ; but 
they universally confessed that, notwith- 
standing he eagerly sought and enjoyed 
a joke at another man’s expense, he was 
nettled if it were raised at his own. Moun- 
sey frequently retorted with success. 
lhe little manager was sore, and lapsed, 
on one particular occasion, into an un- 
justifiable asperity of reply, which called 
forth the latent spark of resentment from 
the doctor. Severe recrimination, fo- 
mented by the ill-timed interference of 
officious meddlers, who enjoyed the 
quarrel, subsisted to the last. There 
were some unfinished stauzas peuned by 
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the Doctor, during Garrick’s illness, on 
which occasion many physicians had 
been ealled in. As soon as Garrick 
died, Mounsey destroyed the verses, and 
never could be prevailed on to repeat 
them. The following extracts will shew 
how satirical they must have been :— 

“ Seven wise physicians lately met 

To serve a wretched sinner ; 

‘ Come, Tom,’ says Jack, ‘ pray let’s be 

quick, 

Or I shall lose my dinner.’ 

“The consultation then begins, and 
the case of the patient is stated; after 
which follows :— 

“Some roar’d for rhubarb, jalap, some, 
And some cried out for Dover ; 

‘ Let’s give him something,’ each man 

said, 

‘ Why e’en let’s give him—over!’ 

“This desperate counsel is, however, 
rejected by one of the medical sages, 
who, after some reflections on the life 
and habits of the patient, declares that he 
has great confidence in chinks, ating 
“«* Not dried up skinks, you ninnies 

The chinking that I recomme nd, 
Is the famous chink of guineas.’ 


After this a humorous altercation 
ensues, by whom this auricular applica- 
tion of the purse should be made; with 
humility and politeness to each other, for 
which phy siclans are so remarkable, each 
declines the honour to the superior rank 
of his order, But the poet shrewdly 
guessed that this backwardness arose 
from the majority of them not choosing to 
exhibit the comfortless state of their 
pockets. At length, a physician in high 
repute, with a purse replenished with 
guineas, approaches, with due solemnity, 
the patient’s bed; the curtain is with- 
drawn, and the glittering gold shaken at 
the sick man's ear. 

“Soon as the favourite sound he heard, 

One faint effort he tried, — 

He op’d his eyes, he stretched his hand, 

He made one grasp and—died 

‘Lord Bath made a vain attempt to 
reconcile these two old friends. ‘1 
thank you,’ cried Mounsey; ‘but why 
will your lordship trouble yourself with 
the squabbles of a merryandrew and a 
quack doctor ?’?” —Pp, 53-55. 


This is a comfortable pill. Its 
exhibition is worthy of the erudite 
JEsculapius who prescribed it. Its 
contents, according to our analysis. 
are as follow :— 

kK Sub-acet. es gr. j. 

Muriat. impud. gr. ij. 
Carb, stultit. gr. jh. 
Papyr, typ. vulg. gr. }. 

Fiat pilula semel in vita sumenda.— 

WinsLow, 
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We now come to a few illustrations 
of the valuable effects of No. 3, the 
blue pill and the black draught. 
The whole of the ingredients are 
clegantly compounded and described 
by the learned surgeon, in the course 
of his anatomy of that champion of 
blue-pills, John Abernethy. This is 
the peculiar talent of our author, 
that he combines surgery with phar- 
macy, the scalpel with the pestle, 
and the flourishes of an operation 
with the delicacies of a prescription. 
We venture to predict, that if any 
of our readers are patients suffering 
under the liver complaint, or any 
other malady connected with that 
fashionable organ, they will be per- 
fectly cured ‘by swallowing John 
Abernethy, as presented in the fol- 
lowing quicksilver amalgam. The 
pills are gilded in Mr. Winslow’s 
best style. Ile deserves a fee for the 
manipulation alone. We therefore 
present a bolus :— 


Pill, No. 3.—Abernethy. 


* Among the celebrated eccentric sur. 
geons, the name of John Abernethy 
stands prominently forward. Of the 
early history of this eminent man very 
little is really known, It is said that, 
like most men who have obtained great 
eminence, he manifested, when quite a 
youth, indications of that singular genius 
which was destined, at a more advanced 
period of his life, to astonish the world, 
Abernethy was unquestionably one of the 
most successful surgeons of his day. Not. 
withstanding his eccentricity, and ap- 
parent hardheartedness, and want of 
feeling, all who really knew his disposi- 
tion admitted, that he had much of the 
‘milk of humen kindness,’ intermixed 
with other qualities, which concealed 
the more benevolent features of his cha- 
racter from the eyes of superficial ob- 
servers. His great success in life must 
be, in a great measure, attributed to his 
having directed the attention of the pub- 
lic to the influence of derangement of the 
organs of digestion on all the diseases to 
which ‘flesh is heir.’ This view of the 
subject was not altogether novel, but the 
profession had not paid sufficient attention 
to it. Abernethy always opposed, with 
great zeal, the artificial line of demarca- 
ton drawn between surgery and medi- 
cine; he considered the two sciences as 
‘one and indivisible,’ 

“Abernethy commenced his medical 
studies under auspicious circumstances, 
He had the advantage of being placed 
under the instruction of the most brilliant 
urgical luminaries of the day. 
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“That Abernethy was not a man of 
high classical attainments appears evident 
from the fact stated by Mr. Pettigrew. 
‘ Upwards of twenty years’ (says Mr. P,) 
have now elapsed since Abernethy ap- 
plied to me, as the Registrar of the 
London Medical Society, relative to the 
supposed knowledge of the small-pox by 
Galen ; and he had a reference to a pass- 
age in the writings of that great physi- 
cian, which he was desirous of consult- 
ing on the subject. I placed before him 
one of the volumes of the works of this 
author containing the passage ; and when 
he saw it was entirely in Greek, he blew 
a long whistle, and called out, ‘ Pooh! 
pooh! I can’t read Galen in Greek— 
I never read Galen in Greek — you must 
translate it for me.’ 

‘* Many who pride themselves on their 
high classical attainments, are apt to 
imagine themselves superior to those who 
obtain their knowledge of the ancient 
writers through the medium of transla- 
tions. To a certain extent we are will- 
ing to admit that they have a superiority 
over those whose education has not been 
strictly classical. A knowledge of words, 
however, is often confounded with a 
knowledge of things. Many who read 
with considerable fluency the writings 
of the ancients, have but really little 
knowledge of the spirit of the celebrated 
Greek and Roman authors.” — Pp. 98, 99. 

‘©A female who consulted Mr. A. for 
an ulcer she had on her arm, was par- 
ticularly asked, ‘What is the matter 
with you?’ The patient immediately 
held up her arm, but did not utter a 
word. ‘Oh! oh!—poultice it, and take 
five grains of blue pill every night— 
that’s all; come again in aweek.’ The 
fee was presented but refused, At the 
end of the week the patient presented 
herself again, when the same pantomime 
took place, and the fee again refused. 
After a few more visits, Mr. A., on look- 
ing at the arm, pronounced it well, when 
the patient again offered a fee. ‘ No,’ 
said Abernethy ; ‘ from you I will receive 
nothing, for you are the most sensible 
woman I ever saw—you don’t talk!’ 

“A scene of greater length, and still 
greater interest and entertainment, took 
place between our eminent surgeon and 
the famous John Philpot Curran. Mr, 
Curran, it seems, being personally un- 
known to him, had visited Mr, Abernethy 
several times, without having had an op- 
portunity of fully explaining, as he 
thought, the nature of the malady, at 
last determined to have a hearing ; when, 
interrupted in his story, he fixed his dark 
bright eyes upon the ‘doc tor, and said, 
«Mr. Abe methy, 1 have been here on 
eight different days, and J] have paid you 
eight different guineas, but you have 
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never yet listened to the symptoms of my 
complaint. I am resolved, sir, not to 
leave this room until you satisfy me by 
doing so.’ Struck by his manners, Mr. 
Abernethy threw himself back in his 
chair, and assuming the posture of an 
indefatigable listener, exclaimed, in a 
tone of half surprise, half humour, ‘ Oh! 
very well, sir; I am ready to hear you 
out. Goon; give me the whole— your 
birth, parentage, and education. I wait 
your pleasure—go on.’ Upon which 
Curran, not a whit discouraged, began, — 
* My name is John Philpot Curran. My 
parents were poor, but, I believe, honest 
people, of the province of Munster, where, 
also, I was born, being a native of New- 
market, county of Cork ;’ and so he con- 
tinued for several minutes, giving his 
astonished hearer a true, but irresistibly 
laughable account of his birth, parentage, 
and education, as desired, until he came 
to his illness and sufferings, the detail of 
which was not again interrupted. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that Abernethy’s 
attention to his gifted patient was, from 
that time to the close of his life, assiduous, 
unremitting, and devoted.” Pp. 101, 
102, 103. 

Let no one imagine, however, that 
Mr. Winslow is a mere prose pre- 
scriber. He is an admirer of the 
Muses; and prides himself in the 


recollection of the fact, that some of 


the healing fraternity had eyes not 
only in fine orbits of bone, but also 
“in fine frenzy rolling.” We pre- 
sume Apollo has paid the surgeon a 
professional visit, owing to his la- 
bouring under indigestion from the 
immense quantities of raw and badly 
cooked food which in these days he 
is obliged to swallow. We would 
recommend our author to prescribe 
to Apollo a dose of Fraser's Magazine. 
Of all recent antidotes to bad poetry, 
it has been found to be the most 
effective,—one page having some- 
times swept Parnassus, and restored 
to the cheeks of the Muses the bloom 
of renovated health. We would dis- 
suade the exhibition of blue-pill. 
Apollo is an old man, and of infirm 
nervous system; and therefore the 
reducing effects of the pilula hydrarg. 
might destroy him. 

‘To the tribes of poetlings that creep 
about Helicon, and drink dirty water 
under the notion that it is real poetic 
inspiration, we recommend the fol- 
lowing pill :— 

Ik Extract. ex Fraser. gr. xxiv. 


Fiant pilule vi, quarum capiat unam 
bis die—O, Y. 


[February, 


We have not had the pleasure of 
seeing any of Mr. Winslow’s poetic 
prescriptions. We have no doubt of 
their efficacy and beauty, from the 
specimens we have seen of his prose. 
But we must present a pill poetic, as 
another dose of Surgeon Winslow's 
patent physic :— 

Pill, No, 4. 

“We feel a high degree of gratification 
in laying claim, for the profession, to 
Dr. Goldsmith, the author of the sweetest 
poem in the English language, ‘ The 
Deserted Village.’ The poet was ori- 
ginally destined for the church, but he 
considered himself, by temperament, un- 
fitted for the sacred office. So high an 
opinion had he formed of the purity of 
conduct necessary to such as attempted 
to admonish or to instruct their fellow- 
men from the sacred volume, that even 
at a late period of his life, when requested 
to read prayers in a private family, he 
declined, with the remark, ‘ That he did 
not feel himself good enough.’ After 
studying medicine under the celebrated 
Dr. Monro, of Edinburgh, he visited the 
Continent, and graduated as a physician 
at the University of Padua. After his 
return to London, Goldsmith had many 
difficulties to contend against. He ac- 
cepted the situation of usher in a country 
school; but he did not long remain in 
this situation. His description of the 
life he led is truly graphic. ‘ ‘The truth 
is, in spite of all their labours to please, 
an usher is generally the laughing-stock 
of the school. Every trick is played 
upon him ; the oddity of his manners, his 
dress, or his language, are a fund of 
eternal ridicule. The master himself 
cannot help now and then joining in the 
laugh ; and the poor wretch, eternally 
resenting this usage, seems to live in a 
state of warfare with all the family. Af- 
ter the fatigues of the day, the poor usher 
is obliged to sleep in the same bed with 
a Frenchman, a teacher of that language 
to the boys, who disturbs him every 
night and hour, perhaps, in papering and 
fillating his hair, and stinks worse than 
a carrion, with his rancid pomatums, 
when he lays his head on the bolster.’ 
‘I have been an usher at a boarding- 
school myself,’ says Goldsmith, by the 
mouth of one of his characters, ‘ and may 
I die by an anodyne-necklace, but T 
would rather be an under turnkey in 
Newgate. I was up early and late ; I 
was browbeaten by the master, hated for 
my ugly face by “the mistress, worried 
by the boys within, and never permitted 
to stir out to receive civility abroad. But 
ure you sure you are fit for a school? 
Let me examine you a little. Have you 
been bred apprentice to the business ? 
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No. Then you won’t do for a school. 
Can you dress the boys’ hair? No. Then 
you won’t do for a school. Have you 
had the smallpox? No, Then you won’t 
do for a school. Can you lie three in a 
bed? No. Then you won't do for a 
school, Have you got a good stomach ? 
Yes! Then you won’t do for a school.’” 


Pill, No. 5.—Keats. 

“ Hunt shewed some of Keats’s poetry 
to Godwin, Hazlitt, and Basil Montagu, 
who were very much struck with its 
beauty. The following lines, written by 
Keats, on his first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer, were much admired. 


««* Much have I travell’d in the realms of 
gold, 
And many goodly states and king- 
doms seen ; 
Round many western isles I’ve been, 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold : 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been 
told, 
That deep-crown’d Homer ruled as 
his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure 
serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud 
and bold ; 
Then I felt like some watcher of the 
skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Orlike stout Cortez, when with eagle 
eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild 
surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien,’ 


“« Mr. Keats’s death has been said to 
have been accelerated by asevere criticism 
on his poems, which appeared in the 
‘Quarterly Review.’ To this circum. 
stance Byron evidently alluded in the 
following lines :— 

“ Who kill’d John Keats? 
‘I, says the Quarterly, 
So savage and Tartarly, 
‘Twas one of my feats!’ 
Who shot the arrow ? 
‘ The poet-priest Milman 
(So ready to kill man), 
Or Southey or Barrow!’ 


“‘ Again, in reference to the same no- 
tion, he says, 
“«QOh, that the soul, that very fiery 
particle, ; 
Should let itself be snuff’d out by an 
article !’”—Pp. 261, 262, 265. 


We have no hesitation in saying 
that we are sick, usgue ad nauseam, 
of the low and disgusting gossip that 
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distinguishes the school of which Mr. 
Winslow is a graduate. We hence- 
forth embalm and immortalise it by 
the illustrious title — 


THE GOSSIP SCHOOL. 


The first-class men are the authors 
and authoresses of Random Recollec- 
tions of the House of Commons, of 
The Metropolitan Pulpit, of Exeter 
Hall, of Physic and Physicians ; and 
in their rear we find a magnificent 
retinue of industrious scribes picking 
up halfpence by retailing scandal. 
It is much to be deplored that such 
trash becomes popular. It indicates 
a vitiated taste somewhere ; and, of 
course, as long as patronage is given, 
so long such publications will start 
up into mushroom prominence. The 
rare peculiarity in all the writers of 
the Gossip School is the steady and 
unflinching coolness with which they 
butter every victim they fasten on 
up to the very muzzle. The writers 
do not feel either as they write, or 
fancy, in their highest and happiest 
hallucinations, that any one attri- 
bute they bestow can be real. They 
merely flatter the subject to secure 
him asa purchaser. ‘They calculate 
on a sale of 1000 copies, if they be- 
spatter with eulogy 1300 subjects ; 
the calculation bemg that out of 
1300 thus crystallised 1000 fools may 
be found, who, discovering for the 
first time excellences they never 
dreamed of, naturally buy the book. 
In fact, Mr. Winslow and his school 
are a sort of boa-constrictors. They 
lubricate their victims before devour- 
ing them. ‘They cover them well 
with the saliva of flattery, in order 
to turn them into elements of more 
nutritive and easy digestion. It is 
in this respect that the masterly me- 
dical accomplishments of Mr. Win- 
slow have flashed upon the public 
eye. To abuse a man, or to describe 
him precisely and faithfully as he is, 
renders that man a sort of hedgehog, 
unapproachable and indigestible ; but 
to lubricate him well with tongue and 
pen, with saliva and ink, is, as it has 
been proved in the experience of Mr. 
Winslow, the infallible recipe for di- 
gesting all the man is, and thereby 
establishing a reputation that Ascu- 
lapius himself must envy, and the 
Statistics of Suicide* fail to eclipse. 


* Another ornament recently added to ‘ the Gossip School” by Mr. Winslow. 
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Two nights and one day the fairest 
breeze filled the schooner’s sails, 
when it gradually headed her ; and 
by sunset on the second day she was 
close-hauled, beating to windward. 
As the weather was fine, Isabella 
felt no inconvenience, and, with all 
the fervour of her Iberian race, and 
all the abandonment of woman when 
instigated by high and devoted af- 
fection, sought to counterbalance the 
emotions arising from the dreadful 
scene in the subterranean passage, 
and the flashes of thought at her 
present situation, which at intervals 
crossed her mind, by fostering sensa- 
tions of dependence, devotion, and 
love, for him who had rescued her, 
and was now her only protector. 
The sun sunk into the ocean as if 
the clouds, apparently, above the disc 
had dropped a silvery grey film of 
watery texture over it, and enticed 
the winds to follow to its slum- 
ber, for they died away ; and when 
the evening star was first seen on the 
horizon, not a zephyr stirred the 
surface of the waters. That star 
rose not as she was wont, bright, 
and darting her rays along the deep, 
as claiming the empire of light which 
had been so recently left, but dim 
and wan ; suffusing the space around 
with subdued and softened gold, 
blending with a halo of obscure 
green and purple, forming a broad 
and distant circle round the orb. 
aerial appearances indicate 
some atmospheric change in every 
climate. In the Mediterranean they 
are usually rather sudden, and al- 
ways positive. Precautionary mea- 
sures were taken, the loftier canvass 
was furled, and every preparation 
made to shorten sail in case of any 
further change ; the marine barome- 
ters were consulted, without affording 

1y information. Only a few stars 
were seen, and those as if veiled 
with silvery air. 

They sat half entwined, as by un- 
conscious mutual attraction, but spoke 
not—some unseen effect seemed to 
act as a spell on their words, and to 
fill their hearts with undefined low- 


‘Those 
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ness which half anticipates evil. The 
seamen failed in their wonted mer- 
riment; the night stole on only 
marked by the bell indicz iting when 
the hourglass had, at each half- hour, 
run out its sand. It was not until 
a heavier dew than usual warned 
Vernon that he led Isabella below, 
and returned himself on deck to 
keep the middle-watch. A silvery 
mist robed the rising sun, so 
dense that objects were not discern- 
ible a cable’s length distant. Old 
Serrell, the quartermaster, looked 
uneasy, and more than once placed 
his hand behind his ear, and listened 
attentively. At length he placed the 
speaking-trumpet to conduct the 
sound, and suddenly in a whisper 
said, “ Silence!—we are close to 
something.” Vernon was roused, 
and instantly came on deck; the 
men were ordered to their quar- 
ters, and to cast loose the guns 
with as little noise as possible; the 
boarding-netting was laid along to 
trice up, and sweeps placed in readi- 
ness. Silence was maintained, and 
the most anxious look-out kept in 
the direction of the sounds, which 
were no longer equivocal. A man 
from the mast-head slipped cautious- 
ly down the backstay, and informed 
Vernon that they were within point- 
blank range of a large xebee ; which, 
from an ornament on her truck, 
he was certain was the Algerine 
Babastro, so well known for his in- 
veterate hatred of the Christian name 
(his grandfather and his two great- 
uncles having been burnt in an 
auto da fé), and for his skill and 
undoubted courage. “ Out sweeps, 
as silently as possible,” were the or- 
ders of Vernon, given in a whisper. 
They were shipped; but scarcely 
was the first stroke taken than a 
heayy shot and a shower of grape 
told them that the enemy was ‘alive 
to all their motions. ‘The shot was 
returned from a long eighteen- 
pounder, mounted on a traversing- 
bed, and from four carronades. Ser- 
rell’s ear told him, from the crash, 
that those shots were not fired in 
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vain. The schooner, as soon as she 
had fired, was yawed from her course ; 
but care had been taken to set by 
compass the relative position of the 
yet unseen enemy. Several shots 
were fired in rapid succession from 
the foe ; but the precaution of yaw- 
ing her left her as yet untouched. 
The fire was not returned ; ; and the 
men pulled well at the sweeps, and 
the schooner moyed through the wa- 
ter aided by a treacherous breeze, 
which, in conjunction with the in- 
creasing strength of the sun, was evi- 
dently clearing the mist away. The 
colours of England were hoisted, and 
Vernon had some hope of escape, 
when the level rays, with diamond 
points, penetrated the haze, and left 
them in full view of a large xebee, 
whose sweeps were manned by full a 
hundred men, who, on seeing their 
prey, yelled with delight, and gave 
chase, firing her bow-guns at the 
schooner. Vernon was not idle; 
his heavy traversing-gun was used 
with great effect, and the two after- 
most carronades did their duty. In 
the midst of the cheering of the men 
at the sweeps and the firing, [sabella 
sprung on deck, dressed in white and 
her hair unbraided. In a voice clear 
and firm she, kneeling on one knee, 
sung “ Miserere Domine,” which acted 
like an electric spark on the gallant 
crew, and all were fired with the 
resolution to escape or die. Vernon 
was soon by her side; but by a gentle 
repulse in voice and manner, he stood 
in mute admiration at the beautiful 
heroine. The running action con- 
tinued ; once eight of the Algerine’s 
sweeps were cut in two, throwing 
them into disorder, and increasing 
the distance between the vessels. 
Isabella would stand upon the taffrail 
cheering on the men, in spite of the 
remonstraneces of Vernon. Fresh 
sweeps were soon got out by Ba- 
bastro, and the xebec was coming up 
with them fast, when a well-aimed 
shot cut away the foremast, which 
tumbled over the bows, and the pi- 
rate fell astern. The ready Babastro 
then opened his broadside at the 
schooner, and crippled her so com- 
pletely that she was a mere log on 
the water. ‘The desperate calmness 
of Vernon was wound up to the 
highest pitch when Isabella, with a 
look which mingled sublimity with 
determination, said, “ Yernon, we 
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will die together! You will not 
live to see your Isabella a pirate’s 
and an infidel’s slave!” He clasped 
her hand, and exchanged one look, 
which gave the reply she wanted. 
The overwhelming force of the enemy 
left them without one chance; and 
Vernon had a duty to perform to 
his gallant but much-thinned crew. 
Suddenly the pirate ceased firing, 
and a man, evidently her commander, 
hailed them from the bow, and waved 
a white flag, which was replied to ; 
and under the same flag he came on 
board the schooner in a small open 
boat. On reaching the deck he made 
a low obeisance to Isabella, and ad- 
dressed her in Spanish, to the effect 
that with his telescope he had seen 
her heroism, and felt ashamed to war 
with women ; but as he had to con- 
sider the claims of his men, that he 
must make a prize of the schooner. 

“ Never!” was the reply of Isabella, 
re-echoed by the cheers of the enthu- 
siastic and desperate crew. 

Babastro smiled to see the heroism 
of a woman inspiring all: he gazed 
on the cool and determined brow of 
Vernon, and at length said,—* Yield 
without further resistance ; and, by 
Allah! your lives are safe, and you 
shall be held in reverence as my 
daughter.” 

‘Swear by the great God of hea- 
ven that you will not separate me 
from my husband, and that we are 
safe and may be ransomed; and as 
defence is useless, and can only end 
in the destruction of these gallant 
men, we will rely on your oath.” 

Vernon’s cheek was suffused with 
crimson, and he was on the point of 
staking all on the devotion of his 
men, when Babastro said, “I am 
deemed a pirate—it is true I war 
with eyery Christian nation ; but my 
warfare is fair and open, for every 
man’s hand is against me. Lama 
Moor, hunted from Spain, proscribed, 
and with a price upon my head, be- 
cause I have tried to avenge the 
murders of my fathers, and regain 
some part of the treasures taken from 
me by bigots and knaves. The Eng- 
lish, under whose flag you sail, are a 
nobler race ; and I regret that we met, 
and regret still more that we haye 
fought. All resistance is useless; ] 
have one hundred and fifty men, and 
a ship capable of much more endur- 


ance than this small bark. You haye 
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scarce a fifth of that number, and a 
shattered vessel.” 

Vernon then again required his 
solemn oath to save and treat with 
honour all on board, or that they 
would die and blow their vessel up. 
In this declaration Isabella joined. 
Babastro reiterated his promise ; then 
Vernon ordered his men from their 
quarters, and sat down by Isabella, 
suffering mental agony; who, now 
the climax had passed, was swooning 
on his bosom. 

Babastro gazed on them; his lip 
quivered, while thoughts seemed to 
cross his mind of events long passed. 
He knelt, and taking the unresisting 
hand of Isabella, pressed it to his 
forehead, and uttered some words in 
Arabic, importing that he had adopt- 
ed her as his daughter, and that 
Vernon claimed all the rights of 
hospitality, as understood so well by 
that wild and chivalrous people. He 
returned to the xebec, now close on 
her quarter, and came again with 
men to take possession of the prize. 
Ilis crew, lawless to all the world, 
were at his beck and bidding, and 
watched every look, as eager to obey 
and respect him. Each, as he passed, 
made a low and solemn obeisance to 
Isabella, while the keen eye of Ba- 
bastro was fixed on every one of them 
as he performed that duty. 

Babastro, addressing Isabella, said : 
‘“ Were I to consult only my daugh- 
ter’s comfort, I should leave her with 
her husband in this vessel, but I have 
now to consider her safety ; and in 
two respects I have some doubts if 
she remains here: the first is a 
doubt of the sea-worthiness of the 
vessel, shattered as she is, if it should 
come on to blow hard; the second, 
that many of my crew are not to be 
trusted in case of danger. ‘Therefore, 
it will be better for you to accom- 
pany me on board the xebee, where I 
have ordered a cabin to be prepared, 
and to take with you all you require 
for your comfort. We have the day 
before us, and be assured that scarce 
a breeze will ripple the face of the 
water.” 

Isabella and Vernon both express- 
ed their wish to remain on board 
the schooner. Babastro emphatically 
remarked, “It is not safe; let me 
entreat you to follow my advice.” 
The consent was given, and they 
were soon on their way to the xcbec, 
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accompanied by the greater number 
of the remaining crew. The sudden 
transition from security, and the so- 
ciety of each other, with every com- 
fort that could be obtained to make 
a ship bearable to a woman, to 
slavery, uncertainty, and the cabin 
of a pirate-frigate, seemed as yet ra- 
ther a dream than a reality. Isabella 
clung to Vernon; his pale counte- 
nance, as it met her gaze, varied 
from an expression bordering on 
despondency to sudden flashes of de- 
termination, fading to despair. He 
was young; he had never been pla- 
ced in a position which might have 
schooled him to rouse his mind, and 
act with calmness and decision; it 
was evident that the surprise — the 
position in which he found himself 
with the woman who had fled with 
him, had for a time confused and 
overwhelmed him. While the ex- 
citement of the action lasted he was 
cool and collected, and at times with 
the voice and words of heroism 
cheered on his men; now he seemed 
quite stunned by the apparent hope- 
lessness of his fate. Isabella required 
support, and to feel that him on 
whom she depended possessed those 
qualities which in times of danger 
and distress inspire the weaker with 
confidence. They sat down in silence. 
The officers and crew had scrutinised 
them when they first stepped on deck ; 
but no one had intruded on their pri- 
vacy and sorrow. The look and a few 
words from Babastro ensured respect 
from them all. They were awaken- 
ed from their silent bewilderment by 
words in English, and a voice they 
knew,— 

“ I don’t understand your Turkish 
Algerine lingo—all I says is just 
make way, for I'll see my captain, 
pris’ner or no pris’ner !” 

. On the last words being uttered, 
a half scuffle and a laugh were heard, 
and a few hasty steps on the com- 
panion-ladder, a knock at the cabin- 
door, followed by Serrell ; who look- 
ed for a moment on Vernon and his 
pallid bride, then said,— 

“ This here, sir, won't do at all; 
and if I stays a-looking at that there 
she Nelson, I shall be just as down 
in the mouth as you be. Sartain to 
be spliced to such an angel, and to be 
clinch’d in this here way, is a tarna- 
tion dilemmer; but when my poor 
Nance and I was ketched by the 
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Malays we was in a wosser plight. 
But, young captain, the cherub what 
sits up aloft never leaves poor Jack 
for to die in sich a clinch by infidel 
Mahometers ; and so you be sartain 
sure that that ’ere little cherub is a 
watchin’ over you now; and I shall 
see you a-lookin’ agen as you did 
when that ‘ere priest in the subter- 
raney passage had hold of that angel 
there ; and she will look just as she 
did when, like the spirit of Nelson, 
she cheered us on. Never be down- 
hearted-—it don’t do no good; and 
so ’scuse my freedom.” 

Serrell was as much exhausted at 
this harangue as at the toil of the 
action, turned his quid, and stood 
twisting his hat round and round 
before him, still looking at the for- 
Jorn and amazed lovers. 

Vernon at length looked up, and 
laughed outright ; which excited Isa- 
bella, who gazed on him with wonder. 

“ By St. George, old Serrell, you 
have roused me from my trance, and 
I thank you! This is no time for 
despair—no time to be chicken- 
hearted !” 

Then turning towards Isabella, 
was about to address her tenderly, 
when she anticipated him by saying, 
as her eye lighted up, “It is my 
Vernon—he is not stunned to stupe- 
faction— his soul is recovering all its 
power —and, by sympathy, mine feels 
its strength returning.” She trem- 
bled, looked on him, and, bending 
on his bosom, wept as she exclaimed, 
“These tears are woman's right— 
they are her relief; and as the rains 
of heaven on the earth revive the 
drooping world, so they recall her to 
fresh exertions.” 

Serrell drew his cuff across his 
eyes with a murmur,—‘ I never 
could stand their piping—it makes 
me as crank as a light collier. [ 
begs pardon, but do, pray, clear away 
the spray from them two eyes, or I 
sha’n't be able to do nothing with 
these here wagabonds.” 

Vernon, now thoroughly revived, 
laughed aloud; and even Isabella 
smiled; which Serrell secing, exclaim- 
ed,—* There’s the sight!—the sun 
a-peepin’ through that spray, and the 
cloudy sky will soon clear away. 
Med be we may have a squall or 
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two; but sartain sure it is all fine 
weather a-comin’.” 

“ Serrell,” said Isabella, extending 
to him her hand, “ you have been 
our best and wisest friend, and call- 
ed us from feelings of despondency, 
which prove our weakness.” 

He no sooner saw the white hand 
extended towards him, than with 
quickness and dexterity he relieved 
his mouth of his quid as he drew 
his cuff across it, and, with the grace 
of a courtier touching the hand of 
his queen* with his lips, gave it a 
smack which sounded round the ca- 
bin, and then looked as if he thought 
it very nice indeed. Vernon and 
Isabella could not refrain from smil- 
ing. Serrell, seeing it, observed,— 
“ There, that’s just as it was with 
poor Nance and I when the Malay 
mate slipped up and tumbled starn 
foremost into a big copper kid o’ hot 
rice. We was coiled up jist like you 
was—hope no ‘fence—and neither 
on us could muster a word, when 
that ’ere happened, and we both on 
us bust into a roar, what made all 
the rest on ’em laugh too; and that 
I thinks saved our lives, and some of 
our messmates too—for men must be 
devils indeed who can kill ye ater 
havin’ had a rousing laugh wi you. 
Forgive me, my lady,” continued 
Serrell, “ but I remember well what 
poor Nance said—she lies now in a 
snug berth in the grave-yard at St. 
Helen’s; for Nelson said to me, 
*Serrell, let your poor wife be de- 
cently buried, and my barge shall 
convey her remains to the shore.’ 
There, I won't say no more about 
that; but if any thing would have 
made her sleep comfortably, that ere 
speech of th’ admiral’s would. There 
wan't a man nor boy in the fleet but 
said, ‘ That’s what one might ’spect 
of th’ admiral ;' for he was a seaman, 
and loved a seaman to his heart.” 

Vernon was on the point of cutting 
short this strange speech, when an 
indication, understood by Vernon, 
stopped him in his intention, and 
led him to gravely ask what it was 
his wife had said when the Malay 
fell into the hot rice ? 

Serrell, having resumed his quid, 
replied,—* When we roared with 
laughing to see him clap his hands 


* The Queen of England has as well-modelled, as soft, and cold a hand to kiss, 


as ever graced a woman or a queen, 
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behind —for, saving your presence, 
my lady, the Malays don’t wear no 
purser’s slops —— 

“ What did Nance say, Serrell ? 
—never mind the Malays,” inter- 
rupted Vernon. 

‘Nance looks at me, and with that 
‘ere wery look what captured my 
heart, said, ‘ Jack, there never was a 
seam o’ misfortune without a thread 
or two o’ comfort in it, if we will but 
pick ‘em out, so nigh together is our 
joys and sorrows.’” 

Isabella looked at Vernon, and 
gently said,—* ‘Those homely words 
could only come from a well-strung 
heart and head. Let them be our 
motto, homely as they are. I will 
remember them, for Nancy and for 
Serrell’s sake. ‘They may stand me 
in good need, when—if there be a 
lower —in a deeper gulf of misery 
than this.” 

Shortly after Isabella intimated to 
Babastro their wish that Serrell might 
attend them, which was granted in- 


stantly. ‘Though the old seaman 
gladly availed himself of the per- 


mission, he growled whenever he 
could yent his pent-up feelings at 
every Turk, and only wished to be 
at the k inyard of a Long’ l'om, loaded 
to the muzzle, to pay off old scores. 
Babastro kept his word. No one 
presumed to intrude on the privacy 
of Vernon and Isabella; and what- 
ever was necessary for their comfort 
was obtained either from the schooner 
or the stores of the xebee. The fire 
of the schooner had been so correct, 
that, in addition to the loss of the 
foremast, her standing and running 
rigging were cut up; and two shot 
had struck her bows under water, 
and, from the increasing leak, had 
hegun to excite some apprehension 
on board the xebec. Fortunately 
the weather was calm—scareely a 
ripple glanced over the surface— 
which permitted the captors to repair 
the damage sustained by both vessels. 
Vernon made inquiries relative to 
those of his crew who had been 
wounded; and Isabella claimed of 
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Babastro, in the character of his 
adopted daughter, acquiescence in 
the minute directions of Vernon re- 
specting them.* 

The damages were so extensive, 
that three days had passed befor 
both the craft were considered fit to 
carry sail, and by that time had 
drifted ne: urly as far as the island of 
Alboran. During those three days 
the stunning effects of their capture 
had begun to wear off, and to shew 
them more distinctly the situation 
in which they were. Hitherto the 
conduct of Babastro had been marked 
by the studied courteousness of the 
Kast, brightened by the salen of 
chivalry which the Moorish refugees 
from Spain had retained, as the only 
thing worth keeping which they h: ud 
ever learned by their contact w ith the 
Spanish people. 

Notwithstanding 
Babastro, Vernon's 
awake; his love for Isabella, no 
doubt, increased that feeling, and 
added apprehensions which he dared 
not yet whisper to himself. Some- 
times, like a toiled lion, he chafed, 
and many projects for escape and re- 
capture crossed his mind; then he 
became desponding on remembering 
the position of Isabella, and the fact 
that his word of honour, his parole, 
had been virtually given on his be- 
ing permitted to accompany her. 
Many were the conferences they held 


the manner of 
suspicion was 


on their position; one suggestion 
was followed by another, till at 
length, mind-weary and _heavy- 


hearted, their last expressions seemed 
to wane away into the gloom of un- 
certainty ; and while their lips met, 
and the gentle pressure of affection 
was given and returned, no comfort 
was applied, not a ray of hope 
gleamed across the obscure web of 
their fate; and, worn with the cor- 
roding vexation of doubt and unde- 
fined apprehensions, they sought in 
sleep cither some forgetfulness of 
their wo or strength to bear up 
against the continuance of their mis- 
fortune. On the morning of thx 
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a gale, which so tried the jury fore- 
mast of the xebec, and threatened 
both the schooner’s masts, that Ba- 
bastro gave up all idea of keeping to 
windward, still less of beating to- 
wards his port ; but just before sun- 
set kept both vessels off the wind, 
and ran for the Bay of Almeria. 
It was midnight, when the distant 
lights of the town intimated to them 
their exact position ; as the moon 
rose, gradually illumining the shore 
and the bold undulating “hills above 
and around the port, the wind died 
away, and the Le sounds heard 
were the flapping of the sails, and 
the look-out men’s watchword. The 
moon rose, but its orb diminished, 
and gradually the splendour lessened, 
until a dim and silvery haze gathered 
over it, and seemed to expand, and 
gradually descend, and then to slowly 
creep over the smooth, but yet gently 
undulating, sea, as if covering it ten- 
derly with a mantle, so as not to 
wake it from its slumbers. The 
schooner had been in tow until then, 
when the two vessels drifting, pro- 
hably by the force of unseen attrac- 


tion, gradually approached each 
other, and it became necessary to 
lower a boat, for the purpose of tow- 


ing her clear of the xebec. This 
was done more than once during the 
middle watch, and repeated in the 
early part of the morning watch, 
when the haze had become a thick 
and almost impenetrable fog, and it 
was deemed expedient to keep a long 
hawser fast to the prize, and the 
boat manned near the schooner’s 
hows. It was after the hour of day- 
light, when Babastro came on deck, 
and looked anxiously round; but the 
fog would not permit him to see a 
cable’s length. He knew how often 
English vessels of war approached 
that coast, and he was too well aware 
of their skill and prowess not to be 
alive to the danger of an encounter 
with one of them. Ilis officers—if 
such they could be called—were of 
different nations, who had united 
for the sake of plunder, and were 
only restrained by the superiority of 
Babastro, and the knowledge that 
the majority of the crew were of his 
tribe, and devoted to him. ‘The re- 
mainder were villains of the nations 
and tribes of the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, from the Black Sea to the 
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confines of Morocco, all ready for 
every desperate and bloody deed,— 
so that plunder was likely to be the 


result. (Grouped round the foremost 
were seen the wiry-framed, active 
Arabs, with eyes of jet, finely- 


chiselled features, small hands and 
feet, and an elastic look which indi- 
cated that they were as dangerous in 
close fight as the leopard of their na- 
tive wilds. ‘Taciturn, watchful, and 
either motionless or electrically agile, 
they seemed to listen as instinctively, 
and ever and anon to peer along the 
deep, as if they would penetrate the 
fog, and then return to their lairs 
like beasts waiting for their prey. 
Here and there were seen the stalwart 
negro, with the red tunic and white 
linen drawers ; the sleeves short and 
full, displaying his sinewy arm, who 
now and then, as it were in imitation 
of the Arab, leaned over the bulwark, 
or peered through the portholes, 
with one hand behind the ear, as if 
to catch the lightest sound. ‘The 
swarthy Moor, less elegant in form 
than the Arab, with his broad sash- 

a remnant of his Spanish habit— 
lounged listlessly, waiting for any 
remark made by his more acute or 
more curious shipmates. While here 
and there were renegades from 
Greece, from France, and Spain, 
whose expressions of countenance 
gave a fair index of the low and 
reckless feelings which were pre- 
dominant : they were outlaws, and so 
thought all law oppressive, and were 
ready to war with all creation for the 
sake of plunder or excitement. ‘They 
had nothing to lose; temporary gra- 
tification was all they hoped to gain. 
Babastro was seen to glance around 
on the motley crew, and an expression 
crossed his face that might have been 
interpreted, “ Better even with such 
tools to wreak vengeance on my per- 
secutors, than not to be revenged ; 
but such tools I hold in utter abhor- 
rence, and use their vile propensities, 
their recklessness and skill, to work 
my own ends with, and then cast 
away, without another thought of 
where they go, and regardless if we 
never meet again.” If the register in 
heaven could be opened, and the 
lives of those men read, would 
seem enough to make hell shudder ; 
yet, 

** Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us ; 
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He knows each cord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 


About four bells (six o'clock), 
Babastro descrieda large ship through 
the haze, and, although her size at 
first excited some doubts in his mind 
of the precise character of her, he 
concluded that she was one of the 
great fruit ships which during the 
war ventured to make the run with- 
out aconvoy. The sea was as smooth 
as glass; not the lightest air could be 
felt, and there was every indication 
of an intensely hot and oppressive 
day. The sweeps were got out, and 
manned; and the xebec slowly 
neared the expected prize. Isabella, 
Vernon, and the prisoners, were con- 
ducted below; the schooner was cast 
off, with orders to keep as near as 
possible, and other warlike prepara- 
tions for boarding were made, as it 
would not be supposed so large a 
ship would surrender without mak- 
ing a stout defence. Serrell had 
kept close to Vernon, and when he 
heard the hatch over the after hold, 
where they were all stowed, battoned 
down, he said, in a whisper, “ Sir, I 
expects to have a breakfast at his 
majesty’s ’spense this morning, and 
my yappetite is a getting as keen as 
a dog-tish’s ater a gale o’ wind.” 

“ | have no doubt,” replied Ver- 
non, “ the fruiterer has some heavy 
guns, and, if there was a breeze, 
might make a good running fight ; 
but, in boarding, what are thirty or 
forty men against nearly two hun- 
dred? My “only hope is, that she 
may cripple this craft, and give us a 
better chance of being picked up by 
some of our cruisers.” 

Serrell had shewn symptoms of un- 
usual impatience while Vernon spoke, 
and had uttered several short sounds, 
something between an internal bark 
and a grunt, when he burst out,— 

* Ples ase your honour, I jist takes 
the liberty to say that craft aint no 
fruiterer.” 

“ What then?” asked Isabella, 
who, seated on a cask, leaning on 
Vernon, was endeavouring, through 
the gloom, to read the expression on 
Serrell’s face. ‘The deadened sound 
of a heavy gun interrupted the con- 
versation, 
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Serrell took a quid from his box, 
which even the pirates had not dared 
to touch, and, laine it in his cheek, 
quietly said,—* Pleasantest music | 
heard for some time.” 

Another gun, and then the sound 
of one scarce audible attracted their 
attention. Serrell, with a smile, re- 
quested Vernon to let him snooze 
“ for the matter of two bells, as he 
hadn’t had no sleep ever since he 
had bin aboard this werminous craft 
—full of varmint from head to 
starn.” 

“ Not including me, Serrell?” in 
quired Isabella. 

The old quartermaster sat up — 
there was no room to stand, and, 
bending towards Isabella, said, “ You 
is the angel what makes this jist 
within bearing; but unless my old 
eyes laafs-at me, and I be gettin 
maudlin like, that ere craft an’t no 
fruiterer.” 

“ What is she, then?” asked Isa- 
bella, with great impatience, but in a 
low voice. 

“ A new English six-and-thirty.” 

Vernon started! As he said, “ [ 
did not see her,” another gun—cheer- 
ing at the sweeps—and the same dis- 
tant return of the firing, extorted 
from Serrell, “Tol de rol rol!” then a 
snuffling laugh, followed by, “ What 
a bowse we will have at a kid of 
king's grog, en by!” 

Vernon, half gasping, pressing 
Isabella closer to him, and looking 
closely into old Serrell’s face, said, 
“ Serrell, did you with your own 
eyes see that ship, and know her to 
be an English frigate ?” 

“Tl be Begs, 
begs, your pardon, my lady. 
just going to say, that ‘I'd be ’ 
but I axes your ladyship’s pardon,— 
meant no offence ; “but there, med I 
never taste another sup 0’ half-and- 
half, nor nivir git another chaw of 
pigtail bakky, if that ere aint as nice 
a craft as I’ve sid for many a day; 
she sits like a duck on the water. 
A fruiterer! I thinks she has some 
fruit, too, aboard, of which we shall 
have some directly; I means, Mr. 
Vernon, grape,—the wery fruit for 
these here warmint’!’ 

“ Serrell, I implore you to speak 
so that I ce m understand you. What 
ship is it?” said Isabella. 

“ Please you, milady, as I was a 
saying, med I never have another 
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sup of grog, or a bit of bakky, if 
she b’an't a frigate, and you'll see.” 

Vernon quickly asked, “ What 
made you think so, Serrell ? Speak, 
—What made you think so ?” 

* There’s nothin’ sits in the water 
like "em: then her masts and yards 
taunt and square ; new riggin’; yaller 
sides, painted as them there lubbors 
in the dock-yards always daubs ’em ; 
hammucks fore an’ aft, I sid that 
drictly : then her teeth,—there an’t 
no Quakers made like’em.”* Again 
boomed the heavy gun; again the 
crew cheered at their sweeps, and 
the rippling water was heard without 
their dark prison. Vernon broke 
the silence with, “ If so, they are en- 
ticing this craft near by short charges 
of powder from the carronades aft.” 

“ That's what I thinks, Mr. Ver- 
non; but presently she'll get her 
broadside to bear, and then what a 
shindy there will be. I thinks we 
must be pretty nigh that pint now. 
Them there new frigates, hurried off 
to sea, is often in a wery bad state, 
and so “lowances must be made; but 
the stuff is aboard, and it comes nat- 
ral like, when call’d for. Begs par- 
don, milady ; but I thinks, howsome- 
dever, that if you would place your 
starn in that nook "twixt them two 
casks, as how you'd stow safer; for 
sartin sure we’s wery near the pint 
now.” 

Vernon, seeing the good sense and 
considerateness of the remark so 
oddly made, placed Isabella between 
the casks, one tier lower than where 
they sat. Scarcely had she been 
seated than a cry reached them, fol- 
lowed by a crash like bursting thun- 
der. 

“Tol de rol rol! that’s the pace, 
my children; they han’t tapt us 
yet!” growled Serrell. 

Vernon uttered one cry of delight, 
and pressed Isabella to his arms, ex- 
claiming, “ We're saved! we're 
saved !” 

“Hope so, your honour; but they 
han’t tapt us yet. Hears no sticks 
come down. Surely they an't so bad 
as that comes too, though we han't 
never been ‘low’d no practising pow- 
der; and a crew scraped from all 
parts can’t be spected to fire like 
sogers *tilleremen.” 
he tumult on board was great, 
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indeed ; and the voice of Babastro 
reached them faintly even in the 
hold. It was evident that the error 
had been discovered, and the xebec 
swept round, and was now pulling 
out of the line of the frigate’s guns, 
and using every effort to escape. 
Isabella was evidently occupied in 
imploring aid from on high. Vernon 
held her close to his bosom; his 
compressed lip and listening ex- 
pression told how intensely he watched 
every sound, by which to form some 
opinion of what was transpiring. The 
heavy firing was evidently more and 
more distant. 

Serrell turned his quid, and re- 
peated, “ Confound ’em, han’t tapt 
us yet. Iwas in hope that we should 
have been playing grampus here by 
this time ; but never a shot has tapt 
us, and we be as dry asdormice. [ll 
tell you what, Mr. Vernon, we have 
got one more chance; she'll out 
boats, and then we shali be re- 
captured, or else have more com- 
pany. ‘This here’s queer.” 

We must now transport ourselves 
and our readers to the frigate, for 
such she really was. 

During the height of the war, 
ships were, from necessity, often hur- 
ried to sea before they “could justly 
be said to be in a fit state either to 
buffet with the elements or cope 
with a disciplined enemy. The skill 
and energy of the officers, and the 
prestige of —— when the force 
was equal, were relied on. ‘The crews 
were often composed of men who had 
been swept from the gaols, impressed 
from the merchant service, drafted 
from other ships, or volunteered 
from the shore. Before those dis- 
cordant elements could be worked 
into that efficient implement the 
crew of an English frigate, much 
was required both from the captain, 
his officers, and those men who had 
been bred to the sea, and were true 
men-of-war’s men. ‘To form such a 
strange compound into masses, in 
which the good and steady seamen 
might act as examples to the inex- 
perienced, and as checks on the bad, 
without being insulted by too com- 
plete a contact with the housebreaker, 
the poacher, the smuggler, and the 
runaway, brought into play not only 
the keenest knowledge of human 
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nature, but the highest and best 
feelings of public duty, and indivi- 
dual kindness and consideration. The 
smuggler was never disrespected, and 
generally made a useful seaman ; the 
poacher, so far as his occupation, was 
looked on as fair game; the runaway 
was soon classed either among the 
restless and the active, or the bad, 
and watched accordingly; the men 
discharged from the prisons were 
each insults to the officers and the 
seamen, and were always considered 
in that light, though their former 
lives had little weight in their future 
treatment : their obedience, docility, 
and conduct, were the usual criteria ; 
and as they were removed from temp- 
tation, and with hundreds of eyes 
around them, they were often re- 
claimed, and became useful men to 
the state. Of such discordant ele- 
ments was the crew of this frigate. 
She had been hurried to sea as soon 
as the provisions and water were 
stowed, with a new captain, officers 
unknown to each other, before the 
men were stationed, and with every 
thing new on board from the keel- 
son to the truck. The captain had 
not been employed for some years, 
and was not by any means in good 
training ; his first lieutenant wore a 
green shade, being afflicted with oph- 
thalmia,—otherwise a zealous officer ; 
the second lieutenant had exhibited 
symptoms of insanity a few days 
after they had been at sea ; the third 
lieutenant was ill in his cot; and, 
with the exception of a few young 
mates and middies who had served 
with one of Nelson’s distinguished 
captains, the others were a rough- 
hewn set, whose animal courage was 
their highest qualification. Many— 
indeed the greater number—of the 
officers and crew had never heard a 
shot fired by an enemy or them- 
selves. Such was the condition of 
the frigate on the morning the xebec 
swept towards her; being supposed 
by Babastro, who had only seen 
English men-of-war long after their 
first cruise, to be a stout merchant- 
ship, and therefore a valuable prize. 

The first lieutenant hastened to 
the captain, on learning that a heavy 
pirate vessel was sweeping towards 
them, and reported her approach. 
The captain, scarcely crediting the 
report, quickly asked, “ Did you see 
her yourself, sir ?” 
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The half-blind lieutenant replied, 
as feelings of regret crossed his mind, 
“ No, sir; but I heard her.” 

“ Heard her, sir? What do you 
mean, sir ?” 

The distant booming of a gun, and 
splash, splash, splash on the frigate’s 
quarter, stopped all further parley ; 
and the captain rushed past his pur- 
blind officer. to the quarterdeck, 
where he was saluted with another 
gun, and a nearer plash, plash. He 
walked quietly aft, as every eye 
watched his looks. Arden, a middy, 
who had received an order to act as 
lieutenant, and who had served un- 
der Nelson, and gave promise of fu- 
ture excellence, had ordered every 
one to keep down, so that the pirate 
might not be too soon aware of his 
error. 

“The devil take your impudence !” 
muttered the captain, as he looked 
on the xebec, now within two- 
thirds of gun-shot. “ Run a couple 
of carronades out abaft here; then, 
turning to the gunner, who touched 
his hat, “ entice her near with ’ few 
short charges, or in this calm she'll 
get away. Mr. Arden, that’s right, 
keep the people down ; arm the boats 
quietly ; overhaul the whips from 
the fore and main yards; get the 
lifts and burtons well taut; get the 
trusses well taut, too, and see the 
braces belayed ; get the boats ready 
for hoisting out, and the quarter- 
boats for lowering.” 

The blind lieutenant hurried to 
and fro, tumbling against one, and 
not getting clear of another; the 
boatswain swore in a voice between 
a growl and a whisper; the cook, 
with one leg, came hopping on the 
quarterdeck, to ask if the fires were 
to be put out, as the gunner had told 
him to stand by; the boats’ crews 
were busy as devils in a gale of wind; 
and every pickle of a midshipman 
was asking the first lieutenant’s leave 
to go into the boats, though some 
were scarce in their teens. 

Bang! splash, splash, splash, and 
another shot came hopping close up 
to the frigate. The captain smiled, 
as a man might at the impotent 
threatening of a little angry child. 
When he looked at his poor blind 
lieutenant, who was now all life, 
having epaulettes in his mind’s eye 
at least, he shook his head, and a 
look of anxiety crossed his brow—it 
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was but for a moment,—and, turning 
to him, said gaily, “ You must take 
charge of the boats; get close to him, 
and then you need not rub your 
eyes to see him. Mr. Arden, take 
charge of the launch. And who are 
your” looking at a supernumerary 
invalided middy. 

“ Ready to go, sir, and used to the 
work,” was the reply. 

“ Then go with Mr. Arden.” 

Other middies were appointed to 
the different boats, and every thing 
was reported ready for hoisting out. 
It was not too soon; for the pirate 
had ceased sweeping towards the 
frigate, and seemed to be doubting if 
he had not been running into a lion’s 
mouth. Down went the quarter- 
boats, crews, and all, who got a tow- 
rope from the bowsprit, and were 
towing the frigate’s head round; the 
men had cast loose the maindeck 
guns, and were at their quarters, and 
opened their fire as the ship brought 
her guns to bear, while the heavy 
boats were being hoisted out. The 
Admiralty, at that period, allowed 
each ship about sixpennyworth of 
gunpowder a-year, with which to 
practise the men at their guns, and 
the beneficial effects of that economy 
and good policy were apparent in 
our early contests with the Ame- 
ricans, in the war which commenced 
just at that period.* The frigate 
fired for full a quarter of an hour, 
and not one single shot struck the 
pirate, who was at first within grape- 
range. While this noise—it was 
nothing else—was going on, the 
larger boats and the launch were got 
out and manned, and were just pull- 
ing away, when it was observed 
that there was no surgeon in the 
boats. The supernumerary invalid, 
who had seen some service, thought 
this no joke, and asked Arden which 
was the doctor. He pointed out to 
him a swarthy, queer-looking fellow, 
more like an Italian bandit than an 
English surgeon’s mate, and called 
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him Frauski. The invalid seized 
him by the nape of his neck, and, in 
spite of his kicking and broken Eng- 
lish, put him in the boat, amid the 
laughter ofthe men. This man had 
received his appointment for some 
political information he had given, 
and had to learn his profession. Such 
things were done in former days ; 
and even the Duke of Wellington 
had frequently to complain of similar 
appointments in his army, and once 
was compelled to postpone the fight- 
ing of an important action for want 
of surgeons to dress the wounded. 
Away went the boats, away went the 
pirate, and away went the frigate’s 
shot—not quite in the same direction 
—to the disgust and amusement of 
Arden and the invalid, both of whom 
had been trained in a different school. 
Arden and his companion foresaw a 
long and arduous chase under a burn- 
ing sun, and not one breath of wind, 
and began at once to prepare their 
men and arms, and to so arrange, 
that the supernumerary men in the 
boat should relieve their companions, 
as rest-horses give a spell to the 
horses of a stage. The other boats 
followed their example. The first 
lieutenant pretended to look at the 
enemy with a glass, from under his 
green shade, but in vain, and only 
thought of getting to her, and of get- 
ting his epaulettes. The sun beamed 
forth a heavy, suffocating heat ; the 
frigate was gradually left, and the 
pirate swept freely towards the 
African shores of the Mediterranean. 

The xebec, with an English thirty- 
six gun frigate in sight, and which 
the lightest air of wind would have 
brought up to the assistance of her 
boats, left Babastro no alternative 
but to sweep away as fast as possible; 
and to endeavour to either cripple or 
sink the boats when far enough from 
the frigate, if they gained on him. 
An hour passed ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the exertions of the men, they 
did not appear to have gained a 


* The Shannon may be excepted. It is said that the patriot Sir Philip Broke 
had expended out of his own pocket nearly two thousand pounds, in penerae his 


system of gunnery and practice, when commanding that distinguished 


rigate. 


+ “ Itis, besides, very necessary that some effectual measures should be taken to 
increase the medical staff, not with gentlemen of rank, but with hospital mates.”— 
Letter to Lord Liverpool: Gurwoon’s edition of The Wellington Dispatches, vol. v. 

“ Indeed, one of the reasons which induced me to cross the Tagus on the 4th of 
































August, instead of attacking Soult, was the want of surgeons to the army, all being 
employed with the hospitals, and there being scarcely one for each brigade ; and if 
we had had an action, we should not have been able to dress our wounded.” — Ibid, 
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fathom on theenemy. The men were 
alternately relieved, and small quan- 
tities of biscuit and water served out 
to them. A gun from the frigate 
called their attention, and Arden saw 
with his glass a whiff at the main, 
which was the signal for recall. ‘The 
boats being within hail, the first 
lieutenant asked Arden what the gun 
from the frigate meant, and received 
for answer, “ That he supposed they 
were going to practise the men after 
the woful exhibition they had made.” 
Whatever the lieutenant thought, he 
took the reply for a fact, and the 
boats continued the chase ; gun after 
gun was fired by the frigate, which 
elicited from Arden the observation, 
that his suggestion was correct, and 
they were actually practising. All 
the hare-brained middies agreed with 
him ; the afflicted lieutenant sat with 
his head inclined, evidently smiling 
at the deception; once or twice he 
was seen to put his hand to his 
shoulder, and then to cheer on the 
willing men. The captain of the 
frigate, finding that his signals were 
not attended to, vented his anger on 
every body he either could see or 
meet with. The gunner was threaten- 
ed with a court-martial, four young 
middies were mast-headed, the very 
place they at that time most desired 
to be at, as it enabled them to see 
the boats the longer. At last the 
captains of all the guns on the main- 
deck were sent on the quarterdeck, 
and threatened with a cat-o’-nine-tails 
for not hitting the xebec. Singling 
out as thorough a seaman as ever 
went aloft, the angry captain began : 

“* You deserve to be skinned alive! 
How, sir, was it that you either 
could not, or would not, hit that 
villain of a pirate ?” 

Tom Bearaway hitched up the 
waistband of his trousers, turned his 
quid, and twirled his straw hat round, 
and “ thrice essayed to speak.” 

“What! won't you give me an 
answer ?” 

Tom, seizing a love lock ’twixt his 
finger and thumb, articulated, with 
some difficulty,— 

“ Please your honour, I'll tell 
you.” 

“ And if you don’t give me a suf- 
ficient reason, I'll give you a couple 
o’ dozen!” exclaimed the angry man, 
as he saw through his glass the boats 
now mere specks on the horizon, and 
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by a glance aloft not the semblance 
of a breeze. 

Tom gave his waistband another 
twitch ; and, looking on his captain, 
by an effort poured forth the follow- 
ing oration :— 

“ Please your honour "tis unpos- 
sible wi’ sich a set o’ lambkins as at 
my gun. There's a starved tailor ; 
a flunky, as sick as a monkey half- 
seas over; a pickpocket, as I was 
afeard wou'd steal the shot; a run- 
away ‘tarney’s clerk, as white as a 
pair o’ duck trousers; a pressed 
plow-boy, and two younkers from 
the navy school what med may be 
made summut on, and none on ‘em 
was ever practised, thanks to ther 
lordships up in Lunnun. [I thinks, 
beggin’ your honour’s pardon, ‘t was 
summut to get the gun fired at all.” 

The captain looked at him, and 
said,— 

“T think so too; but, by Saint 
George, I'll make gunners, or some- 
thing of them! Beat to quarters, 
and I'll exercise the guns for an hour 
myself.” 

The orderly marine at that mo- 
ment brought a letter on H. M. Ser- 
vice to the captain, who instantly 
opened it, and read from the un- 
fortunate mad lieutenant the follow- 
ing effusion :— 

“ Sir,—Having witnessed the admir- 
able practice from the main-deck of this 
ship, I beg to offer my services to teach 
every man and boy in the ship to hit the 
head of a scupper-nail at one thousand 
yards distant, on condition that the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty will 
not deduct the expense of the powder 
from my quarterly bill, due the 22d of 
next month.” 


It only required some such occur- 
rence to turn the event of the morn- 
ing into merriment, however seriously 
the commander of that frigate might 
feel on the actual condition of his 
ship, and however deeply anxious he 
must feel for the fate of the crews of 
the boats now out of sight, and who 
were evidently intent on coming up 
with the enemy. The substance of 
the poor maniac’s letter was soon 
in every mouth; and, though the 
thoughtless laughed, the thorough 
seaman looked grave. Tom Bear- 
away was seen whipping the end of a 
nice little rope’s-end, with a bit of 
silk thread and some pitch; and, 
having completed the task, put it in 
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his jacket-pocket, intimating that it 
was a persuader and brain-shiner for 
the benefit of the men at his gun, 
for “ he warn’t to be threatened with 
the cat for their want o’ larning.” 
The “ *tarney’s clerk,” whose round 
jacket had been made by cutting off 
the tails of his coat, was the first 
whose way was freshened by Tom 
Bearaway’s persuader, and who was 
made thereby to understand how he 
was to handle a train-tackle and stop 
the vent. The flunky and “ plow- 
boy” came in for their share; and 
Tom said, “ that ‘fore a week o’ Sun- 
days, they'd all hit the head o’ the 
scupper-nail.” 

The training, once commenced, con- 
tinued with unceasing attention, until 
that frigate afterwards became one of 
the smartest ships on the American 
station. 

We must now leave the frigate, 
floating on the glassy surface of the 
sea, like a huge creature basking in 
the sun; the boats following the 
pirate, ever and anon their crews 
cheering each other, and the pirate 
sweeping away apparently unwearied, 
but not leaving the boats. For two 
well-plied hours no perceptible dif- 
ference appeared in the distance be- 
tween them. 

While all these occurrences tran- 
spired, Isabella, Vernon, and Serrell, 
were prisoners in the dark and stifling 
after-hold of the pirate. When the 
noise of the frigate’s guns was no 
longer heard, but the increased dash- 
ing of the pirate’s sweeps, Serrell could 
no longer contain his grief and mor- 
tification. 

“ She’s a sweeping off—she’s found 
out her mistake, and it’s stock calm, 
and we be pulling away for Afriky.” 

Vernon, who had suspected that 
such was the fact, as soon as the 
firing ceased, listened attentively, and 
now and then caught the sound of 
Babastro’s voice urging his men to 
exert themselves. He then remem- 
bered that a small compass was in- 
serted in his watch-seal, and so con- 
structed that he could tell by the 
touch the direction of the xebec’s 
head, which, as the sagacious old 
Serrell had said, was towards the 
northern coast of Africa. The sus- 
pense and doubt were greater than he 
could endure; and, allowing his 
hand to leave that of Isabella, he 
said, in a stifled voice,— 
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“ Serrell, I'll see what's going on, 
come what may. Stand firmly under 
the hatches, I will creep on your 
back, then rise up with me; and, 
unless the hatches are closely battoned 
down, I will see something.” 

No sooner was the resolution taken, 
than it was successfully executed. 
The hatches rose; and Vernon, dart- 
ing up to the main-deck, at a glance 
saw the boats in chase, and returned 
as quickly to their allotted prison. 

He pressed the hand of Isabella, 
as he raised her spirits by assuring 
her that he felt certain of their re- 
capture. Serrell wiped his face, 
warm with the exertion and anxiety, 
and said,— 

“ Milady, ‘tis either one thing or 
t’other ; the boats won't go back, if 
they can hold wi’ us; and if they 
attacks us, they must take us or be 
sunk, and so I thinks the chances is 
equal.” 

“ A very unequal chance, Serrell, 
of our living to see the end of this 
dreadful affair, unless we have more 
air,” said Isabella, gasping and half 
smiling. 

Her complaining roused Vernon 
again, and he asked Serrell if he had 
any implement with which an aper- 
ture could be made. 

“Tl tell you what, sir,” replied 
the old seaman, “ if I had a haugur 
here, I wouldn’t let in air, but water; 
and that’s what would let our boats 
come alongside in double-quick time, 
and then a plug would put all to 
rights.” 

Vernon laughed at the idea, but 
recalled to his recollection that he 
and Isabella were on their parole; 
and, consequently, could not permit 
so desperate a remedy. Hours passed 
away, and nothing was heard but the 
even plashing of the sweeps, and now 
and then, “ Alla, il Alla!” At 
length Serrell’s appetite began to be 
unusually restive ; and, having armed 
himself with a large billet of wood 
which was between the casks, he began 
to batter at the hatches and halloa 
with all his might, using every in- 
sulting epithet he was master of; 
and, when going farther than he 
thought polite, looking in the direc- 
tion where Isabella sat, and repeat- 
ing, “ Saving your presence, milady 
—axes your pardon ;” then thumping 
again with redoubled violence, at 
last, as if worried at the perseverance, 
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the hatch was lifted, and instantly 
Serrell popped the end of the billet 
into the opening, and ledged the other 
end on a cask. 

“ Now, Mounseer Turk, it ‘ill puzzle 
you to shut the trap-door again,’ 
exclaimed Serrell. 

The Arab’s (for such was the 
officer who had raised the hatch) 
anger and threats availed nothing, 
Serrell was inexorable, he made signs 
for food, and indicated the exhausted 
state of Isabella, by gasping and 

yointing towards her ; Vernon joined 

Son and insisted on seeing Babastro; 
their vociferations were now joined 
by the ery of Isabella “ for the father 
who had adopted her ;” even at that 
time the sacred claim w was heard, con- 
veyed to him, and replied to in per- 
son. Water, air, food, and some 
mattrasses, were lowered down, which 
rendered their prison-house more 
tolerable. Babastro, as he left them, 
said, “ My child, remain quite still, 
in another hour I may be your 
prisoner ; for my men are wearying, 
while these ‘lions of the sea’ seem 
to gain strength, and to defy the heat 
and labour.” 

Isabella translated the words, which 
drew from Serrell his old expressions 
of delight, “ Tol de rol rol! Give 
way, my lads!” ‘Then he imitated 
the swaying forward of the coxswains, 
adding, “ Give way, my lads !” 

Another hour passed, during which, 
lulled by the heat and weariness, 
Isabella slept. During those hours 
the English crews toiled on under 
the influence of a burning sun. 
“ TIurra, hurra!” from one boat was 
replied to by the next, and thus they 
cheered each other to the work. 
Small bits of biscuit, steeped in weak 
rum and water, were given at inter- 
vals to the noble fellows, who never 
once complained ; and when Arden, 
with a loud, clear voice, exclaimed, 
“ We near her, my lads; we come 
up with her!” one loud, long cheer, 
and increased vigour told him what 
sort of stuff the crews were made of. 
He smiled, and said to the lieutenant, 
who was pretending to peer from his 
green-shade as he said, without being 
able to see the boat's bow, “ Yes, we 
near her; give way, my children. 
give way! With three hundred such 
hearts, we'd take a _ two-decker !” 
“ Tlurra, hurra!” was the acknow- 
ledgment, and on they went. Ver- 
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non’s attention was alive to the 
slightest variation of sound; and 
more than once noticed to Serrell 
that the sweeps were not as equally 
plied, and that he thought the men 
were becoming exhausted. His re- 
mark was correct, for more than one 
fell swooning and foaming at the 
mouth, which caused confusion and 
the interlocking of the blades of the 
sweeps, and consequent delay. Sud- 
denly the rowing ceased, and a con- 
fused and hurrying noise reached 
them. They listened, and Isabella 
exclaimed, “ I hear a faint and dis- 
tant cheering. There again!” 

Tol de rol rol! Llere they be, 
milady, close at hand.” 

Scarce had the words passed his 
lips, when several heavy guns were 
discharged. Isabella clang to Ver- 
non, and prayed with all the fer- 
vour of her soul, Serrell even 
become grave, and looked at the 
battoned hatches as if desirous of 
getting loose to aid his countrymen. 
A crash, and the noise of a more 
distant gun, told that the work of 
death had begun; the effect of the 
shot was felt before the sound reached 
them, the velocities being different. 

The pirate’s sweeps being the 
heaviest, his men had been wearied 
down, and now the position of the 
xebec and the boats may be thus 
described :—The sun was sinking into 
his ocean bed behind them, glancing 
his golden beams along the silvery 
unruffied sea, with edges tinged with 
burnished rays, around the disc as 
if to homage the departure of the 
heavenly orb, and varied their hues 
as it descended, from violet and gold 
to crimson set in warm deep tones 
graduating to tints of cool grey blue. 
The boats were rushing on—the only 
moving objects in this lov ely, peace- 
ful landscape ; the carronades in thc 
larger boats had been twice discharged 
with effect, and were now reserved 
for the moment when their grape and 
canister might make a passage for 
the desperate boarders; the officers 
were standing on the after-seats, 
waving their swords and cheering on 
their men, and directing the coxswains 
to the exact place where they were 
to board ; the marines and small-arm 
men kept up a running fire, which 
the enemy returned ; the boats being 
directed to both the quarters and 
bows of the xebec, and being neatly 
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yawed so as to render the direction 
of her heavy guns more untrue, 
they rushed with a shout of despera- 
tion on their enemy. ‘The closing, 
the dropping fire, the almost simul- 
taneous discharge of the carronades, 
were heard by the prisoners ; then the 
scuifiing of the feet of the boarders 
clambering up, with the heavy splash 
of some thrust back into the sea, 
mingled with cries, and shouts, and 
the sharp discharges of pistols, the 
clash of swords. Another thunder- 
ing cheer from men almost breath- 
less, heavy falls down the hatchways, 
gaspings, groans, a ery of mercy, and 
the tumultuous falling, leaping, hur- 
rying down of men who only thought 
of escaping death from their furious 
enemies, followed by the deep exult- 
ing shout of victory, which defies 
description, and the feeling of success 
that the desperate deed is done, which 
can only be faintly conceived by those 
who have not felt it, and which once 
felt can never be forgotten. 

‘She’s ours, and you have won 
your epaulettes!” were the first words 
addressed to the nearly blind lieu- 
tenant, who, whether he saw or not, 
cheered on his men, and was one of 
the first to board the enemy. 

That’s Mr. <Arden’s voice !” 
cried Serrell. “ Let us out!” and 
the billet was plied with extraordi- 
nary vigour. 

*‘Who—what have we 
and the hatches were raised. 

‘Me for one, Mr. Arden, and 
hopes I sees you well, sir. There's 
a she-Nelson down there; and one o 
your own sort, Mr. Vernon !” 

Isabella, more exhausted than over- 
come by fear, was lifted on deck ; 
but turned away from the horrid 
scene of blood and death, as they 
carried her to the taffrail. Serrell 
had gone to seek his messmates. As 
the first lieutenant was now quite 
blind, and several of the young mid- 
dies wounded, Vernon volunteered 

and his ten men, who 
in the forehold came 
out fresh and overjoyed, and were of 
vreat use. Isabella’s first inquiry 
was for Babastro, w& whom Vernon 
had at once taken under his proteec- 
tion. Ile was wounded on the right 
arm, and sat silent, exhausted, and 
subdued, under the bulwark where 
he had defended his vessel to the last ; 
and, had all his crew fought with the 
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same spirit as himself, the result 
would have been different, for the 
odds were great against the boats; 
but the vigour and determination of 
the attack appalled the other ofticers 
and men, and so the resistance at last 
was proportionally feeble. Arden and 
his companion, the invalid, ordered 
the decks to be cleared, the prisoners 
to be placed below, and two guns 
loaded to the muzzle to be pointed 
down towards them, so as to over- 
awe them in case any symptoms ap- 
peared of their rising against the 
captors. The dead of the enemy 
were consigned to the deep, those of 
the E nglish who had fallen were de- 
cently covered with their ensigns, 
the wounded carefully attended to, 
in which Frauski was of great use, 
for his fright had worn off now the 
fight was over. 

Suddenly the voice of the invalid 
was heard,— 

“ Arden, a prize — a discovery !— 
turkeys, ducks, chickens, ready dres- 
sed !” 

“ Where — where ?” exclaimed a 
dozen hungry fellows, who thought 
fighting on an empty stomach un- 
constitutional. 

The invalid had discovered some 
large jars in the chief cabin; and, fore- 
ing open the top of one of them, thrust 
in his hand and grasped a parboiled 
turkey, which he displayed to the 
admiring crowd. <A cask of light 
French wine was got up from below, 
fires were lighted, and grilling, roast- 
ing, broiling, were the order of the 
evening. <A light breeze one up, 
the moon rose as if purposely to light 
them on their way, songs were sung, 
and the wine discreetly drank, until 
only the watchful voice of Vernon 
was heard, sometimes to Serrell or the 
helm, sometimes to the sentries over 
the prisoners, and often to the look- 
out men. ‘The victors, overcome by 
fatigue, fighting, food, and sleep, had 
sunk to rest, but each grasped his 
weapon to be ready in case of need. 
A canvass awning sheltered Isabella 
from the dew, and Babastro remained 
on deck, receiving at her hands a 
return of his kind and manly treat- 
ment of her. The breezes filled the 
sails of the xebee, and she glided 
through the glittering moonlight, 
towing the fine boats whose crews 
had so gallantly captured her, and 
trailing some of her sweeps and 
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shattered spars, which there had been 
no time to clear away; and when 
the eastern light appeared, the frigate 
was discerned under a cloud of can- 
vass beating to windward. 

As the morning light increased 
Vernon saw, to his great joy, his 
schooner on the frigate’s lee quarter. 
The news was soon carried by 
Vernon to Isabella, and circulated 
through the ship. Babastro rose, 
looked at the frigate, and saw that 
the last hope of either escape or re- 
capture had vanished. In another 
hour they rounded too close to the 
frigate. Fortunately, the schooner’s 
crew, seeing what happened to the 
xebec, rose on the prize-keepers and 
recaptured their vessel, and thus put 
all doubt as to Vernon's again re- 
suming her at rest. Every attention 
was paid to Isabella by the captain 
of the frigate, and all the assistance 
required was tendered with the gen- 
tlemanly feeling which that captain 
was known to possess. Whatever he 
surmised he never expressed; and 
Isabella found herself once more in 
her own cabin, where but little change 
had taken place, and at first glanced 
over the events of the last few days 
as the remnants of a dreadful dream. 
Then her whole heart gave way to 
gushes of thankfulness for her pre- 
servation, and she poured out her 
thanks to that superintending Pro- 
vidence which is apparent to all who 
reflect and believe, though the cold 
application of general and philosophic 
laws, governing and linking all that 
happens to man, may be brought by 
the pseudo-learned to outweigh the 
universality of prayer, and convert 
the definite and positive promises of 
Omnipotence into indefinite mental 
efforts. She remembered, too, and 
repeated to Vernon the proverb Ser- 
rell had learned from his wife, that 
“in every seam of misfortune there 
are threads of comfort, if we will but 
pick them out.” As in duty bound 
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she wrote to the captain of the frigate 
respecting Babastro, which insured 
his being treated with less severity, 
and perhaps subsequently saved his 
life, for his wanton attack on the 
schooner, before he knew what flag 
she sailed under, could not be obli- 
terated by his subsequent conduct. 
The reception of the ophthalmic lieu- 
tenant and his officers and men was 
all that could be desired. Success 
had attended on their perseverance 
and gallantry ; and the story of the 
whiff at the main and the gunnery- 
practice became a useful joke in all 
their mouths, and various were the 
droll applications of it among the 
seamen. The breezes blew freshly ; 
and, under convoy of the frigate, the 
little squadron stood towards Gib- 
raltar. Isabella, refreshed by sleep, 
a morning bath, and a well-arranged 
toilette, came the following morning 
on deck, receiving the homage of the 
adoring and admiring crew, and the 
carolling of Serrell at the helm,— 


“What argufies sniv'ling and piping 
your eye, 

Why what a fool you must be, 

Don’t you know there’s a sweet little 
cherub 

Sits up aloft, to take care of the life of 
poor Jack?” 


Tsabella’s heroism becoming known, 
she was an object of universal ad- 
miration, which, added to her beauty, 
created very strange superstitious 
feelings among the seamen, and many 
were the hints and speculations of 
what she really was. By the time 
the schooner was refitted, it was 
whispered by some wag, and received 
among the men-o’-warsmen, that she 
was the goddess Britannia, “ come 
down for to see the English fleet.” 
Vernon thought it high time to sail 
away with his goddess, whose future 
adventures will be continued in an- 
other Paper. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON.* 


We have watched Mr. Ainsworth’s 
literary career with interest from its 
commencement to the present period, 
and our regular readers know that 
though we have mostly commended 
his efforts, we have not abstained 
from censuring him when we thought 
he deviated from the right path. 
We galloped with his ‘Turpin in wild 
excitement to York, a feat which 
some stupid sceptics in these dull 
days affect to doubt —in these days 
when omnibuses threaten to deprive 
maid-servants and errand-boys of the 
use of their legs ; and those commer- 
cial ditches, called railroads (may 
ruin befall their inventors!), seem 


likely to supersede the noble art of 


horsemanship. We believe that Dick 
Turpin did ride from London to 
York, though it might not be on a 
single horse, nor precisely under the 
circumstances described by Mr. Ains- 
worth. Be that, however, as it may, 
we, in imagination, galloped along 
through Stevenage, Stilton, and Stam- 
ford, right joyously with Black Bess ; 
and threaded the mazes of the masque 
with that hyperborean Belvidere, the 
Admirable Crichton, at the glittering 
court of the Medicean Messalina ; 
and have followed Mr. Ainsworth’s 
flight through many a scene of love 
and chivalry with “ high thoughts 
possessed.” But when he stooped to 
become the vulgar ruffian’s eulogist, 
the panegyrist of the burglar, and 
the romancist of the crimp,—when 
Mr. Ainsworth lent his pencil to shed 
a halo around the path of crime, and 
encouraged fools to mock at sin by 
holding up Jack Sheppard and Edge- 
worth Bess for the 
Wych- street apprentices and the 
scullions of Clerkenwell, we depre- 
cated the dangerous act, and deplored 
such a desecration of talent. Ac- 
cordingly, when it was announced 
that Mr. Ainsworth had selected The 
Tower of London as a subject whereon 
to exercise his genius, we heartily 
rejoiced, and felt as do those who 
welcome a beloved wanderer back to 
the pure paths he had for awhile for- 
saken. Our joy was, however, soon 
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disturbed ; for, shortly after the com- 
pletion of The Tower of London, Mr. 
Ainsworth began to lend his pen to 
a Sunday newspaper, the character 
of which we do not care to draw. If 
writing monthly fragments threatened 
to deteriorate Mr. Ainsworth’s pro- 
ductions, what must be the result of 
this hebdomadal habit? Captain 
Marryat, we are sorry to see, has 
taken to the same line. Both these 
popular authors may rely upon our 
warning, that they will live to see 
their laurels fade, unless they more 
carefully cultivate a spirit of self- 
respect. That which was venial in 
a miserable starveling of Grub Street, 
is positively disgusting in the ex- 
travagantly paid novelists of these 
days—the caressed of generous pub- 
lishers. Mr. Ainsworth and Captain 
Marryat ought to disdain such pitiful 
pedling — let them eschew it without 
delay. 

‘The general welcome with which 
Mr. Ainsworth’s JYower of London 
has been greeted, seems as if our 
feelings were shared by many of 
our contemporaries ; but we cannot 
re-echo the extravagantly fulsome 
praises which the weekly and daily 
press have lavished upon the work, 
and which have been reprinted, not 
in the best taste, upon the frightfully 
ugly cover of the numbers as they 
have successively appeared. In our 
deliberate opinion, The Tower of 
London clearly discloses Mr. Ains- 
worth’s capacity to perform some- 
thing far better. Without flattery, 
we consider that the beauties and ex- 
cellences of the romance before us 
are Mr. Ainsworth’s own, while its 
faults are the result of the system 
under which it has been brought 
forth. The system to which we 
allude, is the now prevailing one 
of publishing all sorts of works — 
serious, sentimental, and _ scientific, 
gay, grave, or grotesque—in monthly 
numbers ; a system which we think 
so detrimental to the interests of 
literature, that we will take the pre- 
sent very fitting opportunity, with 
Mr. Ainsworth’s fate before our eyes, 
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- 
to lift up our voices against it. We 
hate all serials, as it is the nasty con- 
ceit now to call these disyecta mem- 
Under this system in- 
ferior wares are entailed upon the 
public, because by it their authors 
are corrupted. It induces careless- 
ness, and tempts to the indulgence of 
clap-trap for stage effect, or the less 
generous motive to insure the sale of 
a subsequent number, “ At this mo- 
ment her lamp was extinguished ;” 
* Gera udine fell on the lifeless body 
‘Lucinda yielded 
Ruggiero’s violence, 


bra libri rum. 


of her 
at length 
wh n —"” 
Such terminations of No. L, con- 
strain sensitive natures to purchase 
No. IL. We cannot suppose Mr. 
Bentley, [ler Majesty’s Bookseller in 
Ordinary, would request any of his 
writers to wind up, or break 


i rathei 
number fashion 


in the above 
sordid motive of forcing a 


5 
| . h 
id We are 


ott, a 
for the 
sure that Mr. 


quite 
Ainsworth would not comply with 
any such mandate ; but we fear that 
under the serial system , the sins of 
proc rastination and carelessness hav« 
ver him. We are not acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Ainsworth’s habits of 
composition; he may, for aught we 
positively know tothe contrary, sketch 
out and completely compose a story, of 
which he delivers out : portion of 
copy, month by month; but there are 
signs and tokens in the work unde) 
consideration, which lead us to suspect 
that he is tempted to put off until 
the last moment, and write between 
the 10th and 15th of the month, what 
must be published on the last day of 
the month. To give a specimen :— 
in No. VIII. Courtenay, 
earl of Devonshire, who had - mis- 
fortune to be loved at once by the 
two royal sisters, Mary and E lizabeth, 
without having yeni chou gh heartily 
love either. is represented 
caping from the Tower where he 
Was a close and in conside r- 
sing his head ; and 


sale, al 


come 


( hap. 18, 


to as e@CsS- 
prisoner, 
able jeopardy of lo 


escape more 


as if to impress his 
) 


n the reader’s recollec- 
Cruikshank’s graphic 
— il is put in requis sition to depict 
the youth swimming across the moat 
of the ‘Tower, while guns are blazing 
away at him from the battlements, 
and balls are speckling the surface of 
the water. This is at page 239; but 
at page 290, in No. X., we find Cour- 


strongly up 


tion, George 
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tenay quietly talking to the French 
ambassador, Noailles, in the presence- 
chamber, as if nothing had happened ; 
his mortal foe, Re ard, the Spanish 
ambassador, being present, too, who 
had just subjected a dwarf,  Xit, Mr. 
Ainsworth’s Geoffrey Hudson, to the 
embraces of the “ scavenger’s daugh- 
ter” for having fac silitated C ountoniys 5 
escape. Not a word in the interva 
is dropped as to how Courtenay, we 
escapes from the Tower by the help 
of Wyat, Queen Mary’s most for- 
midable foe, is restored to favour in 
defiance of Renard, A‘s most mortal 
foe, who is represented as ail in- 
fluential with Mary at this period 
‘To probe a romance thus may savour 
of hypercriticism in the estimation 
of some ; and others may remind us 
of the historical fact that the J a cess 
Elizabeth was confined a prisoner at 
Ashridge, while Courtenay, in 
chief offence in Mary's eyes was his 
love of FE zaneeey was permitted to 
James's; but this 
Ainsworth of the sin 

He ought to have 
accounted for Courtena ys return to 
court, however briefly; and would 
have done so, we presume to thi nk, 
had he not forgotten in the intervals 
of publication what had befallen him. 
Probabilities must not be palpably 
violated in fictitious 


reside at 
not purge ni 
of carelessness. 


does 


narrative,— 


* Ficta vyoluptatis causa sint proxima 
veris.”” 


Almost every fault in Mr. Ains- 
worth’s romance — and we will not 
spare to point them out, for all hi 
faults are corrigible by care—origi- 
nate, we think, in the mode of' its 
publication, which has tempted him 
to write by fits and starts. No au- 
thor can be supposed to write any 
considerable work continuously, it 
must of necessity be 
intervals; but, unless published by 
bits, it may be revised and correcte 
in the bulk, and its continu ity and 
consistency 
too, a word on 


nee 


1 


preserved. To int 
behalf of readers, 

are sure their pleasure is much mar- 
red by this jotting system ; we believ« 
that Waverl y would not have fasci- 

nated as it did, had it appeare 1 in 
monthly parts, especially if they had 
been printed in the detesta! * man- 
ner under the ateaiens of 
which the Tower of London has ap- 


peared. Mr. Ainsworth has good 
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cause of complaint against his pub- 
lisher ; for the type, paper, and print- 
ing, are alike disgraceful in the pre- 
sent day, when the meanest trifles 
are ushered into the world with every 
mechanical advantage. 

We have dwelt at considerable 
length—in the opinion of some of our 
readers, perhaps, at undue length — 
on matters extrinsic of the merits of 
Mr. Ainsworth as an author. But we 
were unwilling to pass by this very 
fair opportunity of animadverting on 
a system to which we think the main 
faults of the Tower of London are 
imputable, and from which we think 
the literature of the day will suffer. 
‘Yo require in this age of impatience, 
when the speed of Eclipse must be 
surpassed to accelerate a Cheapside 
shopkeeper’s bath at Brighton, or a 
Brummagem button-maker’s arrival 
at the market—it is too 
much to require of authors the tardy 

former days. A sup- 
nine years—nonum pre- 
matur in annum—implies a fortitude, 
a philosophical forbearance, we must 
not expect from the Sir Listons, the 
Pelhams of this generation ; but the 


, 
London 


processes of 
pression of 


publication of less than the whole of 


a novel or romance at once may be 
interdicted, without the fear of caus- 
ing any impatient scribbler’s death 
by the restraint. It would be better 
for all parties. Writers and readers 
would be alike benefited. The former 
weuld be saved from often exposure ; 
the latter from frequent disappoint- 
ment :— 


‘‘ Membranis intus positis, delere licebit 
Quod non edideris.’ 


We have had the less scruple in 
devoting some space to the above 
discussion of a subject which we 
really deem of literary importance, 
because we are not called upon to 
give any prolix analysis of Mr. Ains- 
worth’s historical romance. ‘The fic- 
titious materials are very slight— 
limited almost to the conception of a 
dwarf, who, we fear, is a greater fa- 
vourite of the author than he will 
ever prove of any of his readers, 
whose memories are tenacious of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Geoffrey Hudson, 
and three giants, of whom we will 
presently speak more at large. The 
well-authenticated incidents of the 
brief reign and eruel death of Lady 
Jane Grey constitute the fabric of 
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Mr. Ainsworth’s romance ; and truly 
those facts were stranger than fiction, 
more touching than any tale of wo 
ever invented by the tenderest ima- 
geen: — 

‘ ‘The history of tyranny,” eloquently 
observes Sir James Mackintosh, “ affords 
no example of a female of seventeen, by 
the command of a temale and a relation, 
put to death for acquiescence in the in. 
junction of a father, sanctioned by the 
concurrence of all that the kingdon 
could boast of what was illustrious in 
nobility, or grave in law, or venerable 
in religion. The example is the more 
affecting, as it is that of a person who 
exhibited a matchless union of vouth and 
beauty with genius, with learning, with 
virtue, with piety ; whose affections were 
so warm, while her passions were so per- 
fectly subdued. It was a death sufficient 
to honour and dishonour an age.” 


Mr. Ainsworth seems inspired with 
a higher genius wherever he intro- 
duces Lady Jane, and, unconsciously 
to himself, displays his own powers 
to the greatest advantage when he is 
narrating her solitude and sad suf: 
ferings. We say unconsciously to 
himself, because we suspect that Mr. 
Ainsworth has bestowed more p ains 
upon many 
racters, end, like many 
trious writers, loves that best which 
he has laboured most. It is true 
that a novelist has little more to do 
than recite from the accredited re- 
cords of her times the say ings, doings, 
and sufferings of Lady Jane Grey, to 
win admiration and fasten all regards ; 
but there is always room for every 
writer to tell old things in a novel 
fashion; and we think our readers 
will peruse with satisfaction the fol- 
lowing description of an interview, 
shortly before her execution, between 
Lady Jane and her old tutor, 
aan — 

* Jane’ Ss present prison was far more 
seeucntiaats than her former place of con- 
finement in the Brick ower; and by 
Mary’ s express injunctions, every atten- 
tion consistent with her situation was 
shewn her. Strange as it may seem, she 
felt easier, if not happier, than she had 
during the latter part of the period of her 
liberation. Then, she was dissatisfied 
with herself, anxious for her husband, 
certain of the failure of his enterprise, 
and almost desiring its failure,—now, the 
worst was past. No longer agitated by 
the affairs of the world, she could suffer 
with patience, and devote herself wholly 
to God. Alone within her prison- 
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chamber, she prayed with more fervour 
than she had been able to do for months ; 
and the soothing effect it produced w as 
such, that she felt almost grateful for her 
chastening. ‘I am better able to bear 
misfortune than prosperity,’ she mur. 
mured ; ‘and I cannot be too thankful 
to Heaven that I am placed in a situa- 
tion to call forth my strength. Ob! 
that Dudley may be able to endure his 
trial with equal fortitude! But I fear his 
proud heart will rebel. Sustain him, 
Lord! I beseech thee, and bring him to 
a true sense of his condition.’ 

“« Convinced that her days were now 
unmbered, having no hope of pardon, 
scarcely desiring it, and determined to 
reject it, if coupled with any conditions 
affecting her faith, Jane made every pre- 
paration for her end. 


No longer giving 
up a pettion of her 


time to study, she 


entirely occupied herself with her devo- 
tions. Influenced by the controversial 
spirit of the times, she had before been 


as anxious to overcome her opponents in 
argument, to convince her 
of her errors. Now, though feeling equally 
strong in her c ause, she was more lowly- 
minded. Reproaching herself bitterly 
with her departure from her duty, 
ught by incessant prayer, by nightly 
gil, by earnest and beartfelt supplic ae 
tion, out the offe — . < ave 
not norance,’ she thought, 
, yes open, a therefore 
is far greater than if no light 
vouchsafed me. By sincere 
alone can I hope to work out 
my salvation; and if sorrow, 
and shame, with the most 
earnest desire of amendment, constitute 
repentance, I am truly contrite. But I 
feel my own unworthiness ; and, though 
I know the me rcy of Heaven is infinite, 
yet I scarcely dare to hope for forgive- 
ness for my trespasses. I have trusted 
too much to myself already, and find that 
I relied on a broken reed. I will now 
trust only to God.’ 
And thus 


as they were 


} 
she 


to wipe 
sinned in ig 
but with my e 

my fault 
had 


contrition 


been 


remorse, 
combined 


she pass¢ d her time, in 


the strictest self-examination, fixing her 
thoughts above, and withdrawing them 
as much as possible from earth. The 


effect was speedily manifest in her altered 


looks and demeanour. When first brought 


to the Martin Tower, she was downcast 
and despairing Ere three days had 
passed, she became calm, and almost 


cheerful, and her features resumed their 
wonted serene and seraphic expression. 
She could not, it deaden the 
pangs that ever and anon shook her, when 
she thought of ber husband and father. 
But she strove to console herself by the 
hope that they would be purified, like 
herself, by the trial to which they were 
subjected, and that their time of separa- 
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tion would be brief. To the duke she 
addressed that touching letter preserved 
among the few fr gments of her writings, 
which, after it had been submitted to 
Gardiner, was allowed to be delivered 
tohim. It concluded with these words : 
‘ And thus, good father, I have opened 
unto you the state wherein I pre sently 
stand,—my at hand. Although to 
you it may seem woful, yet to me there 
is nothing ‘that can be more welcome than 
to aspire from this Vale of Misery to that 
heavenly throne of all joy and pleasure 
with Christ, my Saviour. In whose 
steadfast faith (if it may be lawful for 
the daughter so to write to the father), 
the Lord who hath hitherto stre ngthened 
you 60 continue to keep you, that at the 
last we may meet in heaven.’ 

“ With her husband she was allowed 
no communication ; and in reply to her 
request to him once more, she was 
told that their sole meeting would be on 
the scaffold :—a wanton insult, for it was 
not intended to execute them together, 
The room, or rooms (for the large circular 
chamber was even then divided by a 
partition), occupied by Jane in the Mar- 
tin Tower, were those on the upper story, 
ten: ore-mentioned, by the 
keeper of the regalia, and her chief place 
of resort during the day-time was one of 
the deep embrasures looking towards the 
north. In this recess, w holly unobserved 
and undisturbed, she remained, while 
light lasted, upon her knees, with a book 
of prayers, or the Bible before her, fear. 
ful of losing one of the precious moments 
which flew by so quickly, and now so 
tranquilly. At night she withdrew, not 
to repose, but to a small table in the 
midst of the apartment, on which she 
placed the sacred volume and a lamp, 
and knelt down beside it. Had she not 
feared to disturb her calm condition, she 
would not have allowed herself more than 
an hour’s repose, at the longest intervals 
nature could endure. But desirous of 
maintaining her composure to the last, 
she yielded to the demand ; and, from 
midnight to the third hour, stretched 
herself upon her couch. She then arose, 
and resumed her devotions. 
rules were observed in 
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The same 
respect to the 
food she permitted herself to take. Re- 
stricting herself to bread and water, she 
ate and drank sufficient to support na- 


ture, and no more. 
** On the fourth day after her confine- 
nent, the gaoler informed her there was 


a person without who had an order from 
the queentosee her. Though Jane would 
gladly refused admittance to the 
applicant, she answered meekly, ‘ Let 
him come in.’ 

*« Immediately afterwards a grave-look- 
ine 


ng, middle aad man, with a studious 


have 
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countenance overclouded with sorrow, 
appeared. He was attired in a black 
robe, and carried a flat velvet cap in his 
hand, 

“ « What! Master Roger Ascham, my 
old instructor !’ exclaimed Jane, rising 
as he approached, and extending her hand 
to him, ‘ I am glad to see you.’ 

“ Ascham was deeply affected. The 
tears rushed to his eyes, and it was some 
moments before he could speak. 

“« Do not lament for me, good friend,’ 
said Jane, in a cheerful tone, ‘ but re- 
joice with me, that I have so profited by 
your instructions as to be able to bear 
my present lot with resignation.’ 

““«T do, indeed, he vartily rejoice at it, 
honoured and dear madam,’ replied As- 
cham, subduing his emotion ; ‘and I would 
gladly persuade myself th: it my instruc- 
tion had contributed, in however slight a 
degree, to your present composure. But 
you derive your fortitude from a higher 
source than any on earth. It is your piety, 
not your w isdom, that sustains you ; and, 
though I have pointed out the way to 
the living waters at which you have 
drunk, it is to that fountain alone that 
you owe the inestimable blessing of your 
present frame of mind. I came not hither 
to depress, but to cheer you ; not to in- 
struct, but be instructed. Your life, 
madam, will afford the world one of the 
noblest lessons it has ever received ; and, 
though your career may be closed at the 
point whence most others start, it will 
have been run long enough.’ 

“«* Alas! Master Ascham,’ re- 
joined Jane, ‘I once thought that my 
life and its close would be profitable to 
our church, that my conduct might haply 
be a model to its disciples, and my name 
enrolled among its martyrs. Let him who 
standeth, take heed lest he fall. I had 
too much confidence in myself. I yielded 
to impulses, which, though not culpable 
in the eyes of men, were so in those of 
God.’ 

“« « Oh, mi dam, you re on h yourself 
far too severely !’ cried / Ascham. ‘ Un- 
happy circumstances have made you 
amenable to the laws of your country, it 
is true, and you give up your life as a 
willing sacrifice to justice ; but this is all 
that can, or will be required of you, by 
your earthly or your supreme Judge. 
hat your character might have been 
more absolut ly faultless in the highest 
sense I will not deny, had you sacrificed 
every earthly feeling to duty; but I for 
one should not have admired, should not 
have loved you as I now love you, had 
you acted What you con- 
sider a fault, has proved you a true wo- 
man in heart and affection; and your 
aaaies cy as a believer in the Gospel, 
and upholder of its doctrines, has been 


rood 


otherwise. 
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equally strongly manifested. Yourname 
in after-ages will be a beacon and a guid- 
ing-star to the whole Protestant C hurch !’ 

“ « Heaven grant it!’ exclaimed Jane, 
fervently. ‘I once hoped—once thought 
sO. 

“« * Hope so — think so still,’ rejoined 
Ascham. ‘ Ah, dear madam, when I last 
took my leave of you before my depz arture 
for Germany, and found you in your 
chamber at Bradg: ate, buried in the Phedo 
of the divine philosopher, while your noble 
father and his friends were hunting, and 

disporting themselves in the park ; when, 
to my wondering question, as to why you 
did not join in their pastime, you an- 
swered, ‘ That all their sport in the park 
was but a shadow to the pleasure you 
found in Plato;’ adding, ‘ Alas! good 
folk, they never felt what true pleasure 
meant :’ at that time, I little thought for 
what a sad, though proud, destiny you 
were reserved.’ 

“* Neither did I, 
cham,’ replied Jane ; ‘ but you now find 
me ata better study. I have exchanged 
him whom you term, and truly, in a cer- 
tain sense, the ‘ divine’ philosopher, for 
writings derived from the highest source 
of inspiration, —<direct from heaven—and 
I find in this study more pleasure and 
far more profit than the other. Andnow 
farewell, good friend. Do me one last 
favour. Be present at my ending ; and 
see how she, whom you have taught to 
live, will die. Heaven bless you !’ 

*** Heaven bless you, too, noble and 
dear lady !’ replied Ascham, kneeling and 
pressing her he md to his lips. ‘ I will 
obey your wishes. 

“ He then arose, and covering his face 
to hide his fast-falling tears, w ithdrew. 

«« Jane, also, was much moved, for she 
was greatly attached to her old instruc- 
tor; and, to subdue her emotion, took a 
few turns within her chamber. In doing 
this, she noticed the various inscriptions 
and devices carved by former occupants ; 
and, taking a pin, traced with its aoe 
the follow ing lines, on a wall of the rec 
where she performed her devotions :—- 


good Master As- 


‘ Non aliena putes homini que obtingere 
possunt ; 
Sors hodierna mihi, cras rit illa tibi.’ 


Underneath she added the following, and 
subscribed them with her name :— 


* Deo juvante, nil nocet livor malus ; 
Et not juvante, nil juvat labor gravis ; 
Post tenebras, spero lucem !’ 
‘The lines have been effaced, but 
tradition has preserved them. How deeply 
affecting is the wish of the patient suf- 


ferer—‘ Post tenebras, spero lucem !’”’ 


O si sic omnia! we were tempted 
to exclaim, when we had finished the 
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perusal of this passage in the last 
number, for in many preceding ones 
Lady Jane’s conferences were most 
hastily and carele ssly despatched. In 
what Mr. Ainsworth evidently in- 
tended for an elaborate colloquy with 
Bishop Gardiner, Lady Jane thus 
sums up the confession of her faith : 

*«* My lord, I have lived in the Pro. 
testant faith, and in that faith I will die. 
In these sad times, when the power of 
your church is in the ascendant, it is 
perbaps needful that there should be 
martyrs in ours, to prove our sincerity. 
Amongst these I shall glory to be num- 
bered; happy in the thought that my 
firmness will be the means in after-ages 
of benefiting the Protestant church. On 
this rock,’ she continued, pointing to the 
Bible, which lay open before her, ‘ my 
and it will endure when 
yours, which is erected on sandy found- 
ations, shall be utterly swept away. In 
this sacred volume I find every tenet of 
my creed ; and I desire no other mediator 
between my Maker and myself.’”’ 

We 


cussion ¢ 


religion is built ; 


are no advocates for the dis- 
f theological points in a 
work of fiction, and shrink from the 
too familiar use of sacred names : but 
it is a violation of historic resemblance 
to represent Lady Jane Grey as speak- 
ing of the written word being the 
only mediator between God and man. 
We will not farther press this sacred 
theme than by a hint; but we do 
not from any delicacy to Mr. Ains- 
worth refrain from pointing out these 
hasty oversights, which the smallest 
eare would have enabled him to 
avoid,—believing that an increase of 
deliberation is all he requires to 
make him a very accomplished au- 
thor. In the historical romance, 
where real characters figure upon 
the stage, it is peculiarly incumbent 
upon an author to preserve historic 
resemblance: he must endeavour to 
make his personages speak and act as 
records induce us to believe their 
living prototypes would have done 
had they been placed in similar cir- 
cumstances. ‘The rules of Horace 
for the guidance of authors in this 
matter are so pertinent to our pre- 
sent purpose, and so full of good 
that, at the risk of being 
sneered at as very old-fashioned folks, 
we will quote them :— 


sense, 


Aut famam sequere, aut sibi conve- 
nientia finge, 

Scriptor. Honoratum si forte reponis 

Achillem, 
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Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget 
armis : 

Sit Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis Ino, 

Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, tristis Orestes.” 


To comply with these rules, it is 
requisite to be very familiar with 
history, and to have a ready power 
of application. Mr. Ainsworth has 
both these qualifications — he is both 
well read and ready ; but periodicalism 
(may we be pardoned the use of such 
a word ?) threatens to spoil him. 


“ Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi 


” 
constet, 


is another Horatian rule which the 
lunar system of publication tends to 
lead authors to violate. Mr. Ains- 
worth forgets in No. EX. to maintain 
the consistency of a character intro- 
duced in No. UI. We quote these 
numbers without any reference to 
their special contents, but as inti- 
mating the yawning chasms into 
which lapses may be made. Sir 
Henry Bedingfield is by history re- 
presented as a most harsh gaoler. 
After Elizabeth’s accession to the 
throne, old Holinshed describes her 
saying to him, when she prohibited 
him access to the court, “ God for- 
give you, and we do; and if we have 
any prisoner whom we would have 
hardly handled and straitly kept, 
then we will send for you.” The 
chronicler does not lead us to sup- 
pose that Elizabeth at all spoke in 
irony or sport, but in sad remem- 
brance of cruel treatment; but Mr. 
Ainsworth informs that when, 
soon after her accession, she visited 
the old knight at his seat, Oxburgh 
Hall, in Norfolk—still in the pos- 
session of his lineal descendant, the 
present Sir Henry Bedingfield, and 
one of the noblest mansions in the 
county —and, notwithstanding his 
adherence to the ancient faith, she 
manifested the utmost regard for him, 
playfully terming him “her gaoler.” 
Burke somewhere speaks of the 
“ squires of Norfolk” having said so 
and so after they had dined ; and we 
think the claret of the hospitable 
Norfolk baronet must have lent its 
roseate hue to his ancestral remi- 
niscences of the “ gaoler,” who, when 
he had the Princess Elizabeth under 
his care at Woodstock, forbade her 
to amuse herself by looking on at a 
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game of chess. In one of the scenes, 
however, in which Mr. Ainsworth 
introduces Sir ogy Bedingfield and 
Elizabeth, he has admir: bly hit off 
her likeness ad Burleigh had lec- 
tured her into habits of self-control. 
Bedingfield had been despatched to 
Ashridge to bring the princess to 
I AOR; she has been examined be- 

fore the priv, y council on a charge of 
encouraging Sir Thomas W yat’ s re- 

bellion ; and the following is a de- 

scription of her transit from White- 
hall to the Tower :— 

At nine o'clock word was brought 
to the princess that the tide suited for her 
conveyance to the lower. It was rain- 
ing heavily, and Elizabeth refused to stir 
forth on the score of her indisposition. 
ut Bedingfield told her the queen's 
commands were peremptory, and be- 
ought her not to compel him to use 
force. Seeing resistance was in vain, she 
consented with an ill grace; and as she 
passed through the garden to the water. 
side, she cast her eyes towards the win- 
dows of the palace, in the hope of seeing 
Mary, but was disappointed. 

“The rain continued during the whole 
f her passage, and the appearance of 
every thing on the river was as dismal 
and depr as her own thoughts. But 
Elizabeth was not of a nature to be easily 
subdued. 


essil 








Rousing all her latent ene rgy, 
he bore up firmly against her ce 
An accident had well-nigh occurred ¢ 
they shot London Bridge. She had Po 
layed her departure so long that the fall 
was considerable ; and the prow of the 
boat struck upon the ground with such 
force as almost to upset it, and it was 
some time before it righted. Elizabeth 
was wholly unmoved by their perilous 
situation ; and only remarked that ‘ she 
would that the torrent had sunk them.’ 
lernble stern old fortress ap- 
peared to those who approached it under 
similar circumstances, to Elizabeth it as. 
sumed its most appalling aspect. Gloomy 
at all times, it looked gloomier than usual 
now, with the rain driving against it in 
heavy scuds, and the wind, whistling 
round its ramparts and fortifications, 
making the flag-staff and the vanes on 
the White Tower creak, and chilling the 
sentinels ¢ xpos sed to its fury to the bone. 
The storm agitated the river, and the 
waves more than once washed over the 
ides of the boat. 

“* You are not making for Traitor’s 
Gate? cried Elizabeth, seeing that the 
skiff was steered in that direction : ‘ it is 
not fit that the daughter of Henry the 
Eighth should land at those steps.’ 

“* Such are the queen’s commands,’ 


. & 
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retarned Bedingfield, sorrowfully. ‘TI 
dare not, for my head, disobey.’ 
‘© €T will leap overboard sooner!’ re- 


joined Elizabeth. 


oi z. pray your highness to have pa- 
tience, ’ returned Bedingtiel ld, restraining 
her; ‘it would be unworthy of you—of 
your great father, to take so desperate a 
step.’ 

“‘ Elizabeth compressed her lips, and 
looked sternly at the old knight, who 
made a sign ‘to the rowers to use their 
utmost despatch; and, in another mo- 
ment, they shot beneath the gloomy 
gateway. The awful effect of passing 
under this dreadful arch has already 
been described ; and Elizabeth, though 
she concealed her emotion, experienced 
its full horrors. The Water-gate re- 
volved on its massive hinges, and the 
boat struck against the foot of the steps. 
Sussex and Bedingfield, and the rest of 
the guard and her attenda mee, 
landed; while Sir Thomas B: 
lieutenant, with several 
advanced to the top of the steps to re- 
ceive her. But she would on move, 
but continued obstinately in the boat, 
saying, ‘Iam no traitor, and do not 
choose to land here.’ 

“©* You shall not choose, madam,’ re- 
plied Bedingfield, authoritatively ; ‘ the 
queen’s orders must, and shall, be obeyed. 
Disembark, I pray you, without _ more 
ado, or it will go hardly with you. 

«6 This from j ‘Bedingfield,’ re- 
joined Elizabeth, reproachfully, ‘and at 
such a time, too?’ 

«© * T have no alternative,’ 
knight. 

«Well, then, I will not put you to 
further shame,’ replied the princess, 
rising. 

« « Will it please you to take my 
cloak as a protection against the rai: iv 
said Bedingfield, offering it to her. But 
she pushed it aside ‘with a good dash,’ 
as old Fox relates; and, springing on 
the steps, cried in a loud voice, ‘ Here 
land as true a subject, being a prisoner, 
as ever set foot on these stairs. And 
before thee, O God, I speak it, having 
no other friend but thee.’ 

““*« Your highness is unjust,’ replied 
Bedingfield, who stood bare-headed be- 
side her ; ‘you have many friends, and 
amongst them none more zealous than 
myself. And if I counsel you to pla e 
some restraint upon your cc ynduct, it is 
because I am afraid it may be disadvan- 
tageously reported to the queen.’ 

9 Say what you please of me, sir,’ 
replied E ‘lizabeth ;‘ I will not be told how 
I am to act by you, or any one.’ 

«©* At least move forward, madam,’ 
implored Bedingfield; ‘ you will be 
drenched to the skin if you tarry here 
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longer, 
fever.’ 

“« What matters it if 1 do?’ replied 
Elizabeth, seating herself on the damp 
step, while the shower descended in tor- 
rents ‘1 will move forward 
at my own pleasure, not at your bidding. 
And let us see w hether you will dare to 
use force towards me. 

“« Nay, madam, if you forget yourself, 
I will not forget what is due to your 
father’s daughter,’ replied Bedingfield : 
‘ shall have ample time for reflec- 


and will fearfully increase your 


upon her. 


you 
tion.’ 
“The deeply-commiserating and al. 
most paternal tone in which this reproof 
delivered, touched the princess 
se asi ibly ; and glancing round, she was 
further moved by the mournful looks of 
. rattendants, many of whom were deep- 
ly affected, and wept audibly. As soon 
as her better feeling conquered, she im- 
mediately yielded to them ; and, present- 
r her he ind to the old knight, said,— 
You are right, and I am wrong, Beding- 
field. Take me to my dungeon.’” 


was 


Sitting down upon the steps in 
wayward dudgeon is capital. What 
do L care for the rain? If it is my 
pleasure to sit, here I will sit, var- 
lets, and you may bide my rising! 

We have much more satisfaction 
in pointing to passages such as the 
above than in spying out blemishes, 
though we may have appeared mi- 
nutely censorious in reviewing Mr. 
Ainsworth’s production. Why we 
have so carefully done so is because 
we appreciate highly his powers, and, 
sceing the rock upon which he is 
likely to split, we in a friendly spirit 
warn him against it. Ile informs us, 
in his preface, that he has other 
chronicles of the old fortress in con- 
templation, which he hop®® to find 
icisure to produce. We sincerely 
hope that Mr. Ainsworth will find 
leisure to effectuate his intention, and 
will take leisure to publish his next 
chronicle complete at once; he may 
take our word for it, he will thereby 
better promote his own fame. Re- 
garding his present work as a topo- 
graphical chronicle of the Tower, it 
is very valuable; for, with the as- 
sistance of Cruikshank’s innumerable 
wood-cuts of galleries, chambers, 
chapels, and gateways, many inter- 
esting portions of that far-famed 
edifice are laid open which have hi- 
therto been unknown to even her 
majesty’s London subjects. By the 
help of a very full index, an unusual 
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appendage to a historical romance, 
this work is constituted a faithful 
guide-book to the ‘Tower; but we 
are not sure that its reading qua- 
lities as a romance are not di amaged 
by these architectural interpolations. 
We are requested to pause and in- 
spect a ballium, an embrasure, or a 
casemate, while we are engaged in 
a death-struggle, or hair's - breadth 
escape from assassination. The same 
complaint we have to make against 
many of Mr. Ainsworth’s descrip- 
tions of pomps, pageantry, and pro- 
cessions, wherein he dwells with such 
antiquarian fondness on rayed cloths, 
robes purfled with minever, pour- 
points barred with gold, carnation- 
coloured hauts-de-chausses, and other 
gaudery, that we heartily wish our- 
selves at our journey’s end. ‘This 
prolixity is the crying fault of the 
old chroniclers, and ought to be 
avoided, not copied, by their devoted 
admirer, Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott alone, of all modern novel- 
caught the racy spirit of Mon- 
strelet and Froissart, without being 
infected by their tediousness, their 
mantua- making gossip. Horace 
Smith, in his novels, has grievously 
sinned in this particular. While we 
are alluding to the decorative por- 
tion, so to speak, of the romance, we 
must not omit to notice Cruikshank’s 
illustrations. They are so universally 
commended by all the artists with 
whom we have conversed respecting 
them, that it would be presumptuous 
in us, who can handle neither pencil 
nor burin, to say that they are not 
most excellent; but, as every man 
may be permitted to express the 
sensations produced by any particular 
work of art on his own mind, without 
affecting to give any opinion on the 
maker's skill, we must confess that 
these illustrations have too much of 
the caricature about them to please 
us in their present position. Of 
course, we are now speaking simply 
of the fictitious illustrations, not the 
admirable topographical ones we 
have already praised. Some—such 
as the marriage-feast of Sir Nar- 
cissus le Grand — admit very pro- 
perly this style; but in others—we 
will mention the very frontispiece, 
Jane’s execution—burlesque is re- 
volting. 

We have said that there is little 
invention in this romance, and in so 


ists, 
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speaking we are bringing no censure 
against Mr. Ainsworth,—for no 
imagination can devise a more mov- 
ing tale, nor one whose incidents 
were more romantic, than the story 

of Lady Jane Grey—la pauvre reine 
de la feve, the twelfth- day queen, as 
she was designated by a heartless 
Frenchman, with the fiend -like 
mockery of his race. We need not 
recapitulate the names of the well- 
known personages who trod the stage 
of life during this short, but most 
melancholy, ‘tragedy, and who re- 
appear in Mr. Ainsworth’s pages ; 
but we will express briefly our 
opinion upon its portraitures of some 
of them. We think Renard, bad as 
history reports him to have been, 
overblackened : the ambassador of 
Charles V. was at least a gentleman. 


The best-drawn characters, to our 
view, are those of Queen Mary, 
Elizabeth, and Jane herself. The 


prominent fictitious characters—those 
upon which Mr. Ainsworth has be- 
stowed most pains—are Xit, a dwarf; 
and three gigantic warders of the 
Tower, Og, Gog, and Magog, ille- 
gitimate children of Henry V TH. hy 
a Bilingsgate poissarde. They are 
thus introduced, with their pigmy 
companion, on Jane’s first entrance 
into the Tower :— 


“ Jane, meanwhile, had approached 
the ancient palace with her train. Its 
arched Gothic doorway was guarded by 
three gigantic warders, brothers, who, 
claiming direct descent from the late 
monarch, Harry the Eighth, were nick- 
named by their companions, from their 
extraordinary stature, Og, Gog, and Ma- 
gog. Og, the eldest of the three, was the 
exuct image, on a large scale, of his royal 
sire. By ‘thei ir size, as if for the sake of 
contrast, with an immense halbert in his 
hand, and a look of swelling importance, 
rivalling that of the frog in the fable, 
stood a diminutive but full-grown being, 
not two feet high, dressed in the garb of 
apage. Themannikin, who, besides his 
pigmy figure, had a malicious and ill- 
favoured countenance, with a shock head 
of yellow bair, was a constant attendant 
upon the giants, and an endless source 
of diversion to them. Xit —for so was 
the dwarf named—bad been found, when 
an infant, and scarcely bigger than a 
thumb, one morning at Oe’s door, where 
he was placed in the fragment of a blan- 
ket, probably out of ridicule. Thrown 
thus upon his compassion, the good- 
humoured giant adopted the tiny found- 
ling, and he became, as has been stated, 
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a constant attendant and playmate — or, 
more properly, plaything —of himself and 
brethren. Unable to repress a smile at 
the ludicrous dignity of the dw arf, who, 
advancing a few steps towards her, made 
her a profound salutation as she passed, 
and bade her welcome in a voice as shrill 
as a child’s treble ; nor less struck with 
the herculean frames and huge stature of 
his companions, — they were all ne arly 
eight feet high, though Magog exceeded 
his brethren by an inch ;—Jane ascended 
a magnificent ouken staircase, traversed a 
long gallery, and entered a a acious but 
gloomy- looking hall, lighted by narrow 
Gothic windows filled with stained glass, 
and hung with tarnished cloth-of-gold 
curtains and faded arras. ‘The furniture 
was cumbrous, though splendid,— much 
of it belonged to the period of Henry the 
Seventh, though some of it dated as far 
back as the reign of Edward the Third, 
when Jobn of France was detained a 
prisoner within the Tower, and feasted 
by his royal captor within this very 
chamber. The walls being of great 
thickness, the windows had deep em- 
brasures, and around the upper part of 
the room ran a gallery. It was in pre- 
cisely the same state as when occupied 
by Henry the Eighth, whose portrait, 
paintec d by Holbein, was placed over 
the immense c himney- -piece ; andas Jane 

gazed 70 yund, and thought how many 
monare! hs had entered this room before 
her full of hope and confidence,—how 
with all their greatness they had passed 
she aes ame so powe rfully affect- 
ed, that she trembled, and could with 
difficulty support herself. Remarking 
her change of colour, and conjecturing 
the cause, Northumberland begged her 
to retire for a short time to repose her- 
self before she proceeded to the council- 
chamber within the White Tower, where 
ler presence was required on business of 
the utmost moment. 


away,- 


As these giants are huge favour- 
ites of Mr. Ainsworth’s, and he 
brings them forward in many scenes 
which display the rude revelry of 
our ancestors, we deem it just to the 
author to present some specimens of 
their prowess, at the feast and also 
the fight. ‘Their deeds at the table 
are of most frequent occurrence ; but 
on the solitary occasion when they 
are called upon to fight, namely, Sir 
Thomas ses attack on the 
Tower of London, Og, Gog, and 
Magog swell out into Home rie pro- 
portions,—the ‘Telamonian Ajax and 
the son of Thetis sink into insig- 
nificance beside them. But to begin 
with their festive and amatory feats. 

N 
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« On the night of the Duke of North- 
umberland's departure, as the three gi- 
gantic warders and their dwarfish at- 
tendant were assembled in their lodging 
in the By-ward Tower, preparatory to 
their evening meal, the conduct of Ma- 
gog, which had been strange enough 
throughout the day, became so very ex 
traordinary and unaccountable, that his 
brethren began to think he must have 
taken leave of his senses. Flinging his 
huge frame on a bench, he sighed and 
groaned, or rather bellowed, like an over- 
driven ox, and rolling his great saucer 
eyes upwards till the whites only were 
visible, thumped his ches: with a rapid 
succession of blows that sounded lke 
the strokes of a sledge-bammer. But 
the worst symptom, 
the others, was his inability to eat. 
Magog’s case must, indeed, be desperate 
if he had no appetite for supper —and 
such a supper! Seldom had their board 
been so abundantly und invitingly spread 
as on the present occasion—and Magog 
refused to partake of it. He must eitber 
be bewitched or alarmingly ill. 

“« Supplied by the provident attention 
of the pantler and his spouse, the repast 
consisted of a cold chine of beef, little 
the worse for its previous appearance at 
the royal board ; a mighty lumber pie, 
with a wall of pi astry several inches thick, 
moulded to resemble the White Tower, 
and filled with a savoury mess of ham 
and veal, enriched by a goodly provision 
of forcemeat balls, ‘each as large as a 
cannon-shot ; a soused gurnet floating in 
claret; a couple of pullets stuffed with 
oysters, and served with a piquant sauce 
of oiled butcer and barberries ; a skirret 
pasty ; an apple tansy ; and a prodigious 
marrow pudding. Nor, 
fare, must be omitted an enormous loaf, 
baked expressly for the giants, and com- 
pounded of nearly a bushel of mingled 
wheaten flour and barley, which stood at 
one end of the table ; while at the oppo- 
site extremity was placed a nine-hooped 
pot of mead —the distance between each 
hoop denoting a quart of the humming 
fluid. 

“But all these good things were 
thrown away upon Magog. With some 
persuasion he was induced to take his 
seat at the table ; but, after swallowing 
a single mouthful of the beef, he laid 
down his knife and fork, and left the 
rest untasted. In vain Og urged him to 
try the pullets, assuring him he would 
find them delicious, as they were cooked 
by Dame Potentia eeu in vain Gog 
scooped out the most succulent morsels 
from the depths of the lumber-pie, load- 
ing his plate with gobbets of fat and 
forcemeat balls. He declined both offers 
with a melancholy shake of the head, 
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and began to sigh and groan more dis- 
mally than ever, 

“ Exchanging significant looks with 
each other, the two giants thought it 
best to leave him to himself, and assi- 
duously addressed themselves to their 
own meal. By way of setting him a 
good example, ‘they speedily cleared the 
chine to the bone. “ The gurnet was next 
despatched, and a considerable inroad 
made into the lumber-pie—three of its 
turrets having already disappeared — 
when, as if roused from a trance, Magog 
suddenly seized the marrow- pudding, 
and devoured it in atrice. He then ap. 
plied himself to the nine-hooped pot, 
and taking a long deep draught, appeared 
exceedingly relieved. 

“ But his calmness was of short dura- 
tion: the fit almost instantly returned 
with fresh violence. Without giving the 
slightest intimation of his intention, he 
plucked his cap from his brow and flung 
it at Xit, who chanced at the moment to 
be perched upon a stool stirring a great 
pan of sack-posset, set upon a chafing- 
dish to warm, with such force as to pre- 
cipitate him over head and ears into the 
liquid, which, fortunately, was neither 
hot enough to scald him, nor deep enough 
to drown him. When he reappeared, the 
mannikiu uttered « shrill scream of rage 
and terror; and Og, who could not help 
laughing at his comical appearance, has- 
tened to his assistance, and extricated 
him from his unpleasant situation. 

“ By the aid of a napkin Xit was 
speedily restored to a state of tolerable 
cleanliness ; and though his habiliments 
were not a little damaged by the viscous 
fluid in which they had been immersed, 
he appeared to have suffered more in 
temper than in any other way from the 
accident. While Og was rubbing him 
dry— perhaps with no very ge ntle hand 
—he screamed and cried like a peevish 
infant undergoing the process of ablution; 
and he was no sooner set free, than dart- 
ing to the spot where Magog’s cap had 
fallen, he picked it up, and dipping it in 
the sack-posset, hurled it in its owner's 
face. Delighted with this retaliation, he 
crowed and swaggered about the room, 
and stamping fiercely upon the ground, 
tried to draw his sword; but this he 
found impossible, it being fast glued to 
the scabbard. Magog, however, paid no 
sort of attention to his antics ; but having 
wiped his face with the end of the table- 
cloth, and wrung his bonnet, marched 
deliberately out of the room. His bro- 
thers glanced at each other in surprise, 
and were hesitating whether to follow, 
when they were relieved from further 
anxiety on this score by Xit, who hur- 
ried after him. They then very quietly 
returned to the repast, and trusting all 
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would come right, contented themselves 
with such interjectional remarks as did 
not interfere with the process of masti- 


cation. In this way they continued until 
the return of Xit, who, as he entered the 
room, exclaimed, with a half-merry, half- 
mischievous expression of countenance, 
‘I have found it out, I have found it out !” 

“** Found out what?’ cried out both 
giants. 

‘« « He is in love,’ replied the dwarf. 

“«* Magog in love!’ ejaculated Og 
starting. ‘ Impossible!’ 

““« You shall be convinced to the 
contrary, if you will come with me,’ 
rejoined Xit. ‘I have seen him enter 
the house. And, what is more, I have 
seen the lady.’ 

“«« Who is she ? demanded Gog. 

“* Can you not guess ?” rejoined Xit. 

“© The fair Cicely,’ returned the giant. 

“« You are wide of the mark,’ replied 
the dwarf; ‘though, I confess, she is 
lovely enough to turn his head outright. 
But he is not so moonstruck as to aspire 
to her. Had I sought her hand, there 
might have been some chance of success. 

jut Magog — pshaw !’ 

“¢ Tush!’ cried Og, ‘1 will be sworn 
it is Mistress Bridget Crumbewell, the 
bowyer’s daughter, who hath bewitched 
him. I have’ noted that she hath cast 
many an amorous glance at him of late. 
It is she, I'll be sworn.’ 

““« Then you are forsworn, for it is 
not Bridget Crumbewell,’ rejoined Xit : 
‘the object of his affections is a widow.’ 

‘“«* A widow !’ exclaimed both giants ; 
‘ then he is lost.’ 

‘*« IT see not that,’ replied the dwarf. 

‘ Magog might do worse than espouse 
Dame Placida P aston. Her husband, old 
Miles Paston, left a good round sum be- 
hind him, and a good round widow too. 
She has a bright black eye, a tolerable 
waist for so plump a person, and as neat 
an ankle as can be found within the 
Tower, search where you will. I am 
half disposed to enter the lists with him.’ 

“« * Say you so,’ replied Og, laughing 
at the dwarf’s presumption ; ‘ then e’en 
make the attempt. And such assistance 
as we can render shall not be wanting ; 
for neither Gog nor I (if I do not misap- 
prehend his sentiments ) have any desire 
that our brother should enter into the 
holy state of matrimony.’ 

‘“**« Right, brother,’ rejoined Gog ; 
we must prevent it if possible; and ] 
see not a better way than that you pro- 
pose. If it does nothing else, it will 
afford us excellent pastime.’ 

*«* Excuse me a moment,’ observed 
Xit. ‘IfIam to play the suitor to ad- 
vantage, I must change my dress. I will 


‘ 


re turn on the instant, ‘and conduct you to 
Dame Placida’s dwelling.’ 
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“So saying, he withdrew for a short 
space, during which he arrayed himself 
in his holyday ¢ garments. ‘ Magog will 
have no chance,’ he observed, as he 
strutted into the room, and glanced at 
his pigmy limbs with an air ‘of intense 
self-s satisfaction ; ; ‘ the widow is already 
won.’ 

““* Tf she be as fond of apes as some 
of her sex, she is so,’ replied Og; ‘ but 
widows are not so easily imposed. upon.’ 

“The two giants, who, during Xit’s 
absence, had entirely cleared the board, 
and wouud up the repast by emptying 
the nine-hooped pot, now expressed 
themselves ready to start. Accordingly, 
they set out, and, preceded by Xit, 
shaped their course along the southern 
ward, and passing beneath the gatewa 
of the Bloody Tower, ascended the hill 
leading to the Green, on the right of 
w hich, as at the present time, stood a 
range of buildings inhabited by the 
warders and other retainers of the royal 
household. 

‘“* Before one of these Xit stopped, 
and pointing to an open window about 
six feet from the ground, desired Gog to 
raise him up to it. The giant complied, 
when they beheld a sight that filled them 
with merriment. U pon a stout oak table 
—for there was no chair in the domicile 
sufficiently large to sustain him—sat 
Magog, his hand upon his breast, and 
his eyes tenderly fixed upon a comrly 
dame, who was pre senting him w ith a 
large foaming pot of ale. The languish- 
ing expression of the giant's large lump- 
ish features was so irresistibly diverting, 
that it was impossible to help laughing ; 
and the lookers-on only restrained them- 
selves, in the hope of witnessing some- 
thing still more diverting. 

‘‘ Dame Placida Paston had a short, 
plump (perhaps a little too plump ; and 
yet it is difficult to conceive how that 
can well be) figure ; a round rosy face, 
the very picture of amiability and good- 
humour ; a smooth chin, dimpling cheeks, 
and the brightest and merriest black eyes 
imaginable. Her dress was neatness it- 
self, and her dwelling as neat as her dress. 
With attractions like these, no wonder 
she captivated many a heart, and among 
others that of Magog, who had long 
nourished a secret passion for her, but 
could not muster courage to declare it ; 
for, with a bluff and burly demeanour 
towards his own sex, the giant was as 
bashful as a shamefaced stripling in the 
presence of any of womankind. 

“With the tact peculiarly belonging 
to widows, Dame Placida had discovere d 
the state of affairs; and, perhaps, being 
not altogether unwilling to discourage 
him, having accidentally met him on the 
Tower Green on the day in question, 
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had invited him to visit her in the 
evening. It was this invitation which 
had so ‘comple tely upset the love-sick 
giant. The same bashfulness that pre- 
vented bim from making known his 
attachment to the object of it, kept him 
silent towards his brethren, as he ons al 
to excite their ridicule. 

“On his arrival at her abode, Dame 
Placida received him with the utmost 
cordiality, and tried to engage him in 
conversation. But all without effect. 

«“«T see how it is,’ she thought; 
‘there is nothing like a little strong 
liquor to unloose a man’s tongue, > And 
she forthwith proceeded to a cupboard 
to draw a pot of ale, It was at this 
juncture that she was discovered by the 
observers outside. 

‘* Magog received the proffered jug, 
and fixine a tender look on the fair donor, 
pressed his huge hand to his heart, and 
drained it to the last drop. The widow 
took back the empty vessel, and smil- 
ingly inquired if } have it re- 








he would 
The giant replied faintly in 
faintly, that she was 
about to return to the cupboard for a 
fresh supply, when Magog caught her 
hand, and fiung himself on his 
before her. In this posture he was still 
considerably the taller of the two; but 
bending himself as near to the ground as 
possible, he was about to make his pro- 
posal in due form, when he was arrested 
by a tremendous peal of laughter from 
without, and, looking up, beheld Xit 
seated on the window-sill, while behind 
him appeared the grinning countenances 
of his brethren. 

“ Ashamed and enraged at being thus 
detected, Magog sprang to his feet, and 
seizing Xit by the nape of the neck, 
would have inflicted some severe chas- 
tisement upon him, if Dame Placida had 
not interfered to prevent it, At her soli- 
citation the mannikin was released ; and 
he no sooner found himself at liberty, 
than, throwing himself at her feet, he 
protested he was dying for her. Perhaps 
it might be from a certain love of teasing, 
inherent even in the best-tempered of her 

ex, or perhaps she thought such a course 
might induce Magog more fully to declare 
himselt : { 


ple »nished. 
the negative; so 


knees 


but whatever motive influenced 
her, certain it is that Dame Placida ap- 
peared by no means disple ased with her 
diminutive suitor, but suffered him, after 
a decent show of reluctance, to take het 
hand. 

‘ Thus encouraged, the dwarf was so 
elated, that, springing upon a chair, h 
endeavoured to snatchakiss. But the 
widow, having no idea of allowing such 
a liberty, him a smart box on the 
ear, which immediately brought him to 
the ground. 


gave 
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Notwithstanding this rebufi, Xit 
would have persevered, had not Magog, 
feelings were really 
began to appear seriously angry. Seeing 
this, he judged it prudent to desist, and 
contented himself with entreating the 
widow to declare which of the two she 
preferred, Dame Placida replied, that 
she must take a few hours tu consider 
upon it; but invited them both to supper 
on the following evening, when she would 
deliver her answer. Having given 
milar invitation to the two giants outside, 
she dismissed the whole party.” 


whose interested, 


a Sl-« 


When Queen Mary enters the 
Tower in triumph, our gigantic 


friends are foremost, as officially 
bound, to meet their sovereign : 


““On either side of the stood 
Gog and Magog. Both giants made a 
profound obeisance as she passed. A 
tew steps further her course was checked 
by Og and Xit. Prostrating himself be. 
fore her, the elder giant assisted his di- 
minuutive companion to clamber upon his 
back, and as soon as he had gained this 
position, the dwarf knelt down, and 
offered the keys of the fortress to the 
queen. Mary was much diverted at the 
incident ; nor was she less surprised 
the vast size of Og and his brethren 
than at the resemblance they presented 
to her royal father. Guessing what was 
passing through her mind, and regardless 
of consequences as of decorum, Xit re. 
marked ,— 

“«* Your majesty, I perceive, is struck 
with the likeness of my worthy friend 
Og to your late sire King Henry VIIL., 
of high and renowned me MOT. You 
will not, therefore, be surprise od when [ 
inform you that he is his ——” 

“‘ Before another word could be ut- 
tered, Og, who had been greatly alarmed 
at the preamble, arose with such sud- 
denness, that Xit was precipitated to 
the ground. 

Pardon me, your majesty,’ 
the giant, in great confusion, 
what the accursed imp says. 
honour to be indirectly 
highness. God's death, sirrah, I 
half a mind to set my foot 
and crush thee. Thou art ever in mis- 
chief.’ 

“The look and gesture which accom. 
panied this exclamation were so inde- 
scribably like their royal parent, that nei- 
ther the queen nor the Princess Eliza- 
beth could forbear laughing 


gate 





cried 
‘it is true 
I have the 
related to v our 
have 


upon thee, 


The manners of the period were 
not prudish ; both gentlemen and 
ladies comfortably called a spade a 
spade; and good Queen Bess was 
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never excessively nice, except when 
any of her maids got married, and 
then she cuffed the “ hussies” most 
indignantly. But we think the mer- 
riment of the royal sisters on this 
occasion somewhat exuberant. We 
will now exhibit the giants fighting ; 
but whether the scene in which they 
figure will remind our readers of the 
plain of Troy, or the boards of a 
Christmas pantomime at Covent 
Garden, we will not venture to pre- 
dict :— 


“« Hitherto, complete success had at- 
tended Sir Thomas Wyat’s efforts ; and 
if he had passed the fortification he was 
approaching, in all probability he would 
have been master of the Tower. No- 


thing doubting this, he urged his men 
onwards. On his left rode Bret, and 
behind them, at a short distance, came 


Captain Knevet, and two other leaders, 
likewise on horseback. 

“As they arrived within a few paces 
of the By-ward Tower, three tremendous 
personages issued from it, and opposed 
their further progress. They were 
equipped in corslets of polished steel 


and morions; and two of them were 
armed with bucklers and enormous 
maces ; while the third wielded par- 


tizan of equal size. These, it is almost 
were the three giants. 
the partizan was Gog. 
Behind them came their diminutive at- 
tendant, who, it appeared, had been re- 
leased from his tiraldom, particulars of 
which, and of his adventures 
quent to his meeting with Cicely in the 
cell beneath the Salt Tower, will be re- 
lated at a more convenient opportunity. 

“ Like his gigantic companions, Xit 
was fullyarmed, in a steel corslet, cuisses, 
and gauntlets. His head was sheltered 
by a helmet, shaded by an immense 
plume of feathers, which, being consider- 
ably too large for him, almost eclipsed 
his features. He was furthermore pro- 
vided with a sword almost as long as 
himself, and a buckler. 

‘ Taking care to keep under the shel- 
ter of the giants, Xit strutted about, and, 
brandishing his sword in a valiant man- 
ner, shouted, or rather screamed,— 

““* Upon them, Og! -——attack them, 
Gog !—why do you stand still, Magog ? 
and I will shew you how 


needless to state, 
a : : 
The béarer of 


subse. 


Let me pass, 


you should demean yourselves in the 
ticht ? 
* At the sight of the giants, the flying 


a fierce but inef- 
place. During it, 


royalists rallied, and 
fectual struggle took 
Bret was dismounted, and thrown into 
the moat. Urged by their leader, the 
insurgents pressed ‘furiously forward. 
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But the giants presented an impassuble 
barrier. Og plied his mace with as 
much zeal as he did the clubs when he 
enacte “l the part of the Tower at Courte- 
nay’s masque, and with far more terrible 
effect. All avoided the sweep of his 
arm, 

‘« Not content with dealing blows, he 
dashed among the retreating foe, and 
hurled some dozen of them into the 
moat. His prowess excited universal 
terror and astonishment. Nor was Gog 
much behind him. Wherever his par- 
tizan descended, a foe fell beneath its 
weight ; and as he was incessantly 
whirling it over his head, and bringing 
it down, a space was speedily cleared 
before him. 

“« Seeing the havoc occasioned by the 
i brethren, and finding that the by 
completely checked his farther advance, 
Wyat struck spurs into his charger, and 
dashing upon Magog, tried to hew him 
down. If the married giant had not 
caught the blow aimed at him upon his 
shield, Dame Placida had been made a 
widow for the second time. Again 
plunging the spurs rowel-deep into his 
horse's flanks, Wyat would have ridden 
over his gigantic antagonist, if the latter, 
perceiving his intention, had not raised 
his mace, and with one tremendous blow 
smashed the skull of the noble animal. 

* ¢ Yield you, Sir Thomas Wyat,’ 
cried Magog, rushing up to the knight, 
who was borne to the ground with his 
slaughtered charger,—‘ you are my pri- 
soner '’ 

“« Back, caitiff!’ cried Wyat, disens 
gaging himself, and attacking the giant ; 
* I will never yield with life!’ 

“ Wyat, however, would have been 
spee odily ¢ aptured by the giant, if Knevet, 
seeing his pe srilous situation, had not 
pressed forward with several others to 
his assistance, and rescued him. ‘This 
accident, however, enabled the retreating 
party to pass beneath the archway of the 
By-ward Tower, the portcullis of which 
was instantly lowered. 

“ Meanwhile, a body of the insurgents 
having taken possession of the Middle 
Tower, had planted themselves at the 
various loopholes, and on the roof, and 
kept up a constant fire on the soldiers 
stationed on the summit of the By-ward 
Tower. Among those who contrived to 
distinguish themselves in the action was 
Xit. Finding his position one of more 
danger than he had anticipated, he 
scrambled upon the wall on the right of 
the By-ward Tower, where, being out of 
the rush, he could d efy at his ease those 
who were swimming in the moat. 

‘* While he was in this situation, Bret, 
who, it has been mentioned, was thrown 





into the moat, swam to the wall, and en. 
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deavoured to ascend it. Xitimmediately 
attacked him, and, adopting the language 
of Magog to Wyat, threatened to throw 
him back again if he did not yield. 

*«* I do yield,’ replied Bret. 

*“«* Your name and rank?’ demanded 
the dwarf, in an authoritative tone. 

‘* Alexander Bret, captain of the 
London Trained Bands, second in com- 
mand to Sir Thomas Wyat,’ replied the 
other. 

“ * Here, Magog—Gog—Og—help !’ 
shouted Xit—* I have taken a prisoner, 
—it is Captain Bret, one of the rebel 
leaders: help him out of the moat, and 
let us carry him before the queen! I 
am certain to be knighted for my valour, 
Mind, J have taken him. He has 
yielded to me. No one else has had a 
hand in his capture.’ 

‘ Thus exborted, Magog pulled Bret 
out of the moat. As soon as he ascer- 
tained who he was, he bore him in his 
arms towards the By-Ward ‘lower—Xit 
keeping near them all the time, scream. 
ing, ‘He is my prisoner. You have 
nothing to do with it. I shall certainly 
be knighted.’ . 

“At Magog’s command, the portcullis 
was partially raised, and Xit and Bret 
thrust under it, while the two other 
giants repelled the assailants.” 

Xit, the dwarf, is knighted by 
Queen Mary, who, in her joy at the 
capture of Bret, the treacherous 
commander of the London Trained 
Bands, at which Xit assisted, pro- 
mised, her haste, to grant what- 
ever he might ask; and the vain man- 
nikin solicited knighthood. While 
laughing at the poor dwarf under 
the title of Sir Narcissus le Grand, 
we cannot help remembering that 
our present gracious Queen Victoria 
has knighted creatures quite as di- 
minutive in soul, if not in_ bodily 
stature, as Mr. Ainsworth’s Xit, and 
who are not nearly so amusing. Our 
grandfathers laughed at Peg Nichol- 
son’s knights; we may laugh as 


heartily at the pot-boy knights of 


the present reign. Xit marries the 
queen's female jester, Jane the Fool ; 
and the friendly giants grace the 
wedding - feast. Mr. Ainsworth’s 
description may convey information 
to those curious in the art of carving, 
and the dainties of our old English 
kitchen. We are thankful, fond as 
we are of “the olden time,” that 
some customs have passed away. for 
the very mention of several of the 
following messes causes us a villan- 
vus twitch in the great toe. 
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‘** Sir Narcissus was then conducted to 
a seat at the head of the table. On the 
right was placed his lady, on the left 
Dame Placida; while the pantler, who, 
as usual, filled the office of carver, faced 
him. The giauts were separated by the 
other guests, and Ribald sat between 
Dames Placida and Potentia, both of 
whom he contrived to keep in most ex- 
cellent humour. Peter Trusbut did not 
assert too much when he declared that 
the entertainment should surpass all that 
had previously been given in the Stone 
Kitchen ; and, not to be behindhand, the 
giants exceeded all their former efforts in 
the eating line. They did not, it is true, 
trouble themselves much with the first 
course, which consisted of various kinds 
of pottage and fish ; though Og spoke in 
terms of rapturous commendation of a 
sturgeon’s jowl, and Magog consumed 
the best part of a pickled tunny-fish. 
But when these were removed, and the 
more substantial viands appeared, they 
set to work in earnest. Turning up their 
noses at the boiled capons, roasted bus- 
tards, stewed quails, and other light 
matters, they, by one consent, assailed a 
large shield of brawn, and speedily de- 
molished it. ‘Their next incursion was 
upon a venison pasty,—a soused pig fol- 
lowed ; and while Gog prepared himself 
for a copious draught of rhenish by a 
dish of anchovies, Magog, who had just 
emptied a huge two-handed flagon of 
bragget, sharpened his appetite—the 
edge of which was a little taken off—with 
a plate of pickled oysters. A fawn 
roasted, whole, with a pudding in its 
inside, now claimed their attention, and 
was pronounced delicious. Og, then, 
helped bimself to a shoulder of mutton 
and olives; Gog to a couple of roasted 
ruffs; and Magog again revived his 
flagging powers with a dish of buttered 
crabs. At this juncture, the strong 
waters were introduced by the pantler, 
and proved highly acceptable to the la- 
bouring giants. 

“Peter Trusbut performed wonders. 
In the old terms of his art, he leached the 
brawn, reared the goose, sauced the 
capon, spoiled the fowls, flushed the 
chickens, unlaced the rabbits, winged 
the quails, minced the plovers, thighed 
the pigeons, bordered the venison pasty, 
tranched the sturgeon, under-tranched 
the tunny-fish, tamed the crab, and 
barbed the lobster. 

“« The triumphs of the repast now ap- 
peared. They were a baked swan, served 
in a coffin of rye-paste ; a crane, likewise 
roasted whole ; and a peacock, decorated 
with its tail. The first of these birds— 
to use his own terms—was reared by the 
pantler; the second displayed, and the 
last disfigured. And disfigured it was, 
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in more ways than one; for, snatching 
the gaudy plumes from its tail, Sir Nar- 
cissus decorated his dame’s cap with 
them. The discussion of these noble 
dishes fully occupied the giants, and 
when they had consumed a tolerable 
share of each, they declared they had 
done. Nor could ‘they be tempted with 
the marrow toasts, the fritters, the pud- 
dings, the wafers, and other cates and 
sweetmeats that followed,—though they 
did not display the like objection to the 
brimming cups of hippocras, which 
wound up the repast.”’ 


We must now wind up our re- 
view with the expression of our sin- 
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cere desire to see Mr. Ainsworth 
shortly again in the same walk,—for 
he is a favourite of ours, else would 
we not have taken the pains to find 
fault with him as we have done. We 
attribute the chief defects of the 
Tower of London to the system under 
which it has been produced ; let 
Mr. Ainsworth eschew that, and we 
augur for him a more triumphant 
success than any he has yet achieved. 
As Sheridan said of himself on his 
first failure in the house, we say of 
Mr. Ainsworth,—it 7s in him; and, 
without poor Sherry’s oath, we add, 
it shall come out. 


THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF NAPOLEON, 


A GHOSTLY CORTEGE. 


“ De mortuis nil nisi bone-um.”—Von Grunbser. 
Item Gul. Cobbett, ‘* De ossibus Pane surripiendis. 


Tue midnight moon, in her wintry shroud 


Of snow, 


with a boa-constrictor of cloud,— 


Like the frieze of Repail, 


Such as Father M‘Hail 


Wears—ditto big Dan and his savoury tail — 
Squints down on the city of Paris the Proud. 
Not that city of Paris the Greeks rush’d pellmell in, 

Precisely as Clan would walk into a pigeon— 
Not the city of Priam, with only one Hell-in, 

But the city so famed for its meurs and religion, 
The joyous Lutetia Parisiorum— 

Now blubb’ring o’er bones, 


Old Napoleon's, 


With her “ sentimentalibus lachryme roar’em "— 
With such speeching and screeching, 
Processions and preaching — 

Even Ilumbug himself couldn't bear to encore ‘em. 


In that city shines out the Place de la Concorde, 
A spot very often baptised, and in blood. 
First, as Place Louis Quinze, it smiled down on the fans, 
Muffs, snuffs, and moustaches, lords, lackeys, sedans, 
loops, jupes, and perruques, 
Priests, princes, and cooks, 


With a very fair dash of grisettes and 
And candidates fair 


gamins, 


l’or the famed Pare aux Cerfs, 

Where Louis Quinze kept up a very nice stud ; 
Then the abbés and tabbies of the Ancienne Cour, 
Bossuet, Du Barré, Ninon, Pompadour, 

Who never once dreamt a republican boor 

Could trample the lilies, both parent and bud ; 
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Could wrest from their lord, life, sceptre, and sword, 
And give Rumination Gaul’s bitterest cud! 
Next the Jacobin clique named it Place République, 
Where the Goddess of Reason play’d many a freak ; 
Where Citizen Clootz, sans breeches or boots, 
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With the Dames de la Halle in their Bilingsgate suits — 


(Like our Premier's pet, 
And his Socialist set, 
Pure Robert O. N. and his female recruits,) 
Proved how very superior was man to the brutes. 
There the Comte Mirabeau, like Lreland’s great O, 
The novelist Danton, like Lord “ Yes and No,” 
Deem'd the fall of the monarchy quite comme il faut, 
And the guillotine’s fountains most “ jolis jets Teau!” 
Then Napoleon named the Place as his own, 
When keenly his sword cut a path to the throne— 
When he beat into fits 
The land of old Fritz— 
Pummell’d the pulks of his friend Paulowitz— 
Concluding the ball with thy balls, Austerlitz! 


And, last, what they call “'The Three Days” of the Gaul, 


When Carolus Decimus went to the wall, 
Named it (ducus a non) 
La Place de la Con- 

Corde: éd est, Square of No Concord at all. 


Lif. 





Well, there stands the square—(n'importe for the word—) 


No brighter is found in the city of Lud : 

It lies ‘tween the Chateau and Champs Elysées— 
Che very same place where poor Louis Capet 
Lost his crown, and his head too, one jubilee day, 


When both were right merrily kick’d through the mud. 


(Sad augur that bored 

Monk, monarch, and lord, 
With hatchments instanter from Anarchy’s brood !) 
Dark in the centre the Luxor Colonne 

Of blood-red granite 

Points up to night’s planet, 
As if there to write the fell deeds here done. 
But, hark! ’tis old Notre Dame chiming for one. 
It has struck! ‘To the top of the column upsprang 
A. spectre terrific in aspect and mien, 
lirst form’d from the haze of the fell guillotine— 
The Spectre of Vengeance was he, I ween! 

And his clarion rang! 
Forth at the blast, through the glorious arch 
Of triumph at Neuilly —stiff, stark, and starch — 
Some myriads of spectres commence their march ! 

While Death, th’ undertaker, 

Stalk’d cool as a Quaker, 


Or gallant Napicr promenading through Acre. 


IV. 

First singing con brio, the Marsellaise, 
Come * the terrible sections” of St. Marceau. 

Just as they appear'd in their palmier days, 


Before they were mow'd by young Bonaparte’s cannon, 
Which speedily broke 


Down the doors of St. Roch, 
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And pepper'd the altars with many a man on! 
Waving o’er Albion's “ alien” foe 
Floats the banner of green 
In its ghastly sheen, 
Glare the spectral pikes from the shores of the Shannon. 
Who is he ? 
‘Thy shade, D’Enghien! And yonder? Toussaint! 
One shot like a dog at Valenciennes, 
One famish’d to death in his dungeon den! 
There, the loyal and free, 
De la Rochejacquelin leads on La Vendée, 
Huzza! 
Jena and Wagram give up their dead, 
And the Vistula sends from her gory bed 
Each eski and owski, : 
Words set to a cow’s-key ; 
Each owski and eski, 
As brave as Fieschi,— 
rhe shades of the slain to a tyrant’s fell reign ; 
And next march the patriot spirits of Spain! 






















V. 
* Guerra al cuchillo!” with crashing caraccos, 
Cigars in their mouths of unearthly “tobaccos— 
Stalk the solemn sefors 
Irom Iberia’s shores, 
With knives in their girdles—on crania shakos. 
Sounds the death-trump of the Osmanlie! 
The Crescent glares down on th’ Invader’s pall, 
Who, minus big Kleber, 
Could stoutly belabour 
The Mameluke Copt and his Padishaw neighbour ; 
Could smile at the terrors of Mahomet’s sabre, 
And kick the Impostor from ‘Taurus to ‘Tabor! 
Next, one and all, 
In their terrible glee, 
And close on the kibes of the ghost of Mustapha 
March ‘neath the arch, quite as gelid as Staffa, 
The poor devils poison’d by Boney at Jaffa. 
While after the hydrocy anicised Gaul 
Rush a pulk of Cosaqaes on their spectral hacks, 
That were roasted to death near the Kremlin's wall. 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
Room for the frost-bitten ghosts who saw 
The dreadful retreat from the fires of Moskwa; 
When mankind's élite, 
Over snow, hail, and sleet, 
And ice, with a Calmue contempt for a thaw, 
Fled, minus their toes, 
Ears, fingers, and nose, 
Which blasts Hyperborean cruelly froze— 
Fled, cursing defeat 
To a host’s winding-sheet, 
And glutted to nausea red Carn: ige’s mlaw ! 
































VI. 
Darkly the spectral procession moves on, 
And now it is passing the Luxor Stone. 
The moon on the bodiless bier hath shone, 
And the Spirit of Vengeance his clarion hath blown! 
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Again, at the strain, the spectral train, 

rom the steppes of the Russ and Sierras of Spaiit, 

From the waves of the West and Zaharas dun, 

Forth to the wintry winds have outthrown 

The banners He conquer’d and trampled upon! 

All—all are there, save only OxnE— 

And that glorious exception is Albion ! 

Her brow is unmark’d by the brand of shame,— 

iler flag never quail’d at the Despot’s name ; 

But brightly and broadly, o’er flood and o’er flame, 
O’er the Nile, Trafalgar, the Sirocco “Sun 

Of Austerlitz” triumph’d, and still is the same 

That waved over Nelson, and hallow’d the fame 
Of England, when Waterloo crown’d Wellington! 


VIL. 
Thirdly, and lastly, the spectral blast 
Of the trump o'er the shivering Seine is cast ; 
And, lo! round the column of Place Vendome 
Banner, and bier, and battalion, have come, 
While the clarion hoarse and the muffled drum 
Pay the last honours; and now ‘tis past. 
Why shudders the moon in her shroud aghast ? 
The column grows red 
As the blood that was shed 
To rear it! “Tis melting and crumbling fast 
To gore-sodden’d ashes, 
And now down dashes 
The statue to earth ‘mong the gibbering band ; 
And He who once shook 
The earth with a look 
He who ruled over kings by the power of his brand 
All his glories forsook 
lor one little book, 
And goes down to all time with his “ Codes” in his hand. 


LD Envot. 


Vanish the spectres ere morning's glow, 
Leaving this moral to Jehann Crapeaud : 

‘Tis best to be great pro Minerva than Marte ; 
Then pro bono pub. would be pro Bona-parte! 
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Eminent Soldiers of the Eighteenth Century. 


TABLEAUX OF TILE MOST EMINENT SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


PRINCE EUGENE. 


Ir is a reproach to literature that 
there is no good biography of this 
distinguished soldier and statesman, 

for Krausler’s work is too exclu- 
sively military to deserve that ap- 
pellation. The present generation 
can no longer be expected to take 
any interest in the minute details of 
military actions performed more 
than a century ago: the subordinate 
officers, second class heroes, so to 
term them, who figured in these 
wars, have long passed away from 
general recollection. The reader 
will not stop to form an acquaintance 
with unknown generals or colonels, 
merely to know how some particular 
corps or regiment marched or fought 
in a third-rate action, the very name 
of which has long been forgotten. 
‘The public will now only consent to 
have the leading events of history, 
and the most influential actors who 
figured in them, brought forward ; 
and even these must be depicted in 
what we may call a Rembrandt 
style,—that is, great characters and 
events must be placed in the fore- 
ground, in full and brilliant light, 
and every thing not essentially ne- 
cessary to the just understanding of 
the subject cast completely into the 
shade. Minute details of military 
events, unless where they are pre- 
served to illustrate some particular 
principle, can be written for con- 
temporaries only. Schiller’s History 
of the Thirty Years War—the most 
memorable war in which Christian 
nations were ever engaged—-is con- 
tained in two small volumes, and, 
though certainly not free from errors, 
will be read as long as the German 
language is known and_ spoken ; 
whereas, the voluminous histories of 
the wars of our own time, will de- 
scend to oblivion before even the 
sons, friends, and relatives of those 
who shared in them, shall be gathered 
to the dust along with the forgotten 
brave themselves. 

Eugenio von Savoye, as he signed 
himself in three different languages, 
was an Italian by family, a French- 
man by birth, and a German by 


adoption. He was fifth, and young- 


est, son, of Moritz, Prince of Savoye- 
Carignon and Olimpia Mancini, the 
niece of Cardinal Mazarin ; and was 
born at Paris in 1663. Being the 
youngest son of a man of high rank, 
and being, besides, of feeble constitu- 
tion, he was intended for the church. 
Having no turn, however, for the 
study of theology, he endeavoured 
to obtain service in the French army ; 
but as Louis XIV. refused him a 
regiment, he accompanied the Princes 
of Conti, when they went to serve as 
volunteers against the Turks in 
Hungary. Here he was soon distin- 
guished for personal courage ; and, 
having offered his services to the 
emperor, Leopold gave him a regi- 
ment of cavalry; and as his eminent 
qualities soon become known, pro- 
moted him rapidly from step to step. 
In 1693 he was already field-marshal ; 
when Louis XIV. endeavoured to 
gain him back to France, by offering 
him the baton of maréchal, the go- 
vernment of Champaign, and a 
pension of 2000 louis d’or a-year. 
All these offers were refused ; and in 
1696 Eugene led 50,000 Austrians 
into Hungary, and gained the great 
and decisive battle of Zenta, fought 
against the Turks, commanded by 
Mustapha II]. While the fame of 
this brilliant action filled Europe 
with admiration, the victor’s enemies 
at court used all their malicious 
efforts to detract from his merit. He 
had, shortly before the battle, re- 
ceived positive orders to undertake 
no offensive moyement against the 
cnemy ; but did not at the moment 
think it right to obey such untimely 
commands. He was placed in arrest, 
his sword was taken from him, and 
he was about to be brought before a 
court-martial, when the emperor 
himself interfered, put a stop to the 
proceedings, and replaced him at the 
head of the army. Eugene only re- 
sumed his command on condition 
that he should for the future have 
full and uncontrolled authority. 

At the very opening of the Spanish 
Succession War, a task of great diffi- 
culty devolved upon him. He had 
to assemble an army of 40,000 men 



















































at Roveredo, and, Hannibal like, to 
force a passage over part of the snow- 
Alps. Masses of ice and 
frozen snow had to be cleared away 
at every step ; 
Mount Baldo, rocks had to be blown 
up with gunpowder, before a practica- 
ble road could be opened. ‘The victo- 
ries of Carpi, Chiari, and the conquest 
ofthe Mantuan, rewarded this labori- 
ousmarch. In 1704 we find Prince 
Eugene acting on the Danube in 
concert with our great countryman, 
Marlborough ; and the constant good 
understanding which existed between 
these distinguished commanders, dur- 
ing the whole course of this long and 
dificult war, and when so 


r } 
covered 


many 
causes likely to produce discord 
must haye happened, is a circum- 


stance as curious as it is altogether 


unexampled. It does not appear 


that any great personal friendship 
or peculiar harmony of disposition 
1 1 


bound them together ; 

M: irl bor ‘ough was 
hg uil, and courtly 
manner, and had no 
heart-expanding intimacy 
with any one, unless, perhaps, with 
his duchess. Eugene, on the 
lively temperament ; 
yc rsonally active, but mentally idle ; 
fond of society, pleasure, conversa- 
tion, and relaxation ; and exposed 


himself to liberties from those who 


and characte 
) 

on the contrary, 
s, calm, tra 


in his geil ral 


ce ae 
avporiou 


other i 


land, \ ol 


surrounded him which no on would 
ever have eaned of taking with 
the a daaaatae red Duke of Marl- 
roug rh. But, however different in 
aan respect wy always co-operated 
together, whether 
landers in the same field, 
or separated by the half of Europe. 
As we Schulenberg’s 
cutertained upon 
ANY pe ints very different opinions ; 
1 during this long 
ver act except with 
the most perfect unanimity. 


most zealously 


acting in 


have seen by 
they 


Lcmou 


but on no oceasio 
contest did they y 
Chis uninterrupted cordiality be- 
different in 
above all, 

mutual 


iwech two persons so 


chai wtcr and placed, 
positions SO likely to excite 
jealousy, speaks hig 
It shews that an ho- 
duty was with 

all other consi- 
ind that they were totally 
rec from those mean and contempti- 
yt feelings of envy which so con- 


tantly influence little- minded per- 


both cvenerals. 
nourable devotion to 
j 

Heni paramount to 


lerations, 
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and on many points of 


hly in favour of 





sons in military as well as in civil 
pursuits. It also speaks well for the 
good temper of both parties, as we 
can well that, during ten 
years of joint command, there must 
have been occasions when to forget 
and forgive were indispensable vir- 
tues. 

There wa 
harmony witnessed during the last 
war, Napoleon’s marshals could 
never agree; and, during the early 
part of the contest, the silly rudeness 
which the English naval officers so 
often displ: wed towards the military, 
when embarked in hips-of-war 
casioned disunion : ind quarre ls highh 
prejudicial to the interest of the na- 
tion: on one occasion, the officer 
nes ™ troops at Guade- 
loupe was ially obliges L to expose 
the ad , 
ders. ‘This 
however, and 
contest it was impossible f 


suppose 


of this kind of 








rudeness in § Fernie ral or- 
comp! letely 


the _ of the 


chan ved, 
heforc 


* services 


to be on better and moré fk iendly 
terms. The Duke of Well lington 
and Blucher got on admirably to- 
gether during their short campaign ; 
but the imbecile arrogance so con- 
stantly alae by the Spanish 


commanders rendered it impossible 
for English officers to act in concert 
with them. 

When along with our ¢ 
tryman, Eugene was const 
cessful; when at a distance he was 


not always so fortunate. He 


reat Ccoul- 
antl) suc- 


well-concerted surprise of 
mona, after having taken Mar 
Villoi prisoner, and been in posses- 
sion of the | 


° _ 
1} fis 





town for the best part of 
the day. It was the callantry of an 
lrish regiment then in the French 
ervice, and 
measure of the followers of the un- 
happy James, that foiled the im- 
perial commander on this occasion. 
Che sanguinary combats of Cassano 
and Luzzara, the ugh generally 
counted I i 

were so undecisive, that both parties 
sung Te Deum for them. In the 
campaign of 1703 he evinced a rare 
degree honourable disinterested- 
ness, by resigning to the Margraiff of 
Baden, for the sake of general har- 
mony, the command of the imperial 
troops destined to act with Marlbo- 
rough on the Danube, and content- 
ing himself with an inferior 
mand, in which no laurels were to be 


ereat 


composed in 


imong eu 1e"s Victories, 


coll- 
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1704, he shared in the 
glory of Blenheim; but his most 
brilliant action during the war was 
the relief of Turin. Having ob- 
tained some funds from the city of 
London, he set out, at the head of 
only 24,000 men, to join the Duke of 
Savoy, who was separated from him 
by a more than 200 
whole of the intermediate 
country being in the 
enemy. Ile passed the Po in sight 
of Marshal Vendome, crossed the 
Tanaro under the eyes of the Duke 
of Orleans, Reggio and Car- 
reggio ; a march upon the 
French, and effected his junction 
with the Piedmontese forces. The 
combined army was still greatly in- 


acquired. In 


distance of 
y m 

miles ; the 
possession of 


took 


a 
stolk 


ferior to the enemy, and exhausted 
by a long and fatiguing march ; but 
‘Turin was reduced to extremity, and 
nothing but a victory could save it 
from falling into the hands of the 
besiegers, who were strongly en- 
trenched within their lines. But 


. } al 
neither the works nor the 


the foe arrested 
Kugene; he attacked them in their 
camp on the 7th of September, 1706, 
and, after a severe struggle completely 
routed them. The conquest of the 
whole of It: uy was the result of this 
and spl ndid victory, which 
excited the admiration of all Europe. 
After the battle, Eugene wrote to 
the citizens of London, saying, “ He 
flattered himself he had laid out their 
money cir entire satisfaction.” 
The invasion of Provence followed 
Italy; but the 


decisi ive 


to th 


on the conquest of 
enterpris e was not attended with 
much sueecess. The allies were forced 
to raise the siege of ‘Toulon; and 


the capture of Susa and the passes of 


the Alps were al! the advantages de- 
rived from the undertaking. 





In the Netherlands, Eugene was 
more fortunat: In company with 
Marlborot he gained the battle of 
Qudenarde. During the long, try- 
ing, and laborious sicge of Lisle, he 

} 


conducted the operations before the 


town, while Marlborough commanded 
4} . . Cs. a 8 
the covering army which foiled all 
the attempts of the French, under 
the Duke of Burgundy and Marshal 
Vendome, to relieve the place. Our 
rie limits sutictumaiale oblige us 
o 


forego the satisfaction of giving 
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Prince Eugene, 


number of 
the gallant spirit of 
l 
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the reader even a brief sketch of the 
highly skilful and interesting moye- 
ments that distinguished this great 
act of the war. It shews us the re- 
duction of one of the strongest and 
best - supplied fortresses in iurope, 
undertaken and achieved, after four 
months’ trial, in the face of a power- 
ful hostile army. <A ready front is 
every where presented to the foe, 
whether advancing in masses or by 


scattered detachments; heavy con- 


voys, long trains of cumbrous wag- 
ons, containing indispensable stores, 


are brought forward under the very 
guns of brave and watchful enemies. 
The battle of Wynnendale is fought 
and gained ; the ‘counterplans of the 
court of Versailles are and 
Brussels is relieved while the siege ot 
the French fortress is continued 
Princes and peers, the noblest in 
Kurope, hurry from afar to witness 
this great display of valour, strate- 
gy, and soldiership; and the gallant 
actions and gallant men grouped to- 
gether in this great military tableaux 
render it one of the most brilliant to 
be gathered out of the wars of the 
eighteenth century. 

As previously Prince Ku- 
gene had been wounded at the siege 
of Lisle: in the sanguinary battle of 
Malplaquet, which followed soon af- 
terwards, he was again, and more 
severely, wounded. Iiis attendants 
requested him to leave the field, if 
only long enough to be dressed ; but 
he refused. “ If we are all to perish 
here,” he ie ‘it will be needless ; 
if we are victorious, it will be time 
enough when the battle is gained.” 
The successive conquests made by the 
allies in Flanders cannot, of course, 
be related here; it is sufficient for 
our purpose to say, that Victory re- 
mained constant to them as long as 
they remained constant themselves ; 
but as as they forsook each 
other, Fortune also forsook their 
cause. 

On the change of ministry in Eng- 
Jand and the fall of the Duke of 
Marlborough, Prince Eugene under- 
took a voyage to London, in hopes 
of effecting a reconciliation between 
the court and their former general, 
and of inducing the British govern- 
ment to continue their efforts in sup- 
port of the good cause. The prince 
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landed at Greenwich, and the minis- 
ters had the indifferent taste to send 
one Drummond, a broken stock- 
jobber, and a quack-doctor of the 
name of Brieden, to welcome the 
first and foremost man of Continental 
Europe. They had, further, the 
meanness to insinuate, not only 
through the medium of these worthy 
agents, but by letter also, that the 
less attention he paid to Marlborough, 
the more agreeable it would be to 
the queen. The answer they re- 
ceived could not be doubted. “ It is 
inconsistent with my character,” said 
the victor of so many fields, “ to be 
wanting in respect to a friend in his 
adverse fortune, for whom Ialwaysex- 
pressed so much regard in the time 
of his prosperity.” Eugene was re- 
ceived with great distinction by all 
ranks in England, and the nation at 
large were highly flattered by the 
visit of this victorious soldier: but 
he did not effect a single object of 
his mission; and though the queen 
presented him with a diamond-hilted 
sword worth 5000 guineas, it is said 
that he really displeased her, by ap- 
pearing before her in one of the tie- 
wigs which were then beginning to 
supplant the full-bottomed wig of 
Louis XTV., and of which she enter- 
tained an absolute horror. Who 
knows but the grandf monarch$ may 
have been as much indebted for ulti- 
mate safety to the fashion of his wig 
as to the beauty of Mrs. Markham’s 
gloves? It is flattering to mankind 
to perceive by what mighty events 
their destinies are sometimes ruled. 
Notwithstanding the cession of 
England from the alliance, the em- 
peror and the states of Holland still 
continued the contest, and in 1712 
Eugene took Quesnoi, in the face of 
the French army; but Fortune 
turned, and he failed to reduce Lan- 
drecy. Lord Albemarle, a Dutch- 
man, and a Dutch commander, hav- 
ing been defeated at Denain by Mar- 
shal Villars, before Eugene could 
come up to his support, the latter 
was obliged to raise the siege. Scan- 
dal tried its tongue against the un- 
successful general on this occasion. 
His gallantries were notorious, and it 
was said that his defeat arose from 
the circumstance of his having placed 
his dépéts at -Marchiennes, in order 
that he might have an excuse for 
visiting a lady with whom he was 
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enamoured. The story is not very 
probable. He himself ascribed the 
disaster to the avarice of the Dutch 
deputies, who refused to bring the 
stores farther forward; and some 
one happening at the time to speak 
of the rapid movements of Alexander, 
the prince observed that the Mace- 
donian would not have moved 
quickly if he had had Dutch de- 
puties to deal with. Discouraged by 
the defeat of Denain, the states of 
Holland, as well as the minor princes 
of Germany, withdrew from the al- 
liance ; and the emperor, left alone 
in the arena, entered into negotia- 
tions with France. Eugene and 
Villars, who had been so long op- 
posed to each other in the field, met 
at Rastadt, as ambassadors from their 
respective sovereigns, and signed the 
peace which in 1714 closed the san- 
guinary war of the Spanish succes- 
sion,—the most general of any in 
which the powers of Europe had 
ever before been engaged. 

Eugene was not long destined to 
rest upon the laurels he had ac- 
quired. The truce between the 
Turks and Venetians having ex- 
pired, and the infidels having driven 
the lion of St. Mark from the Morea, 
and threatened the ruin of the re- 
public, he urged the Emperor Leo- 
pold to take part with the Signoria, 
and prevent their being entirely 
crushed by the power of “the Otto- 
mans. War was in consequence de- 
clared against the Porte, and Eugene 
despatched into Hungary with an 
army of 60,000 men. 

The difficulties of a Turkish con- 
test were still considered very great, 
even to a well-disciplined army, long 


tried in European warfare. In the 
battles fought between the French 


and allied troops during the Suc- 
cession War, all infantry combats 
were, as we know from Folard, as 
well as from other writers, decided 
entirely by a distant fire of musketry. 
The soldiers were neither armed nor 
prepared for hand-to-hand fighting 
—the very mode of fighting in 
which the Turks were most to be 
dreaded. The infidels had neither 


discipline, system, nor organisation ; 
but they were personally brave, ac- 
tive, and dexterous in the use of the 
sword—a weapon with which they 
sometimes struck most terrible and 
Though Eugene 


sanguinary blows. 
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could not always secure his troops 
from sustaining heavy losses by the su- 

rior soldiership of his adversaries, 
he opposed firm and well-combined 
masses to individual daring, and 
skilful generalship to wild and ill- 
regulated numbers: the result of 
such conduct could not be doubted, 
and “wisdom won the day where 
valour failed.” The first meeting 
proved, indeed, how dangerous were 
the new enemies which had now to 
be encountered. General Palfey, 
having been sent out with a thousand 
horse to reconnoitre the foe, was 
fallen upon by a party of Turkish 
cavalry, who not only routed, but al- 
most entirely destroyed, the imperial 
detachment,—only the commander 
and about 200 men escaping from 
the scene of slaughter. 

The battle of Peterwardine soon 
followed. Both parties were en- 
trenched opposite to each other. On 
the 5th of August, 1716, Eugene, 
having formed his army in two lines, 
with a strong reserve, sallied from 
his works to attack the enemy. On 
the left, the imperialists, who ad- 
vanced under the protection of a 
vastly superior fire of artillery, ex- 
perienced little opposition; but the 
first line of the right wing had hardly 
reached the plain which divided the 
two camps, when they were assailed 
by a wild swarm of janissaries, who 
rushed in upon them sword in hand, 
broke them at the first onset, and, 
strewing the ground with the slain, 
followed the fugitives back into their 
very camp. Generals Lanken and 
Wallenstein, who commanded this 
wing, were cut down at the head of 
their troops; and Count Bonneval 
only escaped by the devotion of a 
corps of 200 men, who brought him 
safely out of the bloody throng, 
leaving on the field more than 
170 of their own number. Quick 
and unerring were the blows of the 
Moslem scimitars, the carnage was 
dreadful, and the battle seemed lost 
to the Austrians; but Eugene knew 
the enemies he had to contend with, 
and, well aware of their total want of 
discipline, did not allow this heavy 


. 
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disaster to shake his firm purpose. 
He no sooner perceived that the 
hostile bands were disordered by 
their own impetuosity, and that their 
right flank was completely exposed 
by their rapid advance, than he or- 
dered General Palfey to break in 
upon them with the reserve cavalry, 
This movement was decisive. 


** The horsemen dash’d amid the rout, 
As deer break through the broom ; 
Their steeds are stout, their swords are 

out, 
They soon make lightsome room.” 


The infidels taken in flank fled as 
rapidly as they had advanced, and 
the fugitives, throwing themselves 
upon their own troops, brought the 
whole army into confusion. The 
vizier was mortally wounded in 
vainly attempting to rally the disor- 
dered troops; as fruitless were the 
efforts of the pashas and superior 
officers ; the broken bands, disregard- 
ing all control, hurried in wild dis- 
order from the field, leaving, as 
usual on such occasions, guns, tents, 
stores, and arms in the undisputed 
possession of the victors. The im- 
perialists acknowledge to have had 
6000 men killed and wounded in the 
action, and estimate at a similar 
number the loss sustained by their 
vanquished enemies. 

The capture of Tennesware was 
the first fruit of the battle of Peter- 
wardine, and was soon followed by 
still more important events. Bel- 
grade, the capital of Servia, the key of 

fungary, and the most important 
military post between Vienna and 
Constantinople, was now to be be- 
sieged. The town is of great strength, 
and built round a high castellated 
rock, situated at the very confluence 
of the Save and the Danube. It has 
from earliest times been the scene 
and object of strife.* Preparation 
had long been made for the siege of 
a place of such strength, garrisoned 
by a force of 28,000 men, and de- 
fended by 500 pieces of artillery. 
The provisions in the town were not 
equal to a very long defence, as the 
troops and inhabitants together 


As a matter of curiosity, we may here mention, en passant, that, according to 


an old MS. chranicle preserved in the library at Vienna, artillery was used at the 
siege of Belgrade as early as 1073, when Solamo, king of Hungary, reduced the 
fortress,—nearly three centuries earlier, therefore, than the siege of Alicant, at which 


guns are first supposed to have been used. 
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amounted to nearly 60,000 persons ; 
but the grand vizier had given posi- 
tive assurance that he would relieve 
the place within fifty days, and his 
head was to answer for the fulfil- 
ment of his word. Promptness was 
therefore necessary on the part of 
the assailants, as a stout resistance 
was sure to be experienced from the 
defenders. On the 13th of June, 
1717, Eugene appeared before the 


place with a well-appointed force of 


80,000 men, and, taking post between 
the Danube and the Save, imme- 
diately began to fortify his camp 
with lines of circum and contra-valla- 
tion, between which the army was 
stationed. Bridges were thrown 
across the rivers, and protected by 
forts and lines, so that the place was 
completely invested, and cut off from 
all communication with the surround- 
ing country. ‘These works, mounted 
with 143 pieces of artillery, were of 
great strength and solidity, and re- 
sembled far more the entrenchments 
constructed by the Roman legions 
in the days of their fame, than the 
mere outlines of works sometimes 
cast up by modern armies, and often 
more suited to designate a weak 
point than to defend it. The Turks 
had opposed the progress of these 
labours at every step, and a month 
had elapsed before they were com- 
pleted, and the actual siege entered 
upon. 

On the 17th of July the batteries 
opened against the fortress; but 
little had been effected, when, on the 
29th, the vanguard of the vizier's 
army was already seen advancing to 
its relief. ‘Troop followed troop, and, 
under an exulting salute from all 
the guns of the fortress, the mighty 
host, computed at 150,000 men, set- 
tled along the amphitheatre of hills 
by which Belgrade is surrounded. 
Their boundless camp,—their thou- 
sands of many-coloured tents, flags, 
and streamers, horse-tails waving in 
the wind,—and trains of wagons, 
camels and other beasts of burden, 
extending farther than the eye could 
reach, formed a picture of the most 
animated and stirring magnificence. 

An attack on Eugene’s camp was, 
of course, expected; but the vizier, 
having reconnoitred it, declared that 
“one Belgrade was besieged by an- 
other,” and that an assault upon the 
latter would only lead to failure ; 
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regular approaches were opened, 
therefore, against the imperial works, 
and the extraordinary spectacle of a 
besieging army besieged within its 
own camp—a spectacle not witnessed 
since myriads of Gauls encompassed 
Cesar, and his legions, before Alesia 
—was again exhibited. But Eugene, 
following the example “ of the world’s 
great victor,” remained steady to his 
purpose, and unmoved in his posi- 
tion: the works against the fortress 
were vigorously pressed on one hand, 
while every effort was made to check 
the advance of the vizier’s troops on 
the other. But no serious impres- 
sion had yet been made on the town, 
and the situation of the Austrians 
became every day more precarious. 
The Turkish host had brought their 
approaches to within pistol-shot of 
the imperial works, and numbers 
were daily killed by their fire within 
the lines of the camp, which no 
longer afforded protection even against 
the hostile musketry. Provisions 
and forage also began to fail, and 
dysentery was rapidly thinning the 
German ranks, and the prince him- 
self was suffering from fever. 

A decisive resolution was now ne- 
cessary, and a battle was determined 
upon. Eugene, having obtained cer- 
tain intelligence that the Turks in- 
tended to make a general attack upon 
his camp on the 17th of August, 
resolved to be beforehand with 
them. <A strong force being left to 
guard the works towards the town, 
the rest of the army, consisting of 
about 28,000 men, prepared for the 
sally. They were formed in two 
lines, with a strong reserve; and at 
one o'clock on the morning of the 
16th a general fire, from all the be- 
sieging batteries, gave signal for the 
onset. The Turks are proverbial for 
the negligent manner in which they 
perform every kind of outpost duty. 
On the present occasion, the assail- 
ants met with neither guards nor 
picquets ; but two of their columns 
having got entangled in the dark, 
some confusion ensued that retarded 
the advance ; and daylight would 
have exposed them to the enemy be- 
fore the mischief was remedied, had 
not a thick and almost impenetrable 
mist favoured them, and continued 
to hang on the ground till long after 
the hour of dawn. When the morn- 


ing cleared, the Turks discovered the 
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cavalry of the right wing; but, sup- 
posing the horsemen to be merely a 
patrol, sent only a small body against 
theia. 

The fire opened upon these few 
sapahies flew, without cause, along 
the whole Austrian line, and con- 
vineed the Turks that they had an 
army to deal with: their confusion 
was boundless, and their fire as fatal 
to their friends as to their foes. On 
several points they made, however, 
some successful but unconnected 
charges; on the right, they over- 
threw the imperial cavalry, and, 
passing through an interval in the 
centre, broke and cut down some re- 

iments stationed there. Marshal 
Saxe, who was present, thus describes 
one of these onsets :— 


“ At the battle of Belgrade,” says this 
great soldier, ‘‘ I saw two battalions cut 
to pieces in an instant: the affair hap- 
pened in the following manner :—A bat- 
talion of Lorraine, and one of Neuperg, 
were posted on a height that we called 
the battery ; and just when a breeze of 
wind dispersed a fog which had im. 
peded our view, 1 observed these troops 
on the brow of the hill, separated from 
the rest of the army. Prince Eugene 
asked me if my sight were good, and 
who were the cavaliers coming round 
the hill, I replied, that they were a 
body of thirty or forty Turks. ‘ These 
men are lost,’ said the prince—meaning 
the two battalions,—though I could not 
perceive that they were attacked, or 
likely to be so, as [ could not see what 
was beyond the hill, But I galloped to- 
wards it at full speed, and at the moment 
Iarrived behind the colours of Neuperg’s 
regiment, I saw both battalions make 
ready, come to the present, and, at thirt 
yards, fire a volley at a body of Turks 
who were rushing in upon them. The 
volley and closing were one and the 
same thing,—the two battalions had no 
time to fly, and were all sabred. Except 
General Neuperg, who, fortunately for 
himself, was on horseback ; an ensign with 
his colours, who seized the mane of my 
horse, and embarrassed me very much ; 
and two or three soldiers, none escaped : 
all the rest were cut down within a space 
of ground that did not measure sbove 
thirty or forty yards from front to rear. 

“At this moment, Prince Eugene ar- 
tived, almost alone—that is, with the 
gilded troop (troupe dourée),—and the 
Turks retired, I hardly know wherefore : 
it was here that a shot passed through 
his [the prince's] sleeve. Some infantry 
and cavalry having come up, General 
Neuperg requested that a detachment 
VOL, XXIII, NO, (XXXIV. 
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might be appointed to take care of the 
clothing, and sentinels were accordingly 
posted at the four corners of the ground 
occupied by these defunct battalions,—so 
that piles of hats, coats, and shoes, were 
soon collected. While this was going 
forward, I amused myself in counting 
the dead, and found that only thirty-two 
Turks had been killed by the volley of 
the two battalions—a circumstance that 
has not tended to augment my respect 
for the fire of musketry.” 

At the head ofthe second line, the 
prince himself restored the battle, 
driving the disordered masses of the 
enemy in total rout from their own 
camp. The Osmanli, seeing the day 
turn against them, betook themselves 
to flight, according to laudable cus- 
tom; and, leaving viziers and pashas 
to tear their beards, and shift for 
themselves, proceeded as fast as pos- 
sible each towards his own home, in 
the good hope that, though defeated 
to-day, they would, Allah willing, be 
more fortunate another time. 

That the camp, stores, guns, and 
baggage of the vanquished fell into 
the hands of the victors, it is needless 
to say ; for the Turks take no precau- 
tion against disasters, and know no- 
thing of orderly retreats. ‘The gar- 
rison of Belgrade, discouraged by the 
defeat of their countrymen, surren- 
dered on the following day ; and the 
peace of Passarowitz, the result of 
these great victories, concluded in 
the next year, left the important 
fortress in the hands of the Austrians. 

These were the last and brightest 
exploits performed by Eugene, who 
had attained the height of fame and 
greatness. He was now Governor- 
General of Italy, Knight df the 
Golden Fleece, and President of the 
Aulic Council; but his reappearance 
in the field, at a later period, added 
nothing to his glory. When, in 1734, 
war again broke out between France 
and Austria, he once more assumed 
the command of the army destined to 
act on the Rhine; but his constitu- 
tion, originally weak, could ill sup- 
port the weight of years that pressed 
upon him. Personally and mentally 
enfeebled by age, he feared to risk 
in a new battle the fame acquired in 
eighteen general actions, and allowed 
Philipsburg to be captured in sight 
of his army. In the following year 
he again appeared in the field, but 
only to shew himself to the troops. 
He was then, as we haye seen stated 
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by one of Schulenberg’s corre- 
spondents, almost in second child- 
hood ; and died at Vienna, April 21, 
1736, in the 73d year of his age. 
Eugene’s success in war was not 
owing to any particular system of 
tactics or strategy which he followed 
or adopted, but to a just appreciation 
of his adversaries, to a skilful seizure 
of the proper time for striking with 
effect, and to a careful calculation of 
his means compared with the ob- 
stacles he had to overcome. He in- 
troduced no novelties into the science 
of war, and made no change in the 
tactical system followed by the armies 
he commanded,—a circumstance that 
told seriously against the Austrians 
at a later period, as it gave dull men, 
who had served under him, a pretext 
for rejecting the improyement of the 
Prussian system, by declaring that 
what was good for Prince Eugene 
was good cnough for them, and that 
so great a warrior would not have 
overlooked these innovations had 
they been required. Though a strict 
disciplinarian, Eugene was a friend 
of the soldicrs; and, owing to his 
kindness of disposition and easy affa- 
bility of manners, greatly beloved by 
officers as well as by privates. THis 
exertions to secure regular supplies 
of provisions for the troops were 
constant and unremitting ; and many 
of his letters, written on this im- 
portant point, bear the strongest 
possible affinity to those by the Duke 
of Wellington on the same subject. 
There are few anecdotes of this dis- 
tinguished warrior, In reply to the 
Countess de Price, who asked him 
“ Why he signed his name in three 
different languages ?” he said that it 


was to “shew the threefold nature of 


his heart, which was Italian to his 
enemies, French to his sovereign, and 
German to his friends.” When the 
Emperor Charles VI. afterwards put 
the same question to him, “ Sire,” 
said the prince, “I have to thank 
Italy for my life, France for my 
fame, and Germany for my fortune.” 
Eugene was a lover of the arts, 
and a patron of letters, He long 
befriended J. B. Rousseau, who only 
lost his favour by lampooning his 
friends. Rousseau, in exile and dis- 
tress, happened to be at Baden, in the 
suite of Count de Luc, when some 
one accidentally mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to Eugene, who imme- 
diately desired to see him. “ That 
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man,” he said, “ onee gave me oeca- 
sion to make a very just reflection, 
Some days after the unfortunate ac- 
tion of Denain, I read his Ode to 
Fortune, and found my own picture 
so strikingly drawn, that I recollect 
the passage to this very day.” Le 
immediately recited the following 
lines, which would haye made the 
author’s fortune, had it not been 
marred by his own malicious and 
ungrateful disposition :— 

* Montrez-nous, guerriers magnanimes, 
Votre vertue dans tout son jour, 
Voyons comment vos caurs sublimes, 

Du sort soutiendront le retour : 

Tant que sa faveur vous seconde, 
Vous étes les maitres du monde, 

Votre gloire nous éblouit ; 
Mais, au moindre revers funeste 
Le masque tombe, Vhomme reste, 
Et le héros s'évanouit,”’ 


Rousseau only retained for three 
years his situation in the prince's 
establishment. The exterior appear- 
ance of Eugene did not by any means 
correspond to his great qualities ; he 
was meagre in person, elemahetel, 
and rather below the middle size, 
He had high features, and fine dark 
eyes and eyebrows, but nothing pre- 
possessing in his face ; and the quan- 
tity of snuff which he took gave him 
a habit of always keeping his mouth 
open, which weakened the intelli- 
gence it might otherwise have ex- 
pressed. Though of quick and lively 
temperament, he spoke in a slow and 
deliberate manner. He was never 
robust ; but was distinguished, even 
in the last years of his life, for bold, 
elegant, and graceful horsemanship. 
Like many other illustrious men, he 
was the slave of women; but was 
never married. The intervals of bu- 
siness he filled up with historical 
researches, and other literary pur- 
suits. He left at his death a number 
of MSS., which have never been very 
clearly accounted for, as the memoirs 
published under his name are known 
to be a mere fictitious compilation. 
Except the great Wallenstein, who 
surpassed him in genius as much as 
he was below him in fortune, it may 
safely be said that no man equal to 
Eugene ever directed the armies and 
councils of Austria. And the disasters 
that after his death broke in on the 
monarchy, made Charles VI. exclaim, 
in bitterness and sorrow, “ that the 
fortunes of the state seemed buried 
in the grave of Prince Eugene.” 
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Cuapter VIII. 


THE RESIGNATION. 


Tr was on the morning of the sixth 
day after the interview described in 
the previous chapter that the Wel- 
verton letter-bag was handed in, and 
opened by the noble owner both of 
bag and mansion with even more 
than his accustomed eagerness. A. 
large party of his lordship's political 
friends were at that moment in the 
house, whom he had called together 
ostensibly for the purpose of murder- 
ing hares and pheasants,—in reality 
that they might advise with him 
touching the steps which it would be 
judicious to take in the event of the 
division proving in the House of 
Commons as unfavourable as was 
expected to the minister. Accord- 
ingly, the custom was for the gentle- 
men to adjourn, day by day, from 
the breakfast-room to the library, 
where, in their shooting attire, they 
loitered away the time till the post 
arrived ; immediately after which, 
the conclave had heretofore broken 
up, and betaken themselves to the 
work ofdestruction. On the present 
occasion, however, a different course 
was pursued. From the weight and 
bulk of the bag, it was easy to per- 
ceive that more than the usual sup- 
ply of despatches must have quitted 
London; and the countenances of the 
group exhibited manifest tokens of 
anxiety to be informed of their tenor. 
When, therefore, Lord Borough- 
dale opened the  secrétaire, and 
tossed down a couple of newspapers 
on the table, there was a sort of 
scramble among his guests to get 
possession of them, only, as the event 
proved, that the successful competi- 
tor might have the satisfaction of 
reading the contents aloud to a highly 
excited auditory. 

“ They've done it, by Jove!” ex- 
claimed Sir George Villars, who had 
eagerly turned up the leading article 
of The Times. * Parnell’s motion is 
carried, and the ministers are left in 
& minority of twenty-nine. Glorious 
triumph! magnificent achievement ! 
Hurrah! hurrah !” 

“ But that’s not all,” cried Lord 
Boroughdale, who had been deyour- 


ing his letters while his friends read 
the newspapers ; “ the traitor cabinet 
is broken up. ‘They were to an- 
nounce on the 16th,—that they had 
resigned ; and we may, therefore, re- 
joice in the conviction that the coun- 
try is delivered from the dominion 
of the most ambitious, the most un- 
principled, and at the same time the 
weakest, knot of trading politicians 
that ever contrived to raise them- 
selves to places of power! I think 
that this is a lesson which no states- 
man in after-ages will ever forget.” 

“And by whom are they to be 
succeeded, my lord ?” inquired Mr. 
Arnold. 

“ By Earl Grey, of course,” was 
the reply. “ That, I thought, had 
all along been an understood thing ; 
for, in sober earnest, we had no 
choice.” 

“ And so, my dear lord, you invite 
us to rejoice because we have driven 
from office the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Peel, in order that room 
might be made for one who was in 
his youth a member of the Society 
of the Friends of the People, and has 
ever since advocated the great cause of 
parliamentary reform ? For my part, 
I see slender ground for triumph. 
I hope that we may not all, by and 
by, discover substantial reasons for 
an opposite feeling.” 

“]T was not before aware, Mr. 
Arnold,” replied his lordship, sharply, 
“that you had been favourable to 
the passing of the Catholic Relief- 
bill.” 

“ Tam not, nor ever was, favour- 
able to that measure,” answered Mr. 
Arnold. “I think that, in itself, 
the measure was a bad one; and that 
both the time and the mode selected 
for carrying it through increased the 
evils attendant on it fourfold. But 
{ own that I could never see the 
wisdom or the policy of putting 
power into the hands of men who are 
pledged to wield it for our destruc- 
tion.” 

* What! would you continue to 
support the men who on the most 
vital ofall questions betrayed you ?” 
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“T should certainly prefer keeping 
them in office to the bringing in of 
the advocates of parliamentary. re- 
form, in the sense which the Whigs 
and Radicals apply to that term.” 

“ And what security had we that 
the Duke of Wellington would not 
introduce some scheme of reform pe- 
culiarly his own ?” 

“ We had the pledge of his word 
against it.” 

“So. And you value that, do 
you, after all that has happened? 
Why, man, had we not much more 
than this ane pledge as a security 
against Catholic Emancipation ? Was 
not the whole tenor of his and Peel’s 
public life our security? And yet 
they failed us. No, no, Arnold, if we 
must have parliamentary reform, let 
us owe either the boon or the curse, 
whichever it may be, to one who has 
at least consistency of conduct to fall 
back upon. I for one don’t choose 
to be cheated a second time, even for 
my own good; and I no more doubt 
that the Duke had his plan of reform 
cut and dry at the very moment he 
was announcing his decided hostility 
to every thing | of the kind, than I 
doubt that he meant to remove the 
disabilities of the Papists, even while 
he was writing his celebrated letter 
to Dr. Curtis. Thank God, he is 
prime minister no longer! Ay, and 
what is more, is not likely ever to 
become prime minister again.” 

Mr. Arnold saw that it would be 
useless to continue the discussion any 
further. His noble host, carried 
away, as usual, by the impulse of the 
moment, was in no state to hear rea- 
son, however powerfully urged ; and 
would have lost his temper alto- 
gether, had the bold assumptions 
with which his argument was summed 
up been questioned. Mr. Arnold, 
therefore, held his tongue; yet, -be- 
ing a man of sober and reflecting 
mind, he brooded in no very pleasant 
temper over the critical and anoma- 
lous state into which public affairs 
had fallen. 

“Was there ever such infatua- 
tion ?” said he to himself, as he tra- 
versed his given beat, and permitted 
bird after bird to escape unharmed. 
“ Did sensible and virtuous men ever 
before lend themselves to such a de- 
vice as this which my excellent 
neighbour and his party have accom- 
plished ! ? Igrant that the Duke and 


Mr. Peel have committed a mistake. 
This was no time for removing from 
the rebellious Roman Catholics of 
Ireland the few disabilities under 
which they laboured ; and if it had, 
better a thousandfold would it have 
been for the Tory government to go 
out, leaving to the Whigs the grace, 
such as it was, of carrying into ‘effect 
their own measure. Not that I ob- 
ject to the removal of these disabi- 
lities in the abstract; on the con- 
trary, there needs but slender 
powers of reflection to convince us 
that, having once begun to concede, 
you must go on, till Papist and Pro- 
testant stand, politically, om the same 
ground. For, having given to the 
Papist the rights of an elector, why 
should you refuse to him the capa- 
bility of being elected? But though 
the Duke has erred—and, by the 
by, he has erred only in this, that he 
has conceded inopportunely what 
Mr. Pitt or Lord Liverpool might 
have conceded with the best grace 
twenty or thirty years ago—though 
the Duke has erred in one point, is a 
declaration of open war against him 
the act of reasonable beings, circum- 
stanced as we are? What—what— 
what! bring in the Whigs, the 
avowed and implacable enemies of 
all our principles, and this as a sort 
of triumph over the minister whose 
general views coincide entirely with 
our own! I positively will not go 
farther in this business. I heartily 
repent, that my personal regard for 
Lord Boroughdale should have thus 
far misled me; but another step to- 
wards Whiggery I will not budge. 
No, no. We may find it necessary 
to watch the Duke narrowly : [ think, 
indeed, that this will be but com- 
monly prudent and fair: but to 
throw our weight into the scale of 
the Whigs—of the party which 
avows its predilection for the demo- 
cratic principle-—to support men 
who wage open war on the crown, 
the peerage, and the church! No, 
no, no! Not even my regard for 
Lord Boroughdale’s many noble qua- 
lities shall tempt me to do that; and 
I am determined that I shall tell 
him so the first favourable oppor- 
tunity.” 

Alas! alas! these were magna- 
nimous resolutions on the part of 
Mr. Arnold; but they were formed 
too late. I do not mean to hint 
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that, had he taken his ground six 
months earlier, he would have been 
able to restrain the violence of the 
noble lord, and his more immediate 
adherents; but it was useless to talk 
of discretion when the hour for using 
it was passed, or to propose giving to 
him who was no longer in office a 
cautious support. Mr. Arnold ven- 
tured, indeed, as the gentlemen sat 
over their wine, to bring forward his 
own views ; but he was met on every 
side by invective or derision. 

“What! trust these men again ? 
trust, and be betrayed a second time ? 
No, thank you; not quite so patient 
as that. Besides, it is too late. They 
are out, for which Heaven be praised ; 
and now it has become our duty to 
go as far as we can with their suc- 
cessors, who, as they certainly owe to 
us their present position, are not 
likely to go faster than we can tole- 
rate.” 

So spake the leading Tories of : 
so spake other leading Tories else- 
where. How far they reckoned with- 
in or without their host, the lapse of 
a very few months was destined to 
shew. 

The general historian has recorded 
how, after the resignation of the 
Duke of Wellington, there came into 





A change comes o'er the spirit of 
ourdream. We have heretofore had 
to deal with politicians belonging to 
the aristocratic class—men of dis- 
tinction and historical names, or, at 
all events, of wealth and large 
possessions, and an important stake 
in the country. But there has never 
yet been a state of society in which 
some regard to public affairs has not 
been paid by the poor as well as by 
the rich ; and for this morbid anxiety 
among all orders to have a finger in 
the state pie, England has always been 
conspicuous. Whether the extent to 
which the passion was carried in 1830 
and 1831 ever found a parallel at any 
previous period in our history, may, 
indeed, be fairly doubted; yet the 
circumstance need not surprise us. 
There surely were causes then at 
work more active by far than had as 
yet operated upon the minds of the 
English people; and the English, 
though in the main abundantly apa- 
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office a strange combination of pro- 
fessed Whigs and reputed Tories,— 
the latter chiefly of the Canning 
school. Among the former, the 
friends of the movement counted 
Earl Grey, the Lord Chancellor 
Brougham, Lord Durham, Lord Al- 
thorp, Lord Holland, Lord John 
Russell, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
and Mr. Denman. Among the latter, 
Lord Boroughdale and his allies saw 
great ground of security in number- 
ing Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord Goderich, and the two 
Messrs. Grant; which feeling was cer- 
tainly not diminished by the associa- 
tion with the new cabinet of the Duke 
of Richmond, as postmaster-general. 
With respect, again, to the rest, they 
took but slender hold on public at- 
tention, inasmuch as they were con- 
sidered —whether fairly or not—as 
mere make-weights ; ready to follow 
whatever course their superiors might 
point out, and nowise bigoted to 
any particular class of opinions. 
Therefore, though scarcely any party 
could be said to be at ease, all—in- 
cluding the Ultra-Tories—hoped 
the best; and all were satisfied, after 
the passing of the Regency-bill, to 
adjourn to their respective country 
residences for a season. 






thetic, are not, nor ever have been, 
entirely beyond the influence of a 
fierce enthusiasm. 

In one of the most obscure streets 
of the obscure town of Coketown, or, 
to speak more accurately, in a sort of 
blind lane which communicated from 
one street to another, there stands, 
or rather stood, in the days of which 
we are speaking, a house in no re- 
speet distinguishable from those 
which on the right and left adjoined 
to it. The house in question could 
not be described as a cottage, because 
it rose two stories from the ground ; 
neither might it deserve the appella- 
tion of a tenement, inasmuch as more 
than one family had their dwelling 
there: it was simply a pile of dark 
red brick, covered over with dark 
red tiles, to which admission was 
gained through a crazy oak door 
into a long dark passage; and which 
shewed along its front five small win- 
dows—two in the story next to the 
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earth, and three in the flat above 
them. A very poor and squalid- 
looking place of human abode, more- 
over, itwas. The pavement in front 
of it having given way in many places, 
pools of dirty water and soapsuds 
stood in the crevices; while the 
sweepings of five hearths, combined 
with shreds of old rags and other 
nuisances, accumulated about the 
sewer, and well-nigh stopped its 
flowing. Altogether, the exterior of 
this mansion was the reverse of in- 
viting ; and yet to it I must now en- 
treat my readers to accompany me. 
Ilowever hardly the agricultural 
peasant may fare, I suspect that he 
grievously errs as often as he looks 
with an eye of envy upon the condi- 
tion of his fellow-creature, the pauper 
inhabitant of atown. In the coun- 
try, the poor man finds, for the most 
part, adequate accommodation within 
doors for his family. His cottage, be 
it greater or less, is, generally speak- 
ing, his own; and he can boast of his 
sitting-room in addition to his cham- 
ber, if not to more than one cham- 
ber. Moreover, the open casement 
admits the pure air of heaven, ren- 
dered not unfrequently more agree- 
able to the senses by the perfumes of 
flowers and blossoms; while for his 
children ample space is afforded in 
which to exercise their limbs abroad, 
and to lay in such health and strength 
as shall fit them for the lives of 
toil to which they are destined. In 
towns, whether they be great or 
small, of almost all these blessings 
the poor man is deprived. His do- 
micile, rarely exceeding in capacity a 
single apartment, offers but few at- 
tractions to bring him within its 
shelter; his solitary casement, not 
unfrequently shivered in its panes, or 
having the apertures closed with old 
hats, or straw, or some useless piece 
of apparel, neither enables him to 
look out upon green fields and living 
hedge-rows, nor opens to let the 
breath of spring fan his brow. The 
odours that come to him, too, are all 
laden with impurities ; the objects 
that meet his gaze on every side de- 
press the spirit or chafe the temper ; 
and if the catalogue of his misfortunes 
include scanty wages, and the lack of 
management. in dealing with these 
wages,— then is his case a sad one 
indeed. But I must not forget that 
the reader and I are not here to deal 


in generalities. We have a particu- 
lar painting to fill up, and to that 
let us address ourselves. 

lie who by the help of a tolerably 
vivid imagination approaches the 
domicile just described, and passes 
the threshold of the outer gate, will 
find upon his left hand a low door, 
by opening which he will introduce 
himself into the dwelling-place of an 
entire family. It is a poor apartment, 
depressed in the ceiling, dingy upon 
the walls and roof, uncarpeted, un- 
washed, well-nigh unswept upon the 
floor, with a fire-place by far too 
large for the rusty grate that has 
been inserted in it, and a chimney- 
piece, blackened and defiled by the 
smoke of at least thirty winters. 
There is a single window in that 
room, of which the larger proportion 
of the panes have long been broken ; 
the glass being now superseded, and 
the wind and rain kept out by such 
barriers as have elsewhere been re- 
ferred to in fitting terms. There is 
very little furniture in the room, and 
that of the meanest. A truckle-bed- 
stead stands in one corner, where it 
is overlaid by a straw palliasse and a 
well-worn rug. A bundle of old 
blankets is heaped up in the corner 
opposite. A deal table, three rush- 
bottomed chairs, all of them crazy, 
and the latter worn in their seats 
into holes,—these, with a wooden 
settle planted beside the fire-place, 
are likewise applicable to their re- 
spective purposes ; while a cupboard, 
divested of its door, displays to view 
a very small stock of dilapidated 
crockery, as well as the-fragment of 
a looking-glass. Yet it is not so 
much on account of the craziness of 
the movable furniture that the stran- 
ger is struck, so soon as he has pene- 
trated into that den, with a painful 
consciousness of the low state of its 
inmates. Every thing around him 
tells a tale of squalid poverty and 
excessive unthriftiness. There is not 
a cup or a plate in the dépét which 
is not chipped and broken. The 
surface of the table is covered with 
grease spots and datibs of skim-milk. 
The hearth seems as if it had not 
been swept up for a twelvemonth ; 
and dust, and ashes, and cinders, are 
accumulated every where. And then 
for the inhabitants—how shall I de- 
scribe them’? 

We will take it for granted. that 
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our visit has been paid at the hour 
of noon. It is a clear, bracing, frosty 
day in the end of November ; so that, 
as far as outward nature can produce 
effect on such a seene, the lights and 
shades are all faveurable to us——for 
not even that miserable casement has 
power absolutely to exclude the sun- 
shine. The weather, however, is 
keen—too keen for the houseless 
and the naked—too keen, indeed, 
to permit even those who can boast 
of a roof to cover them to sit at 
home without a fire. Accordingly, 
the grate contains in its unseemly 
womb a few handfuls of red cinders, 
which the vain effort to poke them 
up into a flame is continually fritter- 
ing away. On the stool beside that 
fire a man is sitting, thin and spare 
in his make, with a pale face, ema- 
ciated hands, and light-brown hair, 
which, uncombed and unshorn, hangs 
in masses over his forehead and 
shoulders. Ilis age may be about 
five-and-thirty ; and his dress, which 
consists of a black coat and grey 
trousers, is miserably threadbare. 
Yet it is easy to perceive, both that 
he must once have seen better days, 
and that there is no strength within 


to sustain him against the pressure 


of misfortune ; for his attitude is that 
of one who has ceased even to hope, 
and, as a necessary consequence, lacks 
the power of making any personal 
exertion. His elbows are upon his 
knees; his chin rests upon both 
hands ; and he is gazing fixedly into 
the fading embers before him. 
Meanwhile a wretched - looking 
woman busies herself in arranging a 
few dishes upon the table. A ragged 
stuff-gown imperfectly covers a frame 
which penury or ill ‘health, or both, 
have wasted to a shadow ; while the 
faded countenance, even amid its 
squalor, presents some traces of 
beauty. ‘The beauty that you see 
there, however, is not, norever could 
have been, the beauty of expression. 
The eyes, to be sure, are large and 
dark, and the features high and re- 
gular ; yet there is no gentleness, no 
softness, no feminine patienee, in the 
one, nor any east of resignation and 
holy fecling in the other. On the 
contrary, she goes about her appoint- 
ed task like one who scorns the busi- 
ness in which she is engaged. It is 
evident, too, that the unhappy pair 
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are reduced to the lowest stage of 
poverty, for they do not possess so 
much as a cloth wherewith to cover 
their board ; and no cooked victuals 
are to be found, either upon the 
hearth or in the pantry. Happily, 
they seem to be without children ; 
for such a den as that would have 
been no fit home for God’s most in- 
teresting creatures. 

“What have you got for us to-day, 
Jane ?” demanded the man, in a hol- 
low tone. 

“ What should I get?” was the 
reply : “there’s some bread and cheese 
left; and I’m sure it’s good enough 
for one that never earns a farthing 
by honest industry, and has taken 
good care to spend all that another 
brought to him.” 

“ Woman!” replied the man, look- 
ing fiercely round at his helpmate, 
* | advi . you not to try my temper 
too far. I suppose you ve spent what 
I was fool enough to give you yester- 
day wpon gin.” 

“ Man!” answered the party thus 
addressed, while she dashed a plate 
upon the table, and planted her arms 
a-kimbo, “ and if I did, what's that 
to you? Where's all the money you 
got the day after our marriage ? 
Who spent that, I'd like to know ? 
and how was it spent ?” 

“ Devil! take care that you don’t 
go one step beyond the length of 
your tether. I’ve borne the curse of 
your company these fourteen years. 
Keep a smoother tongue, or ——” 

* Or what, you v illain ?” shrieked 
the virago. “1 suppose you'll try to 
cut my throat this time, will you ? 
Oh, I could find in my heart to give 
you a dose some of these fine days 5 
and see if I don’t!” 

The man rose as these words were 
uttered, and making a stride towards 
his wife, grasped her by the hair of 
the head. She returned the assault 
by twining her long bony fingers in 
his neckeloth ; and exclaimed, as she 
shook him, “ You will, will you ?— 
you will lift your hand to me, you 
brute, you coward, you monster! 
Let go, say! Don’t you know that 
you are in my power? Can't I give 
you up to the hangman whenever I 
please ? Out upon you, you white- 
livered caitiff!--out wpon you, or 
I'll brain you with the leg of a 
stool !” 
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The man was evidently no match, 
either in moral or physical power, 
for his scarecrow of a wife. Hie did 
let go his hold; and while his sunken 
cheek flushed, either from the effects 
of terror or over-exertion, he be- 
sought her, in a subdued tone, to 
withdraw her hand from his throat. 

“ What's the use of always quar- 
relling, Jane?” said he. “ Will that 
bring back the past? Can I help it 
that all went wrong with us? or that 
those whom I trusted fell off and left 
me to bear the brunt? You know 
that we played for a great stake ; 
and while the game went on, even 
you relished it as much as I. Why 
then reproach me as if I had brought 
you wantonly to ruin ?” 

The woman smiled a ghastly smile 
as she loosed her hold, and said, 
with a peculiar drawl, “ Don’t try to 
humbug me any more, John Beaver. 
It’s long since I found you out—long 
since I knew you for a bad husband 
and a bad man—long, long before 
that night when you had all but dis- 
posed of me. Did you think me blind, 
that I couldn’t see your doings with 
Mother Nailor and that vile Sally 
Vigors? Ovyou filthy fellow, I hate 
the very sight of you !” 

“ And you had no little affairs of 
your own, I suppose ?” was the reply. 
“ There was nothing at all between 
you and Sir William ?—-oh, nothing 
but pure friendship !” 

‘And what if there had been 
more? You never refused to take 
a share in his presents, that I recol- 
lect. They were convenient enough 
—you remember. Whata fool 1 was 
to follow you here! If I had only 
stayed in London, I should have had 
friends to this day ; but now 

“ Who the devil sent for you?” 
replied the husband. “ You can't 
say that I did. It was your own 
Sir William that grew tired of you, 
and packed you off to me.” 

It is not worth while to follow any 

farther the course of this dialogue. 
Enough has been repeated to shew 
that the parties to it, though coupled 
by a chain not less uny ielding than 
matrimony, were scarcely held toge- 
ther by any more tender tie, and that 
the wretchedness of the present hour 
was seriously aggravated by the con- 
trast which it presented to the tenor 
of days gone by. Neither am I at 


liberty to unravel the mystery, such 
as it is, in which their past history 
was involved. I may state, indeed, 
that in the loyal borough of Coke- 
town they were comparative stran- 
gers ; that they had been numbered 
among its inhabitants little more than 
two years ; and that, in the course of 
these years, the husband, after failing 
of success as a surgeon, had set up a 
druggist’s shop and become bankrupt. 
The fact, indeed, is, that Mr. Beaver, 
as he brought with him no introduc- 
tions to the more respectable portion 
of the inhabitants, so he never made 
his way at all into practice. Fora 
brief space the circumstance appeared 
little to affect him—that is to say, 
he continued to occupy a good house, 
and to live as country surgeons gene- 
rally do. But, by and by, his funds 
seemed to fail; and then he tried the 
second experiment, which also came 
to nothing. Finally, his drugs and 
furniture were seized upon execu- 
tion. He was himself cast into pri- 
son; and, after a three months’ in- 
carceration, came out again, master 
of his own movements, but of no- 
thing more. He did not, however, 
quit the place. His occupation for 
twelvemonths of a ten-pound tene- 
ment had given him a legal settle- 
ment in the borough, and he ap- 
peared unwilling to cast from him 
even that poor refuge against starv- 
ation. Accordingly, he fixed himself 
in the apartment where the reader's 
first acquaintance and his has begun, 
and strove to earn a livelihood by 
teaching a school. There were some 
strange rumours abroad as to the 
manner in which he abused his 
opportunities as a schoolmaster ; but 
with these I have no concern. I 
shall therefore conclude this chapter 
by recording that, for the three 
months previous to the opening of 
this chronicle, not one pupil “had 
crossed his threshold, and that the 
means by which he and his wife 
kept soul and body together were 
to all their neighbours a mystery. 

For he never applied for parochial 
relief; he never did a day's manual 
labour ; and his wardrobe, scant 

enough when he came out of gaol, 
was understood to have long since 
passed from him. We, by lifting the 
curtain, have seen what the burghers 
of Coketown could not,—that there 
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was the very extreme of poverty in 
his house. We have some reason to 
suspect, from the tone of his and his 
wife’s conversation, that in a moral 


“ And now, 
Mr. Blackston, who, having returned 
home during the recess, was again a 
frequent visitor at Welverton—“ and 


my lord,” continued 


now, my dear lord, the line of con- 
duct which it behoves us to pursue 
seems to me clear as daylight. You 
agree with me in opinion that the 
minister must be supported. You 
consent that the constitution of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament shall 
be partially remodelled ; and you 
know that the party opposed to par- 
liamentary reform is very power- 
ful.” 

‘IT consent to no plan of parlia- 
mentary reform, unless it can be 
shewn that we shall not be hurried 
by it into the sink of democracy. 
A wise and partial change may do 
good ; a sweeping measure would be 
fatal.” 

“ T have the best grounds for as- 
serting that the measure which the 
government contemplates will be ex- 
tremely moderate. But even that 
they will not be able to carry unless 
the country support them; and the 
support of the country is not to be 
had without some exertion on our 
parts. Don’t you think it would be 
well to get up a little quiet agitation 
in favour of parliamentary reform } r 


‘I cannot say that the system of 


carrying measures by agitation quite 
falls in with. my views of sound 
policy. 8 

* Yet on great occasions, my lord, 
there is nothing to be done without 
it. You called forth the opinions of 
the people wonderfully when the 
Catholic Relief-bill was pending.” 

“ Yes; and much we got by our 
demonstration. I never can forgive 
—I never will forgive, the insulting 
neglect which was shewn to the 
Ww ishes of the people of England on 
that occasion. It drives me mad to 
think of it even now.” 

“ That was because you had a mi- 
litary government against you. Now 
your support is demanded by a wise 
and liberal administration, which 
must go out if it fail in carrying the 
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point of view their portion was a 
just one. But we are not for the 
present justified in going farther ; 
so we here drop the subject. 


X. 





measure to which before the world 
it stands pledged. I’m sure you 
would not like to see the Duke in 
power again.” 

“See the Duke in power again! 
I'd rather see my own head on a 


block! 1 quite agree with you, Mr. 
Blackston. We must get up a ery 


for parliamentary reform, and have 
petitions forwarded from all quarters. 
Only let us be discreet as well 
zealous. It won't do to ask for too 
much.” 

“ Oh, no fear of that! We'll take 
care so to word our petitions, that 
they shall commit neither us nor the 
government to any thing. Plenty of 
generalities, but no more.” 

“ Well, then, draw up your peti- 
tion, and let me see it; and then we 
can consider what is next to be done.” 

“ It shall be set about forthwith. 
But there is another thing, my lord. 
There is really no working on the 
public mind, either for good or for 
evil, except through the press ; and 
the press has no influence, or next to 
none, in this neighbourhood. I have 
been thinking that it might be ad- 
visable to establish a newspaper in 
Coketown.” 

“ A newspaper in Coketown, Mr. 
Blackston! No, no, I thank you! 
I have no desire that your con- 
stituents should turn politicians. | 
wish them only to vote for you, or 
any other good man and true whom 
I may recommend, without troubling 
their heads further in the matter. 1 
really must be excused from taking 
part in any such Quixotic device as 
that.” 

“Indeed, my lord, you take a wrong 
view of this matter. When I speak 
of the little influence which the press 
exercises over the public mind in this 
part of the country, I mean, that the 
only newspaper which circulates here 
is devoted to the cause of the ex- 
ministers. The County Gazette used, 
as you well know, to be a Radical 
print ; but it has now taken it into 
its head to fight the battle of the 
traitor cabinet ; ; and abuses your 
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lordship, and those who act with 
you, for your desertion, as the editors 
express themselves, of your great and 
illustrious leader. I assure you that 
this pestilent paper is doing, and will 
do, infinite mischief in the “horough.” 

“JT never saw a number of the 
County Gazette in my life,” replied 
his lordship, “ and am therefore quite 
incompetent to form a judgment on 
the subject; but I shonld not sup- 
pose that it was conducted with suf- 
ficient ability to hurt me, or any 
body else.” 

“ Your lordship will come, I think, 
to a different conclusion, when you 
have perused the leading article in 
yesterday's Gazette; which, by the 
by, I have fortunately brought with 
me. 

Mr. Blackston, as he said this, 
handed a newspaper to Lord Borough- 
dale; whose eye fell imimediately 
upon a paragraph, marked, doubt- 
less, by his neighbour, with ink ii 
the margin. It ran thus :— 


« With respect to Lord Boroughdale, 
a different course was not to be antici- 
pated from him. Proud, irritable, im- 
patient of contradiction — warm-hearted, 
it may be, but quite incapable of under- 
standing his own interests — he is pre- 
cisely the sort of person whom we should 
expect to find passing at once from one 
extreme to another; and becoming, in 
revenge of the Duke refusing to act like 
a bigot, the very antipodes of what he 
himself used to be —a liberal and a re. 
former. We wonder whether he will 
succeed in making his serfs, the corpora- 
tion of Coketown, turn their coats at the 
word of command, and dance after their 
leader with bells in their caps.” 


* Has this vile paper any cireula- 
tion in Coketown ?” demanded his 
lordship, as he handed it back. 

“1 am sorry to say that both in 
the town and among your lordship’s 
tenantry it circu lates largely.’ 

“Tl not allow any ten int of mine 
to admit such a pestilent publication 
within his door. Ill have it publicly 
btirned at the Cross in Coketown, 
and ——” 

“ No, no, my dear lord, that’s not 
the way to abate the nuisance. We 
must establish a paper of our own, 
and Ill answer for its very soon 
supplanting the County Gazette.” 

“ How can you answer for that, 
my friend ?” inquired his lordship. 
“In the first place, J don’t know a 


soul in Coketown who has ability 
enough to conduct a newspaper ; 
and, in the next place, if such were 
to be found, where are the pecuniary 
resources to come from ?” 

“ Oh! I think that I can obviate 
both these objections; at all events, 
with a very little assistance from 
you. Iam quite ready to advance a 
couple of hundred pounds out of my 
own pocket, and if your lordship 
will 

“My good Mr. Blackston, you 
may have couples of hundreds of 
pounds t o spare, but I have not. [| 
can’t do any thing of the sort.’ 

“ Well, but you wouldn’t gr udge 
fifty 2” 

“ Why, no; if I were quite sure 
that the plan would answer our ex- 
pectations, 1 certainly could muster 
fifty pounds. But then there are the 
liabilities to which we shall subject 
ourselves, and the risk of not getting 
a good editor.” 

“ T don't mean to have any thing 
more to say to the concern, than to 
advance my money, and make over 
the property in the paper to the 
individual who shall conduct it ; and 
your lordship will probably do the 
same, looking to the man, and not to 
the concern, as your creditor.” 

The conversation went on in this 
strain for sometime longer, Mr. Black- 
ston, with consummate skill, calling 
in the noble lord’s passions to the 
rescue, as often as he saw that his 
own reasoning was threatened with 
defeat; and the results were, that 
prejudice after prejudice melted away, 
that the necessity of setting up a 
newspaper was conceded, that his 
lordship handed over a cheque on 
his bankers for fifty pounds sterling, 
and left Mr. Blackston free to make 
use of it in any way which to himself 
might appear most convenient. In 
like manner Mr. Blackston’s assur- 
ance that he was acquainted with a 
person in Coketown well qualified to 
carry on the paper, was, after some 
demur, accepted as guarantee suf- 
ficient ; and the new member finally 
withdrew, big with a project out of 
which very important rest!!ts were to 
flow. 

Mr. Blackston rode leisurely down 
the avenue, and scarce put his horse 
out of a walk all the way to Coke- 
town. His air, too, was that of a 
man who thinks intensely; not 
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as if he entertained any doubt of 
the expedieney of some proposed 
measure, but as if the details were 
as yet without arrangement in his 


own mind. he approached the 
outskirts of the town, however, the 
little difficulties under which he 


laboured seemed to melt away. He 
trotted briskly up the High Street, 
received and returned with great 
good- humour the salutations of 
several of his constituents, turned 
into the yard of the Welverton 


Arms, and called loudly, for the 
hostler. 
“Shall I feed your horse, sir ?” 


was John’s obvious demand. 

“ Oh, yes, give him a good feed 
now; and if I don’t return before 
three o'clock, feed him again. He 
never goes so merrily as after you 
have groomed him, John.” 

That’s ’cause [ aye gies him 0° 
the best,” replied the scoundrel, with 
whom it was a matter of conscience 
to starve every poor brute that came 
under his hands; and Mr. Blackston 
laughingly seeming to assent to a 
proposition which he knew to be 
false, the two men of their word 
parted. 

Mr. Blackston met in the 

covered passage which communicates 
‘ between the yard of the Welverton 
Arms and the High Street, by a not 
less respectable person than the town- 
clerk of the borough. It was evi- 
dent, too, from the manner in which 
they greeted each other, that the 
rencontre was not entirely a matter 
of accident ; for the honourable mem- 
ber put his arm through that of the 
learned Mr. Sharpus, and plunged 


was 


with him incontinently into close 
conversation. 
“I have sueceeded beyond my 


most sanguine expectations,” said he. 
“ Our noble patron is ready to raise 
with us the cry of R eform: and has, 
moreover, contributed fifty pounds 
towards the establishment of our 
newspaper. What say the gentle- 
men of the corporation; and, above 
all, what of our editor ?” 

‘You must not count too much 
on the corporation,” replied Sharpus. 
‘ The mayor, with his usual supple- 
ness, is ready to say one thing and 
do another; and of the aldermen, 
two are decidedly with us, but the 
other two are stanch and bigoted 


Tories; and for the common countil- 


Book I. 


judge for 
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men, they will go, for good or evil, 
with iy lord. W hile you have him 
to back you, the tide is quite in your 
favour; but the moment he turns, it 
turns ; that is, among tlie privileged 
class — [ mean the voters.” 

“ So I supposed,” was the answer ; 
“and therefore it is that I have taken 
the trouble to secure his lordship’s 
countenance at the outset. But for 
more than this I neither look nor 
care. Let us once get the storm 
raised, and I defy his lordship or his 
friends of the common council to lay 
it again. But what of the editor?” 

“ He will do excellently well. | 
have had more than one convetsation 
with him, and he is precisely the sort 
of man for our money. Besides, he 
turns out to have a large acquaint- 
amee among the reformers of the 
metropolis ; and assures me that in 
one week from the signing of the 
agreement his first number will ap- 
pear.” 

“Do you know any thing 
him, Sharpus ?” 

“ No, sir, nothing more than what 
[told you long ago. I suspect, in- 
deed, that there is some reason why 
he should be here under a cloud; 
but what the cause may be, I have 
not thought it any business of mine 
to ferret out. He’s quite of our way 
of thinking in politics. He'll go into 
the reform question with heart and 
hand.” 

“ Well, then, let me be introduced 
to him. Where shall we go ?” 

“To my office, if you please. I 
will send for him there, and you can 
yourself after you shall 
have questioned him.” 

To the office of Mr. Sharpus, at- 
torney-at-law, and town -clerk of 
Coketown, the two friends accord- 
ingly adjourned. There is no need 
that I should describe it further than 
by stating that it resembled the offices 
of gentlemen of the profession in 
general ; that is to say, that there 
was an outer room, in which, at two 
separate desks, sat four clerks upon 
high stools, with brown holland 
sleeves drawn over their wrists ; and 
that within this dusky chamber, 
having, however, its own door of 
communication with the lobby or hall, 
lay the sanctum of the head of the firm. 
Here, upon a leather-bottomed easy 
chair, which occupied one side of the 
fireplace, and confronted a set of 


about 
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shelves, along which were piled sundry 
japanned boxes, Mr. Blackston was 
requested to sit down, while Mr. 
Sharpus gave such directions as 
should insure the speedy arrival of 
the editor in embryo. Neither was 
much time wasted in the furtherance 
of this business. Mr. Blackston had 
barely succeeded in making out that 
the boxes bore a variety of labels, 
such as “ The Corporation,” “ The 
Forradale Estates,” &c. &c., ere the 
owner of the said boxes returned, 
with an assurance that the proposed 
editor was coming ; and, in less than 
five minutes thereafter, a knock at 
the door announced that some one 
waited in the lobby for admittance. 

The order to “come in,” was 
promptly obeyed ; and the latch being 
raised, there advanced into the mid- 
dle of the apartment one whom the 
reader will be at no loss to recognise 
as an old acquaintance. A suit of 
threadbare black loosely enveloped 
a thin spare form; and a pair of blue 
eyes looked out from their deep 
sockets, with an expression of eager 
curiosity. 
waiting to be addressed, 
nothing. 

“Take a seat, Mr. 
the town-clerk. “Pray be seated 
near the fire. This is a bitter cold 
day, and you look out of health.” 

“T am not so robust as I once 
was,” replied our friend of the hovel 
in lestchony Lane; “ but there's 
some energy in me yet, had I but the 
opportunity of exercising it.” 

“ Well, sir, it will give me very 
great pleasure if I can be the means of 
drawing forth such talents as yours 
from the obscurity into which mis- 
fortune has thrown _— I need not 
tell you why you have been requested 
to attend here. This is Mr. Black- 
ston, our worthy and truly liberal 
member, who has a communication 
to make to you which will not, I 
trust, prove unacceptable.” 

The member for Coketown and 
Mr. Beaver mutually bowed to each 
other, after which the latter gentle- 
man took possession of a chair which 
Mr. Sharpus set for him, and a con- 
ference began which proved in its 
results eminently satisfactory to all 
concerned. From Mr. Beaver the 
facts were elicited, that not now for 
the first time was he about to take 
ground as a parliamentary reformer ; 


but said 


Beaver,” said 


He bowed slightly as if 
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that his principles were as purely and 
decidedly liberal as the most liberal 
of reformers could desire; that though 
willing to accept any change, how- 
ever minute, as a movement towards 
better things, his own views ranged 
to the full extent of universal suf- 
frage and annual parliaments; nay, 
more, that an elective chief magis- 
tracy, were such a thing desired by 
the people, would not from him re- 
ceive any serious opposition. Then 
again in reference to his qualifications 
for the office of an editor, it appeared 
that he had, in former years, written 
many leading articles in liberal news- 
papers; and that his acquaintance 
with some of the most influential 
journalists of the day could easily 
be renewed. Last of all, he was 
ready to enter into engagements that 
nothing should appear in the Coke- 
town Journal adverse to Mr. Black- 
ston’s interest in the borough, or 
otherwise hostile to the political 
opinions of his patron. And now 
came the point to himself individually 
the most important of all. On what 
terms would he undertake to ply the 
literary oar in the great voyage of 
national regeneration? A plain man 
would be apt to suppose that on this 
head no serious difficulty could occur. 
Mr. Blackston and_his party stood 
in need of a man of talent to pro- 
pagate their opinions; it was to be 
expected that they would engage a 
fit person wherever they could find 
him, and pay him liberally for his 
trouble; but, somehow or another, 
this question of disbursement presents 
extremely repulsive features to all 
classes of politicians ; Liberality prov- 
ing for the most part quite as careful 
of its pounds, shillings, and pence, as 
Toryism. Mr. Blackston and his 
friends, for example, were ready to 
supply types, paper, and an office ; 
nay, more, they would hand over to 
Mr. Beaver in free gift the copyright of 
the Coketown Journal, and use their 
best endeavours to promote its sale. 
But they could not undertake to 
guarantee him against a failure, far 
less deal with him as with a salaried 
agent. Mr. Beaver, of course, saw 
matters in quite another light, and 
spoke of time as being property to 
him, which he could not afford to 
squander on an uncertainty, far less 
give up without a compensation. 
Much argumentation followed on 
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both sides, of which it is not worth 
while to give an account, for the 
issue could not for a moment be 
doubted. Mr. Blackston’s interest 
in the affair was purely speculative, 
Mr. Beaver’s was practical; that is 
to say, he saw no hope of escaping 
starv ation, except by some such god- 
send as the present, and could not 
therefore afford to let it pass by. 
After fighting his battle, therefore, 


till the opposite party shewed signs 
in; and under- 
terms, to 
‘ohetown Journal a- going. 
however, be 


of weariness, he gave 
took, on Mr. Blackston’s 
set the 
Some 


advance must, 


Tue accession of the Stuarts, the 
Union, and the fellowship in many a 
mercantile enterprise, and brother- 
hood in many a well-fought field, 
obliterated all the fiercer feelings, 
for which there was once but too 
much cause, between the two king- 
doms of this great isle, and reduced 
the national strife to bickerings with 
the tongue, and to those nobler con- 
tentions in the race of honour and 
fame, in which the united nations 
have half-distanced all other coun- 
tries. But though in national treaties 
and the diplomatic language of the 
cabinet, England and Scotland are 


veiled under the more lofty name of 


(Great Britain, still all the better spi- 
rits of both parts of the isle keep up 
the memory of the distinct kingdoms ; 
and their hearts give a warmer leap 
when great actions of body or mind 
(and such are frequent) are perform- 
ed by some one, whose birth besouth 
or benorth the Tweed, awakens that 
old English or old Scottish pride, 
which, like “ love of corps” in the 
army, leads to many high and noble 
things. These sentiments are all but 
universal throughout the land—love 
of country has descended to us as an 
inheritance ; and I have often felt in- 
wardly gladdened when rallied about 
the peculiarities of my country and 
the prejudices of its ‘people. I ac- 


cepted it as a proof of no ill-will to 
me; and asa symptom that the warm 
English heart was not yet benumbed 

into that of a citizen of the world, 
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made, because without it he was per- 
fectly powerless ; ; so he besought his 
patron to lend him fifty pounds, he 
giving a note of hand for the same. 
Now, to establish a raw in the new 
editor's flank was part of the scheme 
which Mr. Blackston had concocted ; 

and he consented, after a brief de- 
mur, to lend the money. Finally, 
Lord Boroughdale’s s cheque was made 
over to Mr. Beaver, in exchange for 
a bill payable at sight; and the con- 
federates separating, in high good- 
humour with their morning’s work, 
betook themselves to their respective 
homes, and their several occupations. 









I remember being attracted one 
evening by the bright glare and the 
din of hammers, which came mingled 
in a manner that even Wilkie could 
not paint, though he excels in such 
scenes, from the open door of a coun- 
try smithy, where ploughmen had 
gathered with their graith, to get 
their coulters trimmed and _ their 
shares sharpened. Neither the clang 
of the hammer on the glowing iron, 
nor the sudden light, which, as the 
blacksmith applied his instrument, 
flashed far into the fields, were the 
entire cause of my halting on my way ; 
but the strife of tongues, which arose 
swelling and clear over the anvil’s 
din, and the urging of the fire to 
perform its functions, told me that 
one of those Rustic Controversies 
which I delighted to hear, and now 
love to record, was raging ; and that 
all the humour and a little of the 
malice of the land was let loose on 
the subject. The scene which pre- 
sented itself as I entered still remains 
like a picture on my fancy—the faces, 
the postures, and the occupations of 
those who supplied it with life and 
expression, are, as I write, visible 
before me. In the foreground of the 
picture stands the artist himself, his 
brawny arms bared to the elbows, 
and his face moist and glowing with 
the hot task in which he was engaged 
—turning a ploughshare with his 
tongs, preparatory to a welding heat. 
A little to the rear is a ploughman, 
who, to give the blacksmith full free- 
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dom in a task which requires some 
skill, has a hold of the long handle 
of the bellows, and excites with 
some nicety of touch the heaped-up 
fire to fulfil its task; while imme- 
diately in front of the anvil, on which 
the ploughshare will presently be 
laid, stands a tall, handsome youth, 
the son of a neighbouring farmer, 
with his hand on the shaft of the 
heavy forehammer, ready to add his 
strength to the skill of Burnewin 
himself, as soon as the iron is in 
order. Two or three mechanics be- 
longing to the village, whose tongues 
are always to be heard in all matters 
connected with church, or state, or 
parish scandal, stand around ; while 
on the hearth sits an old white- 
headed man, spreading his wrinkled 
hands over the increasing warmth of 
the fire, and seemingly regardless of 
all else besides. It would be unfair 
not to include in this rural picture a 
fine black horse, with mane, and tail, 
and fetlocks untouched by steel, 
which stood to be shod in the other 
end of the smithy, and gave notice 
of its presence by a snort and a start 
every time the red-hot iron was with- 
drawn from the fire, and the applica- 
tion of the hammer sent a shower of 
sparks to the extremities of the forge. 

The first words I heard told me 
that the controversy was in its cha- 
racter national,— 

“ What do L know about the Eng- 
lish!” the blacksmith exclaimed : 
“who knows more? I wrought 
both in Carlisle and Penrith; and 
if I dinna ken something about them, 
then who kens ?” 

* And I wrought in Manchester,” 
said one of the villagers, “ till ma- 
chinery came and took the shuttle 
out of my hand. And when iron 
and wood became wiser than man, 
I thought it was time to leave the 
folk to their follies, and return to 
the land where—God be praised !——a 
man is more in esteem than a spin- 
ning-jenny or a wheelbarrow.” 

“ And I got southward as far as 
Lancaster,” said a third villager ; 
“and as it was Sunday, I stept into 
the kirk; and there an instrument 


called the organ took the Psalms of 


David out of the people’s mouth. 
‘ The back of my hand be to you!’ 
I said, and came off. Wo to the 
land that worships God by means 
of machinery !” 


Rustic Controversies. 
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“T also can say something of the 
people,” said the man who blew the 
bellows, “ for I went with a drove as 
far up as Robin Hood’s Well; and 
as it was a fine starlight night, and the 
grass plentiful, I let my cattle stray 
into a field by the side of a wood, 
and lay down under a tree to sleep. 
But when I wakened in the morning, 
and looked up, what kind of tree do 
you think it was, and what kind of 
fruit did it bear? It was a gibbet, 
and it bore two men in chains. As 
I stood gaping and aghast, a man 
cried over the hedge to me, *‘ You 
have no such wood in your country 
as a hanging-wood, and no such law 
neither. In merry England men are 
hanged by the dozen—the law is in 
full operation here. I came away, 
but never gaed back. I ken some- 
thing about the English, I trow.” 

“ T wonder if ony body here has 
ever heard of Northampton,” ex- 
claimed the old man, who sat warm- 
ing his wrinkled hands on the hearth. 
“| wonder if any body has ever 
heard of Northampton,” he agai 
exclaimed. “ Oh, it’s a godless place! 
I'll tell ye what I saw there. When 
I was some twenty years old, and 
thought myself a man, 1 wished 
to see the land in which my lot was 
cast ; and after meikle wandering and 


journeying, | found myself at this 


Northampton. The place itself’ is 
bonnie enough; but for the people 
in't! ye shall hear. As I walked 
about the town, I saw a new-dug 
grave in the kirkyard ; and a decent 
man in a black gown praying o’er a 
coftin, which some very decent-like 
man was lowering into it. I canna 
say but this looked bonnie ; and al- 
though I jalouse that to pray owre 
the body is like singing psalms to a 
dead horse, or whistling jigs to a mile- 
stone, I couldna help thinking that it 
was more reverent-like than couping 
a Christian into his grave like a dead 
dog, without a word said, as we do 
here. And something of this must 
have appeared in my looks ; for when 
the burial-service was over, ane of th 
vergers, I think he was called, took 
me into the kirk to look at the fine 
order in which it was kept. It was a 
grand place —all shining in silver 
and gold—marble images on the 
walls—cushions to kneel on—fires 
to keep ye warm—a pulpit like a 
king’s throne—and, that ye might 
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na strain yere voice with hallooing 
and singing anthems, as the godless 
rhymer says, there was an organ nae 
less, or a machine, as Bauldy there 
more properly calls it, which helps 
religion on when it begins to halt. 
Oh, I thought, how unlike all this 
is to the scene in which the upright 
heart and pure takes delight! Weel, 
ye see, the man mistook my silence 
for admiration, and as we came out 
he said, ‘ Now ye have seen the whole 
establishment excepting the Bone- 
house ; and ye shall see that too, by 


the blessing of God, for it is the chief 


curiosity of the place. I call it my 
church.’ So he unlocked a door, and 
saying, ‘ ‘Take care and don’t scratch 
your shins with the shank-bones,’ 
descended a dark stair, which led to 
a vaulted room below the church. 
The Bone-house it was called, and 
called rightly ; for when I reached 
the floor, the first step I took ny foot 
played cranch amang ribs and shank- 
bones. ‘ For the love of glory, bide 
a bit,’ cried the verger, ‘ lest ye fall 
upon my skulls, and disturb all my 
parishioners!" So saying he lighted 
a rusty lamp, and, holding it up, 
shewed me rank after rank of bare 
white skulls, placed on stone shelves 
round the walls. He took down a 
skull, and said, ‘ This, now, is a re- 
markable skull. See how round, how 
white, how hard, and how thick it is; 
it seemed made to last for ever. And 
the Lord knows how long it might 
have lasted but for this sword-cut 
here, which entered the brain through 
steel-cap and all, and let out life.’” 

“T wish ye would stay the story 
a bit,” said the blacksmith, “ till J 
have done with this welding heat, 
for the iron is burning; and it is a 
pity, for it’s the best Swedish. Were 
it English airn, it would be less mat- 
ter, for it’s as rotten as a carrot.” 

So saying, he produced the glowing 
and sparkling share from the fire, and 
laying upon it the piece of iron which 
he desired to weld, he exclaimed to 
his assistant, “ Now, Fairgarth !” 
and the hammers degeended upon it 
rapidly and in harmony, like feet to 
a fiddle, till the sparkling masses were 
united. 

“ Now,” cried the artist, replacing 
the iron in the fire, “ these bits of 
airn are as well joined as Scotland 
and England are—deil gin their 
fingers were in the hottest bit of my 
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forge that did sae black a deed to 
this poor land! Now, Crafthead, let 
us hae the lave of the tale about 
Northampton, and its skulls and 
shank-banes.” 

The old man rubbed his hands 
over the fire, and said, ““ Where was 
1?— ou, I was at the skull cloven by 
the sword. ‘It maun have been a 
terrible blow,’ I said to the verger, 
‘that cleft such a bone as that: it is 
as hard as airn, and as thick as a 
bomb-shell.’ 

“¢ It was an Englishman's blow,’ 
replied he, ‘and it is a Scotsman’s 
skull. All the world knows they are 
hard enough.’ And the crafty body 
jaughed a queer laugh to himself; 
while I answered,— 

“¢If they are hard, others are 
thicker, friend.’ 

“ «Indeed, and that’s true,’ he said ; 
* but an Irishman’s skull has not yet 
come in my way. Howsomdever, 
there’s one on a gibbet just beyond 
Queen Eleanor’s Cross-—I have my 
eye on’t.’ i 

“¢ But how came this Scotsman’s 
head here ?’ T inquired. 

“*Q queerly enough, man,’ was 
the reply. ‘ Ye see there was in old 
times—the Lord knows when, for no 
one here remembers it—a grand 
battle fought in the meadows down 
at Naseby, and the man this skuil 
belonged to led the one side, and the 
man that killed him led the tother. 
So they met, ye sec, and the trum- 
pets blew, and to work they went 
at the dawn of a long summer's 
day; and while the sun clomb the 
sky, the Scotsman’s side had the bet- 
ter. I wish I knew what the battle 
was about, but no one hereabouts can 
tell me. But when the sun began to 
descend, the other side prevailed ; 
and so, to end the tale, the Scotsman 
was slain—for his skull, thick as it 
was, was not thick enough to with- 
stand a hearty English blow.’ 

“* Do you happen,’ I inquired, 
‘to know the Scotsman’s name whose 
skull you have in keeping ?” 

“*T am no genealogist, as they 
call it, he said; ‘ but he must have 
been one of the best of the nation 
that could come so far south with 
the sword. I only know that the 
Scotch avenged his death by selling 
their king, and trying to pull down 
our church; but how they sped 
Northampton, one can tell: there 
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it stands, and is likely to stand, in 
spite of Scot and Presbyter both.’ 

“* You should write a history of 
England,’ said I, ‘for you know 
much that no one else knows.’ 

“¢T have often been told so,’ said 
he, meekly ; ‘ few in the land know 
better what happened in old times 
than I do.’ 

“ As he said this, he tumbled a 
coffin aside, to reach a skull, which he 
called a Welsh one, and which had, 
he said, a story worth two of that of 
the Scot. Bones rattled in the coffin 
as he moved it. 

“* You start, said the verger; 
‘but you need not: these are no 
body's bones of nate,—only the skele- 
ton of a stranger boy, who died at 
school here. His friends were all 
dead, and the workhouse was at the 
expense of the shell; but there was 
no friends to pay the burial-fees, and 
so he was popped into the bone- 
house till somebody should claim 
him, or pay for the interment.’ 

“*Tfow much is required? | 
asked, 

“ * Only sixteen shillings,’ an- 
swered the verger. 

“«*There’s the money, I said, 
‘and go and bury the poor stranger, 
in God's name. O, ye merciful 
Christians of Northampton, are ye 
not afraid of the thunder of heaven ? 
As for me, I shall stop no longer in 
your town, lest it should fall and de- 
stroy me.” 

“ Tt forms a curious illustration,” 
said the young farmer, who aided in 
the welding heat, “ of a story told 
by one of the old English dramatists. 
A stranger came into England in the 
days when miracles were sometimes 
wrought; but in his adventures he 
was always unfortunate, till one 
morning he found a companion in a 
very modest and handsome youth ; 
after which, all he wished for was 
accomplished, and all his plans pros- 
pered. This good fortune he was 
too modest to ascribe wholly to him- 
self, and his belief was too humble to 
permit him to think that it came 
from Heaven. His youthful com- 
panion explained it, as he bade him, in 
the height of his prosperity, farewell. 

**Do you remember,’ said he, 
‘that one day you found the dead 
body of a young man, and paid six- 
teen shillings for his interment to the 
people among whom he died, but 
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who were not charitable enough to 
give him a Christian grave? Iam 
all that was of God in that boy, and 
I was sent to be your good angel on 
earth.’” 

“it is a beautiful story, and 
beautifully have you illustrated it, 
Fairgarth,” said the old man; “ but 
nae good angel repaid me my sixteen 
shillings by good deeds; for I was 
robbed on the hither side of Lan- 
caster by two godless rapscallions ; 
and, waur than a’, they called, 


«** Prut Scot, sell thy king for a groat !’ 


after me when they had done.” 

“ That’s nought,” said the man 
who blew the bellows; “‘ when I was 
at Robin Hood’s Well, four men, 
wha came to the change-house where 
I was, to drink their evening ale, 
cheated me, at ‘ pick the loop,’ out of 
four red gowd guineas; and when I 
taxed them with their tricks, they 
sang verse and yerse about of that 
accursed song, 


“«« Fare thee well, beggarly Scotland!’ 


and wadna let me budge till I heard 
it all out. Oh, I canna but think on 
the wicked glee with which they all 
united their voices in this verse,— 
““* My fingers wi’ brimstone plastered 
owre 
I scratched while I trudged along ; 
The breeks that I had on my doup 
Were garrisoned with ten thousand 
strong !’” 


“ D— me, than! that I should 
say sae,” exclaimed the blacksmith, 
letting his iron sparkle and burn 
through anger and vexation, “ if | 
would hae sat and heard sic words 
for a’ the justices and gibbets of Eng- 
land. I wad hae rammed that 
ploughshare red-hot down their 
southern throats. Oh, they are a 
bragging and a boisterous set; they 
dinna ken what gentility is. Four 
upon ane! but that has been aye 
their way since the days of Wallace 
and Bruce.” 

“ Well, | wonder,” said the village 
shoemaker, “ what takes all our peo- 
ple away to the south? Over the 
T'weed they gang, both gentle and 
simple, and scarce leave- feet enow to 
wear the shoon we make.” 

“ They maun have a terrible swal- 
low, thae Englishers,” said a moor- 
land herdsman; “ for drove after 
drove gae off our hills to the south, 
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and aye for the tenderest there's the 
maist demand.” 

“Fish and flesh are all alike to 
them!” exclaimed a fisher with the 
rod. “They harry the rivers, and they 
rob the ocean, and scarcely leave a 
~ for fly or bait I used, 1 may 

, to get my living out of stream 
a lake ; now a flood of Englishers 
come in, some with stars on their 
breasts, and a’ with gold in their 
purses, and rob us, by what they call 
their ‘ sport.’” 

“* And the folk o’ the south, be- 
side, eat all the wheat of our bonnie 
northern holms,” said a ploughman. 
“ They have na the sense to bake it 
into bannocks; but they make it into 
fizzenless pudding, and boil it in 
pokes; and the mair to put scorn 
upon Scotland, they give their oats 
to their horses. But an English 
horse exceeds an Englishman in sense 
as meikle as it outnumbers him in 
legs.” 

“ But, waur nor a’,” said the old 
man on the hearth, giving his 
hands an extra rub over the fire, 
“they wile a’ our lads to London, 
and, because they are bauld and 
manful, they list them for soldiers, 
and send them to fight English battles 
on a far foreign shore. England 
wadna haud up its neb sae crouse 
among the nations were it no for our 
blood and spirit !” 

“What say ye to all that, Fair- 
garth ?” inquired the blacksmith, as 
he finished the ploughshare, and 
cooled it in the trough. “Can ye 
tell us what sends all our nobles and 
gentles, as well as the best and ablest 
of our men, to London -—that takes 
a, and lets nane come back ?” 

The young man who was thus ap- 
pealed to was better informed on the 
subject than any of his audience: 
he had spent a year or two at college, 
like many of his countrymen his 
equals in condition ; and, besides an 
extensive knowledge in our poetic 
literature, he was well read in ge- 
neral history; yet a certain touch 
of nationality—a love of Scotland 


which he had sucked in with his 
mother’s milk —coloured all his 
knowledge, and all his statements 


and opinions. 

“We go to the south,” said he, 
“because, if we did not go, the English 
would take all. The Union ex- 
tinguished the distinctions of Eng- 
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land and Scotland, and established 
the high-sounding name of Great 
Britain in their stead; and com- 
manded that all the children here- 
after born in the isle should be 
called Britons. By the same act, 
Edinburgh ceased to be a capital, and 
London was made the metropolis of 
the whole island, and there the lords 
and parliamenters of the north were 
ordered to assemble, instead of ga- 
thering together at Holyrood. ees 
that is the reason that the Scots 

to the south; but that they shou d 
be scorned and made mouths at for 
their coming is not quite so reason- 
able, yet it is very natural. Had 
the Scots, after allowing their nobles 
to sell them, and their parliament to 
be conjured away, and all that made 
them a nation be obliterated,—had 
they, | say, stayed quietly at home, 
ploughing thew churlish soil, and 
supping their muslin broth and their 
unbuttered brose, and allowed the 
English to enjoy all that they had 
gained, we would have been praised 
by all southern poets and historians ; 
ballads would have been made in 
honour of our virtue, and our ab- 
stinence would have been a theme 
for orator and philosopher. But the 
Scots were no such fools: when 
they saw that the cold shoulder was 
turned to them in the south,—that 
they were called beggarly Scots by 
the noble and the wealthy, and 
foreigners in the courts of law,— 
and, instead of being reckoned as 
brothers and Britons, were regarded 
as intruders and aliens,— back to 
Scotland they came in no rejoicing 
mood, and, picking up a young Stuart 
by the way, exclaimed in wrath, 
‘ We made these poke-puddings take 
the worst king ever Scotland had: 
here’s a hawk of the same nest ; they 
shall either crown him, or give us 
our due rights: the land is as much 
ours as it is theirs.’ And over the 
‘Tweed they went, and, as the song 
says, 

‘ Frighted the fuds of the poke-puds’ 


wi the gleam of their claymores, and 
the waving of their war-plumes.” 

“ O, but this is grand!” exclaimed 
the blacksmith. * Had I lived in 
thae days, I wad hae been among 
the braw blue bonnets that crossed 
the border. We wad hae frighted 
the fuds o’ the poke-puds, my certic 
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wad we; and waur, too, than if a 
red-hot goad of iron had been ap- 
plied to them !” 

“Weel; but ye see,” said the old 
man on the hearth, rubbing his 
hands with a sigh, “ye were, may 
be, just as weel awa; for when I was 
in London in the year of grace 1764, 
there stood the heads of three of our 
blue-bonnet lads of the Forty-five on 
the spikes of Temple Bar ; and sounder 
did the folk of that city sleep than 
when the same heads had the plumed 
bonnet on, and the claymore glanced 
in the right hand. And ye'll no 
hinder the Scottish gate of bonnie 
Carlisle, as the folk of Cumberland 
call that place accursed by northern 
tongues, from bearing the like num- 
ber of heads frae the same land. 1 
marvel to hear ye, Fairgarth, speaking 
well of that sad rade which let loose 
the slaughtering sword of Butcher 
Willie amang us.” 

The rebellion of the Forty-five, 
as it was called,” continued Fairgarth, 
“did meikle good, notwithstanding. 
It taught the English to fear those 
whom they had too long despised ; 
and they began to think--such is the 
influence of sharp steel—that it might 
just be as well to let Saunders share 
with John, lest he might come, and, 
with the strong hand, help himself: 
So you see, from that day forward, 
Saunders was talked of as a lad . 
whom something might be made, i 
he would but lay down his ae, 
stick a pen behind his lug, and take 
to industrious ways. No sooner 
said thandone. He hung his bonnet 
behind the door; put on a douce and 
considerate brow; put his other end 
into civilised broad-claith out of wild 
tartan; and, seating himself on a 
three-legged stool, became useful to 
John; and, for a sma’ consideration, 
transacted the heavy work of his 
establishment, grew his Gibeonite, 
was treated now and then with a 
half-picked bone from the table, and 
stood hat in hand by while the other 
sat oppressing his arm-chair with 
twenty stone weight of town-fed beef, 
and grunting out his approbation 
of a clear balance-sheet of profits, 
six figure deep. But for all his 
exemplary attention, laborious habits, 
and vigour of mind, which reached 
to high subjects as well as low, Saun- 
ders was held something at arm’s- 
length. 
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Britain fell to leeward ; the name of 
Scot was never heard save when some 
ill deed was done by one of that 
nation; while the name of English 
was allowed to swallow up the act of 
Union, as well as all the courtesy 
which suggested the name of Briton. 
Other grievances were unredressed. 
Our church, which, benorth the 
Tweed, stood first and foremost, and 
knew no superior; besouth the Tweed 
was shorn of her beams, and sat like 
a mendicant, with her humble plaid 
about her, at the door of episcopal 
magnificence. Ah! the splendid robe 
of her English sister covered many 
sins — that of pride among the num- 
ber —and almost put out the eyes of 
the presbyterian dame, who could 
not afford such raiment. When a 
member, too, was returned to the 
Commons of Scotland, he was obliged 
to take the oath on a book—a Bible 
or The Court Guide, just as it hap- 
pened — instead of the more solemn 
northern way of holding up the right 
hand : but, worst of all, in a Scoteh 
question, and such came on at the 
rate of one and a fraction in the ses- 
sion, the weight of the northern 
members stood as forty-five is to five 
hundred, and influenced the scales of 
justice accordingly. I have told ye 
the reason that so many run to the 
south ; and I have shewn ye cause 
why more, stung with the coldness 
and injustice of England, carry their 
talents, and their prudence, and their 
spirit to foreign markets.” 

“ Oh!” said the old man on the 
hearth, after an effectual chafing of 
his hands, “ ye have gone to the very 
root of the ‘matter ; “and I can bear 
ye out in ae thing, and that I heard 
and saw mysel. In the graceless days 
when all courtesy and justice bowed 
in London to the senseless cry of 
* Wilkes and Liberty!’ I was ganging 
endlang London Bridge, keeping my 
lips shut lest a northern sound should 
escape from them, whan four big 
coalheavers, as black as the heugh in 
which Satan resides, as fierce as the 
fiend himself, and swollen to the size 
of elephants with beer and bacon, 
raised the cry of ‘ Wilkes ~ Liber- 
ty Just at my lug. If I hadna 
joined in the cry, which I did with 
nae gude-will, it behoved me to make 
up my mind to be tossed o'er the 
ledging into the water. But nae 
sooner did 1 cry ‘ Wulkes / than one 
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of them d——d me for a lousy Scot, 
and said if it werena for dirtying 
Old Mother Thames, he would pitch 
me into her lap! My corruption 
raise. I looked at the man and said, 

‘It’s no that tar-barrel of a body 
walking on thae windle-straws of 
legs that can thraw me into the 
Thames!’ and I glowered gaye and 
grim at him. But wad ye believe it ? 
The E nglishers came up m a crowd, 
and said, ‘ Well said, little Scot ; fair 
play to the little Scot ! while a gen- 
tleman looked out of a carriage, and 
cried, ‘Ten to one he don't put 
Sawney over the bridge!’ I gat 
away, but I kenna weel how; but I 
ventured nae mair to cross London 
Bridge.” 

“ Now,” said the blacksmith, “ I 
have just four shoon to put on the 
feet of Laird Lewrie’s black horse ; 
they are ready turned, and I have 
but to punch the holes and clank 
them on; and when that’s done, we 
shall see what kind of ale my mother 
keeps ; but while I am doing that, if 
ye will just sit where ye are, Craft- 
head, and tell me what kind of a city 
that London is, it will enable me to 
make up my mind concerning the 
place and people both.” As he said 
this he led the horse to the middle of 
the floor, spoke a kind word, as he 
called it, to the creature ; and, taking 
up one of its feet into his lap, ex- 
claimed, “ Ay, ay, it’s fu’ time that 
its feet came into civilised hands! 
Just look here! It’s an English 
smith that has turned that cauker ; 
and an English smith, and half fou 
to boot, that has nailed the shoe on. 
God! I have a good mind, if it wadna 
be uncivil to the horse —for it’s a 
bonny one —to send it back to the 
laird, and let him take it to E nglish 
John of the Boathouse of Sark, to 
mend his work, ifhe can!” His wrath 
subsided in words; he prepared the 
shoes in a few minutes, for he was 
famous in his way; and, turning up 
the animal’s hoof into his apron by 
the fetlock, he wrenched off the old 
shoes with a twitch ; and, as he began 
to pare the hoof to receive the iron, 
he said, “ Now, Crafthead, tell us 
what kind of a city London is.” 

The old man warmed his hands, 
and said, —“ What kind of place 
London is, I canna weel say, for I 
never got a clear view on’t. L could 


hever get it atween me and the blue 
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sky; for all the time that I was 
there, a cloud of smoke and mist hung 
over it like a cloak: yet there are 
some bonnie places in it. St. Paul’s 
seems no amiss; but ye canna look 
at the inside, for the place is sae 
cauld, nor see the outside for houses. 
What Whitehall and Somerset House 
are like, I'll tell ye when they are 
finished ; for though began a century 
since, they're no completed yet. 
The town itself is a huddle of 
brick-stacks, wi’ scarcely room for a 
foursome reel i in the biggest ; and as 
for dancing the Highland Fling, it 
wad bring them down: the thing’s 
forbidden, they say, by act of par- 
liament. And, oh! it is a dirty 
place; or rather, it has a dirty peo- 
ple. Edinburgh is gaye and weel 
that way, but then in Auld Reekie 
there’s nae compulsory edict of clean- 
liness; while in the metropolis, as 
the Londoners call it, ye canna take 
three strides without being warned 
of fine, prosecution, and imprison- 
ment, if you presume but to stand 
against the wall. It’s a braw city 
that compels its people to be decent 
by acts of parliament. But wad ye 
believe it? in spite of all these draw- 
backs to beauty and good order, the 
folk of London are as proud of their 
town, as a Chelsea pensioner’s dog is 
of a tree leg. Wi them it surpasses 
Nineveh and Carthage. 1 wish they 
saw Lochmaben, let alone Glasgow 
—the Queen of the West — and 
deil a bit o’ dirt about it! If ye 
speak of these things to one of the 
wisest of them, he'll ery, ‘ Well! 
granted the houses are brick, and the 
elevations are plain, and a cloud— 
smoke, if ye like it better — hangs 
constantly over the city; but look at 
its true glory, look at its magnificent 
river, which bears in its bosom a 
grove of masts, wafting the riches of 
the world into the bosom of London!’ 
Ah! he thought he had nicked me 
there, for there was the light of pride 
in his eye, but I trow I settled him! 
‘ Let me look at this fine stream of 
yours,’ I said, and down we walked 
to its side. I dipped in my hand, 
and pulled it out again. ‘ All the 
rivers of Scotland are nought to _ E 
| said. ‘The Tweed and the " Tay 
are, indeed, clear, but the ‘Thames 
surpasses them far; it has taste, it 
has colour, and it has smell. See 
my hand, which was clean before, is 
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black now as if I had dipped it in a 
dyster’s vat; and, holding it nigh 
his nose, said, ‘it is odoriferous too!’ 
* D—— you, and your compliments 
both !’ said he, and walked of. So 
now ye have seen my picture of 
London ; it has grown larger I hear 
since I was there, but I have nae the 
resolution to look if her virgin beauty 
is heightened since she grew into an 
ogress.” 

“ Crafthead,” said the blacksmith, 
“the picture is not painted yet, is it? 
The tale canna surely be done, or 
London maun be a queer bit to live 
in, after a’.” 

“ Ay,” replied the old man, “ to 
have neither green hills nor pure 
streams, it is really wonderful how 
mony Scots, wha ken better, live and 
are contented in it. I ance had a 
proof of the same. I was at a dinner 
given by some of the hearers to our 
presbyterian clergy in the place; 
when one of them, after having 
toasted Scotland and a’ her glories 
thrice over, gave England as a toast; 
and, with a little poetic flattery, per- 
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sonified her as a modest and beauteous 
woman, who loved us, notwithstand- 
ing our prejudices and nationalities ; 
patted us on the head in spite of all 
our absurdities, and gave us a share 
of her heart from the abundance of 
her tender mercy. I could hae 
knocked the man down, minister of 
God though he was, for flattering 
such a saucy dame; when an old 
man, who heard the toast imperfectly, 
and having no knowledge of personi- 
fication, imagined the clergyman was 
describing the charms of his young 
wife, to whom he had just been mar- 
ried, cried out in an ecstasy of delight, 
‘ Bonnily said, sir! she maun be an 
Englishwoman, she is sic a charming 
body !’” 

“ Weel, now, that caps a’ !” said the 
master of the forge ; “ let us into my 
mother’s ale, and I'll send for young 
Tallawhairn, who sets off for London 
to-morrow ; and we shall paint him 
sic a picture, and tell him sic a tale, 
as he'll neither see nor hear of on 
tother side of the Tweed.” 


SONNET. 
After a Stormy Night, September 17, 1840. 


Tue sun looks forth ; the landscape smiles again ; 
The winds that raged by night are playful now; 
Scarce wave the roan-tree on the mountain's brow, 

Or from the heath-bell shake the lingering rain. 

The storm hath pass’d; but in its darksome train 
How much hath pass'd that fate will ne’er allow 
To reappear! How many a blooming bough 

Hath yielded to the blast that howl’d amain ! 

How many a jocund spirit that defied 
Fierce gales till then, did in yon dreary night 

Surrender to the wild and whelming tide ! 

Weep not for them, but for the mourners wee 
For whom in vain now shines the aauing ¥ 


. 


ight,— 


Whose hopes and loves haye perish’d in the deep! 
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BISHOP SANDERSON’S SERMONS.* 


Tue fashion of reprinting our elder 
divines seems now to be coming to its 
height. Besides a variety of isolated 
revivals, like this now before us, two 
grand schemes have recently been 
placed before the public; between 
which, taken unitedly, nearly all the 
chief works of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in theology 
will be re-edited. The first of these 
is Tut Parker Sociery—an imita- 
tion of the Campen—by which the 
chief authors of Anthea Parker's 
days will be resuscitated. The en- 
couragement this proposal has re- 
ceived is really surprising. Above 
two thousand three hundred names 
have already been entered, including 
those of the Queen-dowager, Prince 
Albert, ten or eleven prelates, and a 
host of peers and minor church dig- 
nitaries. Nothing at all resembling 
this subscription-list has been seen 
in modern times. And the result 
promises to be the production of a 
splendid reprint of all the great 
works of the Reformation, from 
Cranmer down to JEWELL. 

The second proposal is of a very 
different description. It is of what 
is called a Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology ;—in plain English, of the 
semi-popish school of Laud and his 
followers. This scheme wants not 
the recommendation of several re- 
spectable names of the Tractarian 
school, such as Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, 
ke, ; but we are happy to see that it 
falls very far short, in general accept- 
ance, of the elder and more truly 
Church of England series. 

Bishop Sanderson was one of this 
middle-age class —one of the race 
which intervened between the great 
illumination of the Martyrs’ age, and 
the revival of Gospel light which 
commenced about a century since. 
Rapid, indeed, was the decline of the 
English church. The days of the 
first James immersed it in formalism 
and gloom. Under his son’s foster- 
ing care, with Laud and a popish 
queen to aid, half the distance be- 
tween it and Rome was annihilated. 
The precipitancy of the proposed 
apostasy gave a shock to the feelings 


of the nation, and produced a bloody 
revolt. The re-action brought the 
wheel once more round, and a fresh 
march back to Rome commenced. 
Again political convulsions followed ; 
and by the Revolution of 1688 the 
attempt was finally crushed. But in 
all these struggles, the life-blood of 
real religion had been almost pressed 
out. In the days of Anne, judging 
from the literature of the age, 
Christianity must have been reduced 
to little more than an external form, 
a dry and tasteless husk. The former 
half of that century had nearly pass- 
ed, before the mercy of God again 
restored the light of divine truth, and 
commenced that work of revival 
among us, which is even now, we 
trust, but in mid career. 

Sanderson was a fair and pleasing 
sample of the more exemplary among 
the clergy of the days of Laud. Of 
his learning and piety there cannot 
exist a doubt. But it is learning in 
a very unattractive guise; and piety 
in her coldest mood. A greater con- 
trast can scarcely be imagined, than 
that presented by one of Sanderson’s 
sermons, to either the warmth and 
vigour of Ridley, Latimer, and Jewell; 
or the masculine freedom and power 
of a Chalmers or a M‘Neile in the 
present day. 

The theology was a picture of the 
man. His piety was genuine ; but it 
was cold, scholastic, and unimpressive. 
His biographer informs us that 


“ There was in his diocese a minister 
of almost his age, that had heen of Lin- 
coln College when he left it, who visited 
him often, and always welcome, because 
he was a man of innocence and open- 
heartedness: this minister asked the 
bishop what books he studied most, 
when he laid the foundation of his great 
and clear learning? To which his an- 
swer was, that he declined reading many 
books; but what he did were well 
chosen, and read so often that he became 
very familiar with them; and told him 
they were chiefly three—Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, Aquinas’s Secunda Secunda, and 
Tully, but chiefly his Offices, which he 
had not read over less than twenty 
times, and could at this age repeat with- 
out book.” 


* Bishop Sanderson’s Sermons: with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. Robert 
Montgomery, A,M., &c. Glasgow. In 2 vols, 8vo, London, 1841. Arnold. 
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Here was a Christian bishop, and 
one of no small fame, who, in pre- 
ference to the wondrous depths and 
endless beauties of the word of God, 
gave his mind to Aristotle, Aquinas, 
and Cicero! 

Very naturally it followed, that 
from such miserable counsellors as 
these, low and mean thoughts of God 
and eternity were borrow ed. Hence 
we read, as one of the last acts of his 
life, that, 


“ After his taking to his bed, and about 
a day before his death, he desired his 
chaplain, Mr, Pullin, to give him abso- 
lution: and at his performing that office, 
he pulled off his cap, that Mr. Pullin 
might lay his hand upon his bare head. 
After this desire of his was satisfied, his 
body seemed to be at more ease, and 
his mind more cheerful.” 


But enough of this good but 
greatly mistaken man, and most un- 
safe and beclouded guide. Let us 
now ask —the only remaining ques- 
tion, How came, of all men living, 
Mr. Robert Montgomery to be fixed 
upon to write the recommendatory 
preface to this edition ? 

A moment's reflection would have 
sufficed to satisfy any man possessed 
of common sense, that a more extra- 
ordinarily absurd choice could by no 
means have been made. We should 
doubt if a month’s study would have 
enabled the publisher to single out 
another man equally unfit for this 
particular task with Mr. Robert 
Montgomery ! 

To write an eulogium on any au- 
thor, one thing is above all others 
needed, namely, some kind of affinity 
or sympathy of heart and mind,— 
some tastes and feelings in common. 
Should we ask “ Nimrod” to write a 
recommendatory preface to Baxter's 
Saint's Rest, or Miss Martineau to 
stand sponsor to Burke's Reflections, 
would not all mankind naturally 
conclude us to have lost our senses ? 

Now it is true, that both Bishop 
Sanderson and Mr. Montgomery are 
designated presbyters of the Church 
of E ngland ; but we will venture to 
assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that two more utterly dissonant cha- 
racters were never before arranged in 
one class. Each has his good and 
his evil points; but there is not a 
shade of agreement even in their 
faults. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
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Bishop Sanderson presents the more 
respectable character ofthe two. In- 
ferior to his modern editor in light 
and information, he is greatly his su- 
perior in sobriety, earnestness, and 
consistency of demeanour. He pos- 
sesses, in ’short, all that genuineness 
and reality of mind and constitution, 
which is the one thing needed to lift 
Mr. Montgomery into the rank of re- 
spectability. 

So total and obvious an uncon- 
geniality of spirit produces, in Mr. 
Montgomery’s preface, its natural re- 
sult. Listen to the following extra- 
ordinary statement, prefixed as a 7e- 
commendation to the works of a re- 
suscitated author :— 


‘“* Bat however attractive this generous 
catholicity of heart may be, as tending to 
redeem polemics from much of their in- 
trinsic danger, we do not think that, with 
a large class of devout minds, this in it- 
self will avail to rescue the discourses of 
Sanderson from a certain unspiritual dry- 
ness and unfeeling torpor in their general 
effect. And, in all honest truth, it must 
be acknowledged, the renovating doc- 
trines of the cross, the riches of that 
everlasting covenant of love where the 
heart of the Trinity is revealed as inter- 
ested with the miracles of salvation, and 
the profound mystery of sanctification, 
as effected by the energising work of the 
Spirit, occupy by no means that position 
in these sermons which might be desired. 
Sin and salvation are the central themes 
of the bible; and no sermon, in the 
highest sense of the term, can be authen- 
ticated as truly Christian, in which the 
transforming principles of divine grace 
do not quicken, sanctify, and harmonise 
the whole. What is first in God’s book 
ought never to be last in man’s page ; 
and though much allowance must be 
made for the scholastic temperament of 
our national theology in Sanderson’s day, 
yet there is no fanatical imbec ility in la- 
menting that this venerable preacher did 
not moisten the dry crust of his argu- 
ments with a little more of the refreshing 
‘ waters of life.” His favourite works, 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Tully’s Offices, and 
Aquinas’ Secunda Secunda, while they 
enriched his intellectuality, somewhat 
checked and chilled the manifestation of 
his spirituality, And may it not be feared 
that, in the good doctor's zeal to convince 
the ‘ fierce and fiery’ Puritans that rea- 
sonless anti-popery was the reverse of 
rational Christianity, and that the ritu al 
of the Church of Engl: ind was neither 
papistical nor profane, he sometimes [or- 
got the awful relationship in which the 
sinner stands in reference to the divine 
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attributes, and his conscious eternity to 
come? ‘ What shall I do to be saved?’ as 
the rending cry of an awakened con- 
science, and the healing response of in- 
spiration, ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved” —these, after all, 
uppertain to those centralising verities 
around which the grandest movements of 
the human spirit gather, and in illus- 
trating which the preacher of the Gospel 
will ever find himself at once to be in the 
nearest contact with God, and in the 
most experimental communion with man. 

“ In a spirit of like candour, it is pre- 
sumed there is no critical flippancy in 
observing that the style of our author is 
at times harsh, intricate, and repulsive ; 
his periods are now and then mercilessly 
long ; and his Latin and Greek pedant- 
ically obtrusive; while division and sub- 
division multiply upon the attention, till 
at last * confusion ends in being worse 
confounded,’ ”’ 


“ Unspiritual dryness ;” “ unfeel- 
ing torpor ;” “a style harsh, intri- 
cate, and repulsive ;” and, withal, a 
lamentable absence of all the great 
life-giving truths of the Gospel! 
Was Mr. M. solicited and besought 
to attach this deliberate condemna- 
tion of the whole work, or did the 
publisher print and append it without 
having given it a perusal ? 

Perhaps, indeed, this puzzling 
question may be solved by the sup- 
position, that the projector of the re- 
print now before us, having induced 
Mr. M. to provide him with a pre- 
face, sat down when he received it, 
and carefully perused the whole! 
‘The result we may easily conceive to 
have been, that of such an entire 
confusion and perturbation of mind 
as to deprive him of all power of 
perception for a considerable period 
afterward. Let the reader only con- 
ceive the effect of a continual suc- 
cession of such phrases and figures of 
speech as the following :— 


‘* The life and fervour of profound and 
God-realising spirituality grow ossified 
end chilled, and the worshipper is in 
danger of being transmuted into a ritual 
machine for evolving certain outward 
and visible manifestations of the inward 
and invisible mind.” 

“ Radicalism, Chartism, and Social- 
ism,—that self-begotten trinity of hu- 
man perversion.” 

** A convenient phantasm, baptised in 
the vocabulary of political speculation.” 
“Let us now regard the Church of 
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England as respects her relation to the 
social state of the empire: and may we 
not at once assert, with a grateful large- 
ness of expression, that she is the spi- 
ritual centre from whence our domestic 
morals pre-eminently derive their sacred 
force and beautiful expansion ?” 

** She causes the freshness and frag. 
rance of eternity to breathe over the 
deadness and dryness of our sin-fevered 
world.” 

“« Confronting, with mild but majestic 
antagonism, certain states of national 
mind, modes of popular feeling, and 
manifestations of public delusion, which, 
if allowed to operate unchastened and 
uncoerced, will terminate in the destruc. 
tion of the real intellectual grandeur and 
moral sanity of the empire.” 

“ Matter is more cultivated than mind ; 
and a spirit of subtle materialism directly 
or indirectly wields a palsying influence 
over the free movements of all that is 
high, holy, and ethereal in our being.” 

“In the eye of our church, no rela. 
tion which man bears to this world is 
forgot; but it is pre-eminently over the 
destinies of his eternal consciousness that 
she bends her watchful and unwearied 
gaze ; and in order to discipline the in- 
fant of time for its manhood in eternity, 
she perpetually brings before the re- 
sponsible soul its ever-awful relationship 
to Godhead in the triune aspect of Cre- 
ator, Redeemer, and Judge; and in all 
the detail of that supernatural hidden 
life which religion inculeates, there is a 
celestial provision for counteracting the 
infection of that lower form of visible and 
worldly life, which our blended ex- 
perience must continually face.” 


It is abundantly clear that the 
only result to be effected from such a 
“ chaotic style” as this, is, the plung- 
ing the reader into a general state of 
bewilderment. 

We regret that Mr. Montgomery 
has chosen this path to celebrity ; we 
will not say, to fame. We regret it, 
because he has powers which, if pro- 
perly restrained, as well as duly cul- 
tivated, would have advanced him to 
an elevated place among the mental 
guides of our time. We can never 
hear or peruse his productions with- 
out this mingled feeling. His talents 
are far above the common order; his 
taste is perverted and meretricious 
to the highest degree. We would 
fain hope that it may still be not 
quite too late to retrieve the past; 
but this hope rapidly weakens with 
each advancing year. 
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THE MODERN SOCRATES; OR, THE LIFE AND HISTORY OF 
JOHN JEREMY DOWNINGSON, M.D. 


BETTER KNOWN TO THE LEARNED AS DR. JOHANNES HIEROME CATABASIDES, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


Maxy ey and much-to-be-re- 
spected friends having communicated 
to me their desires that I should 
contribute my share and quota to 
their information, I have thought it 
good to detail unto them, and also 
hereby unto the universal world, 
mine own history, and that under 
the title or analogy of Socrates. 

Not that I would in any wise lay 
claim, or otherwise arrogate pre- 
sumptuously to myself, an equal share 
of wisdom or of science with that 
a of sages which the old world 

ath produced ; but that being (like 
him) somewhat devoted to the pur- 
suit of learning, I was (still more 
resembling him) persecuted by a 
wife of an unseemly temperament. 
And I pen these leaves the more 
willingly, that I may clear mine own 
character from divers unjust imput- 
ations, which have thereon been 
aspersed by sundry ; who, espousing 
the cause of my said wife (now, and 
of some time past, defunct), have 
calumniously spoken malevolent de- 
tractions of me. 

I, therefore, address myself the 
more readily unto my task, desiring 
to set my name (even that of Cata- 
basides) clear with posterity ; for he 
that hath a name for greatness, whe- 
ther of wealth or of wit and parts, 
and hath not a name for goodness of 
private virtues, is like to a counte- 
nance which hath one eye only ; and 
which is therefore disfigured and 
naught to all beholders. 

Of my birth and parentage it shall 
suffice me to say that my progenitors, 
being not rich, were yet worthy per- 
sons, and gave me the best both of 
learning and breeding which they 
could attain unto; of the which I 
was always desirous, from my earliest 
years. I was, indeed, a knowing in- 
fant, a sharp-witted child, a studious 
youth, a learned man. All these 
have I been; and such I trust to 
remain to my life’s end. 

Let not any reader here say that I 
am besotted with a spirit of auto- 
laudation, which means (as one 
should say) that I give praises unto 


myself; but when one writeth his 
autobiography, [ hold that he should 
do it as though he were another man, 
and not himself for the time then pre- 
sent; consequently, that he shall be 
allowed to speak of his own merits 
impartially, as any other man would 
speak thereof. 

I was, then, in few words, the 
spoiled child of my mother, the pride 
of my father, the darling of my 
tutors and other persons; and was, 
moreover, had greatly in favour with 
all who saw me. And this not for 
my bodily graces; for, truly, I was 
a lean child, without comeliness of 
shape or beauty of countenance ; 
having a sickly complexion, favour- 
ing that of parchment, with hair of a 
red colour, eyes lively, yet green, 
and a somewhat squinting and ill- 
favoured look withal. 

Such is the triumph of mind over 
matter; for our bodies being only 
the latter, endued with a vitality and 
organisation, they are in reason 
bound to give the pre-eminence 
unto the Psyche within us; that is 
to say, unto our souls. Thus the 
fable of antiquity, touching Cupid 
and Psyche, had its origin ; Cupid 
being the body, and Psyche the soul, 
and the two being desirous to be 
joined in one; which caused profane 
sculptors to make stone images there- 
of, and obscurely paradoxical poets to 
write of the loves of these two figur- 
ative, allegorical, or parabolical crea- 
tures. Thus, as to myself, I partook 
more largely of Psyche than of Cu- 
pid, inasmuch as my mind had great- 
ly the advantage of my body ; this 
being small, mean, and unseemly, 
that capacious, lively, and dilatant : 
wherefore I resembled Psyche more 
than Cupid; the type of the soul 
more than the similitude of the 
body. 

Undoubtedly, I was an infant of 
great faculties ; for, when I first be- 
gan the habit of speech, my mother 
and my nurse knew not what tongue 
I spake ; for I said, and that plainly, 
Anabasis, which word, being Greek, 
they understood not. But my father, 
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who was wont to rock my cradle, 
whilst he read aloud to himself, 
explained that he had lately read 
near me the Anabasis, or expedition 
of Xenophon, whence I had doubt- 
less gained the word. And this he 
took for a sign of my future learn- 
ing; wherein he was not disappoint- 
ed, for when I was but four years old, 
I was wont to ask for my food in as 
many languages. All my life hath 
my devotion of capability been to the 
tongues, saving what I must needs 
study of my physical profession, to 
fit me for repairing men’s bodies; 
though, verily, 1 would much rather 
have repaired their minds through 
learning and wisdom, than their cor- 
poralities with drugs and pharma- 
copeiacy. 

Now, whiles I was at school, it fell 
out that I conceived a kindly affec- 
tion for a youth, somewhat of mine 
own years and inclinations ; even my 
trusty friend Hierophantoides, more 
commonly called Priestley. We had 
but one chamber and one bed—yea, 
even but one cup and one platter ; 
and as we had our clothes made of 
the same fashion, some evil-disposed 
boys affirmed that we had but one 
coat and breeches. ‘This, verily, was 
totally forged—an 
nay, even a lic. So that he who 
henceforth ever shall say that I, John 
Jeremy Downingson (otherwise Ca- 
tabasides), and he, James Priestley 
(more recently Jacobus Hierophan- 
toides), had one only change of gar- 
ments between us, affirmeth an un- 
truth, and sayeth that which was 
not. 

Diligent scholars truly were we, 
and proficients in both Greek and 
Latin; insomuch that, instead of 
playing at school-games with other 
boys, we sat apart and conversed in 
the learned tongues. Such was our 
common talk ; and even in our sleep 
we were wont to use the Greek lan- 
guage; for I well recall that, one 
morning, on our awaking, he said to 
me, “ John Jeremy, thou didst speak 
a false construction in the night.” 

, “ Nay,” said 1; “ but, verily, did 

“Yea,” he answered ; “ thou saidst 
Meé tupte emou (strike me not); 
which should have been Mé me 
tupte.” 

And in this manner did we im- 
prove each other in learning and in 
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the tongues. And in time it fell out 
that we entered college together, 
owing to the love that was between 
us ; and there we abode still together, 
even at Oxon. 

Now, during my bringing up, I 
had contracted a certain power of 
abstraction from things present, and 
of fixing of the mental powers on 
other matters ; that is (as one should 
say in phrases nowadays the mode 
with the world), an absenteeism of the 
Psyche within us from the Cupid, or 
body, which remaineth, and yet per- 
formeth sundry functions, while the 
Psyche is wandering in other and 
foreign parts. For this reason, though 
I greatly prospered in my t tasks, being 
gifted with an immeasurable power 
of memory, yet I often was severely 
chidden for follies and inadvertences, 
which, nevertheless, were but ab- 
sences. 

Once on a time, when at school, I 
had conveyed certain fruits for Hiero- 
phantoides and mine own eating, laid 
in the leaf of a cabbage; and we 
learned our portions whiles we de- 
lighted ourselves with the fruity re- 
frigerants. When the time came 
that 1 should re-enter the school, 
being in the status absorptus (that is 
to say, my Psyche being absent from 
my Cupid), I threw my book away 
upon the ash-heap; and carefully 
preserving the cauliform vegetable, 
went up in my turn to my master, 
and solemnly presenting the cabbage- 
leaf, began to repeat my task as if 
therefrom. However, my loving 
tutor freely forgave mine offence, 
on my asking pardon in the purest 
Attic dialect of Greek. 

At college the same cause pro- 
duced sundry strange effects; al- 
though Hierophantoides frequently 
preserved me from open extremes of 
— extravagance. ‘Thus, when 
I have sometimes arisen from bed, 
forgetting mine apparel, and have 
purposed to myself, in the status 
absorptus, to betake myself to my 
tutor instanter, to rehearse my por- 
tion, Hierophantoides, in a tender 
care of my reputation for sanity, 
hath gently, and by the force of 
friendship, induced me to habit my- 
self. Yet often have I committed 
curious and wild vagaries; unwill- 
ingly, as to my volition, yet with an 
appearance of intent and determin- 
ation, One notable instance hereof 
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I well remember. I was at dinner 
in the common-hall, with my fellow- 
students; my Psyche, or mind, being 
intent on the Prometheus of Aischy- 
lus, my Cupid, or body, was occupied 
in feeding me-with my fingers; the 
useful and decent weapons of knife 
and fork being unnoticed in my ab- 
sorption. The head of our college, 
seeing this my barbarian and unsa- 
voury mode of nutrition, called me 
to order in few but strong words ; 
whereon I, being made to compre- 
hend that something concerned me, 
and yet remaining absorbed, rose up 
in my place, and, with the greatest 
dignity and purest Athenian accent, 
delivered to the principal that final 
speech of Prometheus, wherein he 
soundly rateth Jove and all high 
authorities; which having finished, 
verbatim et literatim, I sat down, and 
pursued my meal in the former 
fashion. This caused great laughter 
among the company ; but the prin- 
cipal being a lover of Greek learning, 
and my kind and worthy friend 
Hierophantoides explaining for me 
that I was at the time in the status 
absorptus, 1 was allowed future im- 
munity for my temporary separations 
of the Psyche from the Cupid. 

Now, before my terms at college 
were expired, I had concocted in my 
mind a volume, containing sundry 
theories in philology. Knowing that 
the time was at hand when | must 
betake myself wholly to the practice 
of physic, 1 determined to embody 
my discoveries in a phalanx of self- 
evident axioms. And this was the 
occasion of my adopting my well- 
known name of Catabasides. For | 
well knew the custom of the great 
and learned men of other ages, to 
adopt unto themselves Greek or La- 
tin synonyms, signifying the same 
with their ordinary names. Thus 
all men know that Philip Melancthon 
was really named Schwarzerde, 
(which signifies, in High Dutch, 
black earth, as doth also Melancthon 
in the Greek tongue). So also 
Johannes (Ecolampadius was pro- 
perly denominated Hans Hauschein, 
(which is, in the High Dutch, as 
one should say, Jack Houselanthorn), 
yet took he unto himself the well- 
sounding title before-mentioned. 

Wherefore I resolved within my- 
self to do the like ; that, treading in 
the steps of the great and learned, 
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I might be partaker of their fame. 
Therefore, rendering my two Christ- 
ian names (or cognominata), John Je- 
remy, into Johannes Hierome, I like- 
wise transmuted Downingson. The 
former part of it I considered to 
mean a descent, or catabasis; a 
Downing being a coming down, or 
descent. I therefore took Catabasis 
for my anterior portion; and son 
being my English termination, for 
the posterior end I added the Greek 
form of affiliation, ides ; thus making 
CATABASIDES. 

Now, in the aforesaid book, I de- 
termined the derivation of our tongue, 
and of all others subsequent to the 
Greek, from that language. 1 also 
developed my theory of the Cupid 
and Psyche fabulosity. My volume 
also contained sundry singular phe- 
nomena of philology ; in that certain 
words, in the English and other 
tongues, seem not to be derivable 
from any other, but to be purely a 
creatio, or fabricatio; that is, as one 
should say, new inventions, or crea- 
tions of men. 

1 shall not dilate these present 
pages with many instances of my 
discoveries, specitied in my volume. 
A few shall suffice. 1 shewed the 
word serenade (formerly thought a 
modern term), to be merely derived 
from seiren, a sweet singer (or syren, 
as the Latin hath it). The domestic 
word cream, also, 1 shewed to be 
of Greek extraction; arising from 
kremnos (a high rock), as cream is 
the higher part of milk, or (as one 
might almost say) its Acropolis. But 
my greatest discovery was the true 
source of the term man, which | 
clearly traced from Monos, one,—a 
man being only one person, and not 
two; all of which theories I have 
since recanted. 

After I left college, I published 
this my volume, and received great 
honours for the same from mine own 
college and others; that is, from 
sundry members of the same. Thu: 
became well known to the world 
(that is to say, to the learned world, 
for that of the common sort, plebes, 
or vulgarium, is not worthy of bein; 
known unto) the name of Cataba- 
sides, which [ had taken unto my- 
self. Alas! I may well say, would 
that I had never taken to myself 
any thing but a name! But, moved 
by the love of learning, and the de- 
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sire to devote myself thereunto, I 
took unto myself, moreover, a sub- 
stance; namely, my Xantippe, or 
wife, aforesaid. 

Now, certain of the Romish fa- 
thers have declared, that the celibate 
state is the gate of Paradise ; and, 
truly, | think them to be partly 
right, even by the figure called prov- 
ing the falsity of the contrary ; for- 
asmuch as celibacy may be the gate 
of heaven, in that matrimony hath 
seemed to me to be the gate that 
leadeth a man the other way; that 
is to say, into a Purgatory, if not 
into a very Pandemonium. 

But this, by the way; and some 
of my learned readers may ask, how 


could be moved by the love of 


learning to take a wife, not perceiv- 
ing the connexion between wisdom 
and a Xantippe; and they may 
therefore think that I have stated a 
non- sequitur. \ shall therefore, as 
follows, explain myself. I was now 
in practice as a physician; but not 
loving such a profession of pharma- 
ceuticality, and having not pecunia 
whereupon to support myself in a 
devotion to learning, laying aside my 
said profession, I resolved to espouse 
some dame of considerable wealth, 
wherewith I might live in comfort, 
and devote myself entirely to archex- 
ology, philology, and antiquity at 
large. I therefore cast my eyes 
upon Miss Dorothy Ganley, a young 
woman of much property, and also 
of some wit and parts. She was not 
handsome, yet she seemed to me 
pleasing. Certainly, 
her tongue, for she appeared mild, 
and calm, and of a gentle temper; 
and, being desirous to surpass her 
friends in the renown of her hus- 
band, she listened to my proposition, 
and finally married me; whereupon 
I laid down my physic, took up my 
arriage, and became absorbed in 
learning. 

Here, then began our differences : 
she conceived that my time should be 
devoted to her, more especially as I 
had no longer patients to visit. I, 
however, considered differently, and 
told her that my time being now 
mine own, I should employ it to the 
best of purposes, by furthering the 
wisdom of mankind. And now be- 
gan I to perceive that 1 was a subse- 
quent type of Socrates ; in that, lov- 
ing learning, I had espoused a wo- 


I knew not of 
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man with a tongue. Moreover, my 
unhappy absorptions, or psychical 
absences, became a source of discord, 
—she not gently befriending me (as 
had done my well-beloved com- 
panion Hierophantoides), but be- 
stowing on me longand severe circum- 


jobations; and soon finding that, when 


in the status absorptus, 1 was insensi- 
ble to such upbraidings, she reserved 
them for my hallucinations, or the 
returns of my Psyche to my Cupid ; 
thus leaving me no resource but a 
perpetual absence of mind. 

I will not deny that I frequently 
performed strange and unmeaning 
acts, which at first drew on me her 
lavish exhortations. ‘Thus, at a con- 
clave of our united friends, soon after 
our marriage, I did as follows :—In- 
tending to present unto the chief per- 
son ofthe assembly, the Countess of P., 
a friend of my wife's, a copy of my be- 
fore-named volume, 1 had one stiffly 
and splendidly bound in a velvet cover 
for the purpose. I therefore quitted 
the company to procure the said book 
and also to rehearse the explanatory 
speech intended by me to be delivered 
unto the dame therewith. Having 
reached my study, I began briskly to 
walk, and to practise the said pre- 
ludial address which [ had promised 
myself to make. Feeling myself 
then somewhat calorified, | took off 
my wig, placing it on the table. 
Having finished my rehearsal, my 
Psyche betook itself unto the inter- 
esting subjects developed in the said 
tractate, while my Cupid mechanic- 
ally executed the remainder of my 
design; but that not with judgment, 
—tor, taking up the velvet-bound 
book first, I (that is, my Cupid, or 
body) placed it on my head, open, 
and reversed, so that the covers 
hung down over mine ears, and the 
leaves stood out above, in the manner 
of the sun’s rays proceeding from his 
disk : then, taking the empty wig in 
my hands, my Cupid entered so the 
withdrawing-room, to the amazement 
of the company; and walking with 
dignity to the noble and aforesaid 
lady, with the so-radiating book on 
my head, I presented the wig to her, 
saying, “ Deign, most exalted dame, 
to be the recipient of this my great- 
est and only published work ; of this 
capacious receptacle, of this reposi- 
tory, continent of my concentrated 
learning; deigu, madam, to receive 
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it, and treasure it, for the sake of the 
unworthy person who composed the 
same.” 

And here, my task being ended, I 
stood motionless, waiting for the 
countess to receive my offering, not 
knowing that it was my wig. The 
company were hereat greatly asto- 
nished, and my wife was filled with 
horror and indignation. But, al- 
though we had not long ended that 
period which men call the honey- 
moon, yet she well knew that, being 
now absorbed, I was not to be moved 
by present circumstances ; and, also, 
that if any attempt were made at re- 
storatio, 1 might, perhaps, commit 
some still further extravagance. She 
therefore made known to the com- 
pany, that my learning was such, 
that I was not always compos mentis 
in minor matters. My more dearly 
than ever beloved friend Hierophan- 
toides, being also present, made a 
further explanation of my state. 
Meanwhile, my wife had taken from 
my head the book, and from my 
hand the wig, and, placing the latter 
pericranially where the former had 
been, she gave the volume to the 
countess, who, graciously and with 
wonder, received the same. My 
Cupid, being now aware that my 
= was ended, began to perambu- 
ate the room, and to recite the 
(Edipus Coloneus of Sophocles, with 
my usually pure Attic accent ; where- 
by the scholastic part of the assembly 
were much edified. 

The first winter after my mar- 
riage, we betook ourselves to the me- 
tropolis, where I enjoyed the com- 
pany of many sages and philologei. 
I also delectated myself greatly in 
the library of the Museum named 
the British ; and saw all other musea 
then extant in and near London. I 
formed, also, a strict intimacy with 
certain Hebraists, then and there re- 
sident ; from whom I imbibed certain 
views which caused me to alter my 
opinions on derivations. I now saw 
clearly that the Hebrew is the mo- 
ther-tongue, to which even the 
Greek must render filial obedience ; 
and, consequently, I published a se- 
cond volume, which was an entire 
palinodia, or recantation of my first. 
For I now saw, that not alone was 
the Greek a corrupt dialect of most 
ancient Hebrew, but that sundry 
other tongues came also straight 
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therefrom ; and that some of those 
English words which I had deemed 
to be a creatio, or fubricatio, are 
genuine hereditaments from the He- 
brew. 

For instance, the word seven, 
which I had formerly derived from 
the Greek hepta (through the Latin 
septem), I now saw to be clearly de- 
rived at once from the Hebrew se- 
vong, Which signifieth that number. 
Moreover, our singular and primitive 
English word shirts I found to be a 
genuine pure derivative from the 
Hebrew sharatz, which is to say, he 
swarmed, shirts being that kind of 
linen wherewith a man swarmeth, or 
most aboundeth. Again, the singu- 
lar provincial term, to jaleck (to go a- 
riding or a-flaunting), I now disco- 
vered to be only the Hebrew yalak, 
or jalak, which is to say, he went, 
with an additional idea of rapidity, ox 
boasting. 

Thus agreeably, in auto-emenda- 
tion, I spent that winter; and Whit- 
Monday being come, I resolved with 
myself to see the great concourse of 
men at the fair at Greenwich. Now, 
my wife was adverse unto my going, 
and more especially to be mine ac- 
companiment. However, having 
over-persuaded her, we set forth, 
and reached, in due time, that place. 
Ilere we beheld various drunken and 
immoral persons; on which my wife 
observed to me, that it seemed a very 
sink of wickedness. ‘To this I having 
assented, she further said, “ Where 
does it all come from ?” meaning the 
concourse of evil-minded persons. 
But I, thinking she intended whence 
came evil in the abstract, began to 
meditate on that point, so much dis- 
puted among the learned ; the won- 
derful dissertation thereon of the 
erudite Stillingfleet came to my mind, 
and my Psyche thereon departing 
into the status absorptus, left my 
Cupid (together with my wife) in 
the fair of Greenwich, and com- 
menced upon the said dissertation, 
which I soon began to repeat verbatim 
et literatim. My. wife endeavoured to 
stop my so conspicuous proceeding ; 
but I, not heeding her, stepped on a 
chair in front of a stall for the selling 
of gingerbread, and repeated the dis- 
sertation, not omitting the original 
Greek quotations, and all the author- 
ities, chapter, verse, and page, to the 
crowd who stood about me. My 
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wife, or Xantippe, having forsaken 
me in this predicament, secured her- 
self in secret among the gingerbread 
aforesaid. Some men said I was 
mad, and some said that I was in- 
spired, and spake good words; but 
they, being chiefly ‘of the vulgus, or 
unlearned sort, were not of sufficient 
mental cultivation to comprehend the 
grave and weighty arguments of the 
tractate which I repeated there and 
then. At length, as I had finished 
the former part of the dissertation, a 
constable came to me, and persisted 
in taking my Cupid into custody, 
which quietly submitted thereto, and 
I was conducted to the cage (or re- 
ceptacle of disorderly persons), where 
I finished my repetition of the dis- 
sertation; and my Psyche then re- 
turning to its usual fabernaculum, I 
remained in great wonder at my 
strange and unwonted situation, not 
knowing what had led thereto. How- 
ever, not long after, I was therefrom 
delivered ; for my Xantippe did me 
good service at this conjuncture, she 
having returned to London, and de- 
spatched my ever faithful friend, 
Priestley (or Hierophantoides), to my 
relief; who, representing me as one 
not altogether lunatic, but thereto at 
times resembling, was permitted to 
convey me away with him in a coach. 
Glad was I to be taken from such 
peril and discomfort ; yet inwardly I 
fretted myself at the mean stratagem 
of his having feigned a kind of lunacy 
for me. Shortly after this, we left 
London, and did not return thither 
until the winter following. Ad in- 
lerim (that is, in the meanwhile), I 
diligently employed myself in critical 
and philological studies, to the great 
discomfort of my wife ; who hereupon 
grew more and more like unto Xan- 
tippe, storming furiously at my 
studious habits, and rendering my 
house a very Babel of confusion. 
From this, my only resource was in 
the status absorptus, into which I con- 
tinually fell; so that sometimes she 
was equally as loud in her thunder- 
ing protestations as [ was in my 
Grecian or Hebraical quotations, 
wherein I much delighted; but both 
my wife and the neighbours declared 
me (at such times) to be indictable 
for the strength of my lungs. 

I therefore betook myself to a 
wood near my house, where I was 
wont to read and repeat, and whither 
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my wife always directed my servant 
to lead me when I became absorbed. 
Finding that she did this even in wet 
and stormy weather, I caused a shed, 

or hut to be there constructed, which 
the children and foolish among the 
people were wont to call ‘‘ madman’s 
house.” Thither I ordered myself to 
be taken when the atmosphere was 
unfavourable to health ; for though, 
as is aforesaid, I had turned from the 
profession of physic, yet I well re- 
tained the knowledge that external 
damps, winds, and cold, are preju- 
dicial to internal health. Of this, 
my hut, or tabernaculum, which 1 
often called my sakah (and myself 
thence Bensuccoth, or a son of booths), 
after the Hebrew idiom, sakah being 
a booth or pastoral dwelling, —of 
this my said sakah the vulgar people 
were much afraid, reporting that I 
was insane and dangerous when | 
was placed therein; a great mistake, 
but not unnatural, for learning ordi- 
narily passeth for folly or madness, 
among those who are themselves void 
thereof. We well know how that 
vain, impure, and profane person, 
Aristophanes, representeth (in his 
base comedy of Nudes), that the great 
Socrates was a madman, swinging 
in the clouds in a receptaculum, or 
basket ; therefore it is not wonderful 
that I, his humble type, should be 
reported mad, and shut up in a ¢aber- 
naculum, or shed. 

Now, during my second visit to 
London, whither my wife refused to 
accompany me, I was unhappily more 
absorbed than was my wont; and 
then and there I committed an action 
in violation of civilisation and de- 
corum, whereof I have ever since 
greatly repented. It so happened 
that Hierophantoides and myself were 
appointed to dine with other learned 
doctors, great Hebraists, and cele- 
brated men of the day; so we went 
together to the house of our inviter. 
When the meal of dinner was served 
up, notice of the same was given, and 
many of the company departed there- 
to. However, I had become absorbed 
on the subject of Homer's Odyssey ; 
and my beloved Hierophantoides 
(who now more than supplied my 
wife’s place unto me, in tenderness), 
and some others, remained to hear 
me; but at length, being fully sen- 
sible of the wants of the body, and 
therefore desirous of his food, he took 
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me by the arm and led me down 
stairs; my mechanical self all the 
while repeating that passage of the 
said Odyssey, in the original Greek, 
touching Ulysses his meeting with 
Nausicaa on the sea-shore. We thus 
entered the eating-room, where the 
chief part of the guests were assem- 
bled, the rest of them following us ; 


when, seeing a turkey on the head of 


the table, with much gravy (for it 
was Christmas time), [ advanced 
thereto, and pushing the said bird to 
one end of the dish, began to dabble 
my hands in the said gravy, as in the 
act of washing, like to Nausicaa her- 
self; and, finally, as | ended the pass- 
age, [ dashed back from my brows 
the wig which I wore, and solemnly 
and emphatically washed my face in 
the said gravy, taking it up in mine 
hands like water. 

Meanwhile the company stood 
silent in amazement, beholding the 
strange and unprecedented behaviour 
of my Cupid. Alas! that I should 


ever have so far violated the laws of 


decency in public ; but my dear Hie- 
rophantoides (or Priestley), as ever, 
now assisted me, and while the as- 
sembly still stood in silent amaze- 
ment, while the gravy aforesaid stood 
in large and oleaginous drops upon 
my visage, he loudly pronounced in 
mine ears the opening verse of the 
Agamemnou of schylus ; which hint 
I instantly, although unconsciously 
taking, stepped back from the said 
dish, bird, and gravy, and, in the 
clearest voice and purest accent, began 
that most splendid, yet t obscure, of 
the great Grecian dramatist’s works. 
Fhe delight of the company was 
great, and the master of the house 
having ordered the turkey to be re- 
moved, | a to repeat unto 
the end of the said tragedy; thus 
becoming, in the true classical fashion, 
a bard in exercise during the social 
meal. ‘This proceeding procured my 
pardon froin the learned present. 

I, however, returned not to Lon- 
don for some years, being ashamed to 
visit that city until my strange de- 
meanour should have been forgotten 
among the learned. J, therefore, be- 
took myself to study at home, under 
the perpetual taunts of my Xantippe; 
who would frequently order a turkey 
for dinner, simply for the pleasure 
of repeating my misadventure to any 
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who might be present. I, however, 
overlooked this, being resolved not 
to resent these and similar indigni- 
ties, whereto I knew I should be 
for ever subject from her. And not 
only did I thus, but I also attempted 
to pacify her spirit of contention, by 
adopting her young nephew for mine 
own son. Her brother dying in the 
sixth year of our marriage, left this 
one son, called by his own name, and 
therefore very dear to her ; therefore, 
being ourselves childless, I took the 
hoy to my heart and home, and called 
him our son. Nor only did I thus 
condomesticate him, but took him 
under my care, as to his proper edu- 
cation and morals. 
Never have I more repented of any 
action than I did of this; for the 
urchin, being then of the age of eight 
years, was competent to all mischief, 
and not old enough to be made con- 
versant with learning and proper 
comportment. Alas! the child was 
ruly of his aunt’s temper and spirit ; 
or, rather, was he like unto seven 
Xantippes conglomerated into a small 
compass. Surely no child ever was 
so troublesome to his elders as this 
our nephew ; by name William Gan- 
ley, but whom I called Batrachion 
(or young frog), from his evil ways, 
and the dirty meanness of his pranks 
and habits. From the first month 
that I took the child, he became the 
utmost plague of mine existence, and 
performed such unbecoming actions 


that I grew a stranger to peace of 


mind ; for not only was he not, like 
to his aunt, contented with loud ex- 
clamatory proceedings, but his prac- 
ticalities of mischief were far beyond 
hers. 

Even in one day have I known 
him to perform a wicked commentary 
on the grammatical series of figures ; 
and, at other times, he would put his 
mischief in exercise upon the figures 
of rhetoric ; which he would boyishly 
parody in jests, mightily to my dis- 
comfort, and that of my living crea- 
tures, who were condomesticated with 
us. 

Nor will I thus accuse the child 
without proving my assertions, and 
will therefore rehearse the manner 
of his parodies aforesaid. On a cer- 
tain day I had taught him the signi- 
fication of prosthesis, aphzresis, epen- 
thesis, syncope, paragoge, and apo- 
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cope. He declared to me that he 
now well knew the meaning of these 
most useful philologic terms, and 
would shew by practical means that 
he so did. I, imagining that he would 
so do in some tractate, suitable to his 
juvenility, remained in tranquil ex- 
pectation ; presently he invited me to 
come to the court- yard, where, as he 
said, he had set forth his syntax. I 
followed him thither, where sundry 
fowls, dogs, cats, and other animals 
dwelt, under mine own peculiar care 
and inspection. 

He had here arranged two groups 
0 f practical illustrations ; the first was 
of prosthesis, apheresis, and epenthe- 
is. Prosthesis (or addition at the 
beginning of a word) was the first ; 
and to shew this, he had tied a huge 
paper horn 
mine ass; thereby causing that beast 
to resemble an asinine unicorn, or 
one-horned ass. For apheresis (or 
the abstraction from the beginning), 
he had cruelly cut off the head of a 
hen ; thus leaving her verily destitute 
of a beginning. For epenthesis (or 

addition in the middle), he had tied 
my chief cat upon the back of my bay 
colt; where the unhappy animal re- 
mained, scratching and screaming at 
his full pitch of power, the said colt 
being much disturbed thereby. 

This was the first group which my 
Batrachion (or young frog) had con- 
cocted to shew his 
srammar. He had in his second dis- 
played syncope, paragoge, and apo- 
cope, and these in the fashion follow- 
ing :—Syncope (or the taking from 
the middle), he had represente d by 
the head and tail of a fowl, whom he 
had slain and despoiled for that pur- 
pose, concealing his centre or body, 
and leaving only those his extremities 
iforesaid. Further on, he had dis- 
played paragoge (or the adding to 
the end), by tying on a copper kettle 
to the tail of my principal dog, the 
which sensible and docile animal was 
greatly distressed thereat. The last 
figure, apocope (or the taking from 
the end), he had exemplified by cut- 
ting off all the tail feathers of my 
tamed owl; who, being thereby de- 
prived of his equilibrium (or balance), 
tell perpetually forward on his nose, 
rostrum, or beak; thus greatly de- 
parting from his natural position, 
owing to the knavery of my young 
frog, or Batrachion, William Ganley. 
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I reprimanded the urchin with 
much severity for his cruelty and 
evil practices; but his protecting 
aunt (or Agathodemon), my Xan- 
tippe, defended him from mine anger, 
and declared his wit to be no less 
than inimitable. 

L now, needing some escape from 
my perpetual tormentors, betook my- 
self to the study of the Sanskreet 
tongue; whereto I was greatly in- 
cited by my well-beloved Hierophan- 
toides, who much delighted therein ; 
and T now commenced my most glori- 
ous career of learning, for I now dis- 
covered the true origm of languages, 
even the venerable Hebrew owns the 
maternity of the Sanskreet. I wrote 
my final volume at this time, contain- 
ing a full recantation of my former 
one; that is to say, of my second 
volume, wherein I had recanted the 
whole of my first. 

‘These same doctrines I still hold, 
and I refer my readers to the book 
itself, that they may become truly 
learned in Origines. ‘The title thereof 
is Origines Vere Verissime; that is to 
say, “ True, most true origins, or the 
true source of all human languages, 
set forth to the eyes of mankind, by 
Dr. Johannes Hierome Catabasides, 
otherwise called John Jeremy Down- 
ingson, M.D.” 

Peruse it, gentle reader, thou — 
be well repaid for thy pains, for 
contains great and immutable cathe. 
Yea, magna est veritas, et prevalebit ; 
that is to say, truth is great, and 
shall conquer ; and I speak not this in 
any jactancy or self-laudation, such 
bemg to be had in horror of all dis- 
creet and modest men. 

At some future time I purpose to 
lay before the world some further 
particulars of my history ; also of the 
death of my poor dear wife, after which 
“some natural tears” I “ dropt, but 
wiped them soon ;” also of my further 
discoveries in philosophy, tending 
to illustrate my last and newest sys- 
tem of Sanskreet derivations ; also of 
the further misdemeanours and evil 
manners of our nephew and son, 
William Ganley, the Batrachion, or 
young frog aforesaid. 

All this I hope hereafter to detail ; 
but, for the present, time failing me, 
I can only say to thee, my gentle 
reader, Vale! (that is to say) Fare- 
well! 
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THE CONDEMNED CLLLS. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF THE ORDINARY. 


CHAPTER VI. THE CRIMINAL BROTHERS, 


We have more than once in our 
pages hinted, that a correct history 
of crime and criminals has been long 
a desideratum ; because much of the 
history of the times is ever involved, 
in the prevalence of particular crimes, 
and in the career of criminals. 

In every age and country, since 
the foundation of society, events have 
been occurring of which, though too 
minute and fugitive for the vast and 
rapid page of general history, it must 
be regretted that no record has been 
preserved. 

Few that have written on crime or 
criminals have kept in view any 
thing but the crime or criminal, and 
the holding up of both to the execra- 
tion of mankind. They have seldom 
sought for those proximate or remote 
causes which may have led to the 
commission of crime by individuals, 
and occasioned whole classes of crimi- 
nals. Neither has there been at any 
time a disposition manifested to scan 
the criminal’s character fairly ; that 
is, by comparison, connected with the 
environment of circumstances, and 
im reference to the conduct of pro- 
secutors. 

Investigation by comparison is the 
surest road to knowledge; the whole 
system of daily intercourse through- 
out the world, is carried on by it. 
The most exact of the sciences ob- 
tains its positive results by no other 
means: it is a condition where no- 
thing is absolute: it is the ultima 
ratio rerum. 

The passing over all the circum- 
stances connected with the exciting 
causes to the commission of crime is 
the result of a notion of very general 
prevalence. It is thought that, in 
allowing crimes to be palliated by 
circumstances, we lessen the effects 
of public examples; but whenever it 
is proper to publish accounts of per- 
sons or events, it is always desirable 
that the truth should be spoken. 

In tracing the causes that brought 
“The Criminal Brothers” to the 
scaffold, it will be necessary to take 
a succinct retrospect of the times 
when they suffered. 


It is scarcely necessary to inform 
our reader that, immediately after 
the French Revolution, the trade of 
this country assumed wholly a new 
face ; the trading classes undergoing, 
in a very short period of time, a 
complete revolution. 

The regular pursuits of former 
times were abandoned, as being too 
tardy in their movements for acquir- 
ing money. 

All rushed into the market of 
speculative adventure, diverting their 
available funds into channels of pre- 
carious schemes for realising fortunes 
in a few months; while those who 
were too old to move with the times 
looked on and pronounced the world 
gone mad. 

Property as rapidly changed from 
hand to hand, as at that period it 
changed in value. Indeed the me- 
tropolis might then be considered as 
a large arena, where fortunes were 
daily won and lost, as stakes pass at 
a hazard-table. 

Under such a state of things, it 
might be expected the bankrupts’ 
list would be swelled beyond any 
former precedent. Numerous as they 
indeed were, there were few of the 
commissions that were not fraught 
with prestiges that would, in this 
day, inevitably send the concoctors of 
them to Newgate. The commis- 
sioners at Guildhall were strongly 
tinctured, too, with the severe spirit 
of the times; and deemed all de- 
ficiencies, whether the result of fraud 
or otherwise, to be occasioned by un- 
successful speculation. No one who 
has not witnessed the scenes at Guild- 
hall in those days will readily give 
credence to the noisy and loose man- 
ner in which the department of pub- 
lic business was then conducted. 
There was but one commissioner on 
all the lists who essayed to stem the 
chaotic torrent that set in on that 
building—namely, Mr. Impey. The 
more meetings the commissioners 
could appoint for one day, the more 
guineas they dropped into their own 
purses; and such was their nature, 
that their meetings could only be 
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compared to an uproarious Radical 
political assembly, where all were 
speakers at one time. The proceed- 
ings of seven or eight commissions 
were going on at the same time in 
one room, the creditors of each being 
mixed together in utter confusion, 
not knowing to whom to apply, that 


they might give in their proofs of 


debt : while the commissioners, intent 
only on receiving the guineas, per- 
mitted affidavits to be sworn without 
obtaining a sight of the deponent. 
Many mounted the tables ; and, forcing 
their way over each other’s backs, 
obtained notice, and effected their 
business. 

Petitioning creditors of one week 
were themselves bankrupts the next; 
and bankrupts soon became assignees 
of their former assignees, the money 
to work their commissions having 
been derived from a reserved fund 
set apart for the purpose of emanci- 
pating each other from debt. 

The system on which trade was 
carried on—— namely, by bills, was 
there developed to all who attended 
the examination of bankrupts—if the 
term examination may be applied to 
such a proceeding ; and these, too, 
were fraudulent persons, taught how 
to escape punishment after having 
swindled their neighbours out of large 
sums of money. 

The scenes of these days will not 
be credited after the proofs from 
which we write shall have passed 
down the stream into the gulf of 
oblivion. 

In those days all payments were 
made in Bank of England notes. 
Che governor and company of the 
Bank having an interest in upholding 
the credit of the country, and in 
issuing their notes, opened discount 
accounts with an incredible number 
of wholesale and retail traders in 
London. 

That the manner in which this 
department of the establishment was 
conducted, affected the moral charac- 
ter of the people, and was the cause 
of much subsequent crime, will ap- 
pear in the following history of “ The 
Criminal Brothers.” 

On the first day of an Old Bailey 
session, there was a very heavy ca- 
lendar of crimes for the considera- 
tion of the Grand Jury. The car- 
riage-way before the court-house 
was thickly strewed with new straw. 
VOL. XXII, NO. CXXXIYV. 
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The court-yard was thronged with 
an assemblage of persons of both 
sexes, whose habiliments, physiogno- 
mies, and general bearing, strongly 
marked them as of the equivocal class 
of society. They were dispersed in 
groups, discussing the peculiar con- 
duct and character of prosecutors and 
witnesses in general; the majority, 
however, were emphatically descant- 
ing on the species of evidence usually 
given by police-officers. Many were 
contending which should have prio- 
rity in relating instances of their 
talent of buffing it strong (i.e. com- 
mitting perjury). Numbers were 
asseverating to the truth of their 
statements, and advanced such a mass 
of specious matter, that their auditors 
were dumbfoundered at the atrocious 
conduct of our preservers of the 
peace. “ Poor fellows !” ejaculated 
a knot of females, thereby meaning 
the prisoners to be tried. “ Nobody 
is safe from these police - officers.” 
Just under the walls, in the front of 
the prison, were other groups of sur- 
rounding females, who were wiping 
their tears away with their aprons, 
and relating tales of the reprobate 
conduct of a husband or son then 
under the ban of the law. These 
persons consisted of mechanics’ or la- 
bourers’ wives, who had brought the 
money to pay a counsel to plead for 
those who had made their lives mi- 
serable. They were also there to 
watch the hour of trial, and to send 
some kind friend into court who 
might say a word in the prisoner's 
favour. 

The longanimity of these children 
of sorrow never exhausts _ itself. 
None of their husbands or sons that 
were in trouble possessed a bad 
heart, or were naturally prone to 
evil purposes. They were compara- 
tively innocent themselves. It was 
others that had drawn them into bad 
company, and occasioned all their 
troubles. They were, however, sure, 
that the party for whom they were 
interested now saw his error ; and, if 
he should have a merciful judge and 
jury, would be sure to reform and 
make a good man. 

The judge's carriage, on its way to 
the court, then passed, and was 
pointed out to them. Imploring 
looks were directed towards it, and 
yrayers put up that he might indeed 
be merciful. 
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Round the doorway of the prison 
there was assembled a number of 
women and young girls, all having 
bundles of some kind in their posses- 
sion, and each contending for prece- 
dence in obtaining an entrance, being 
probably afraid that those they were 
going to visit should be called up for 
trial before the recently washed 
shirt or vest could be conveyed to 
them. 

In the interior of the prison, the 
governor was inspecting the cells, 
which had been whitewashed and 
made clean for the reception of new 
comers. He was also ordering the 
doors to be kept open, that they 
might be well aired. The cell- 
keeper, attired in his best suit, was at 
his post, ready to receive the com- 
pany that usually visited that com- 
partment of Newgate at, and just 
after, session time. 

The under-turnkey stood with 
keys in hand, ready to admit the 
first capitally convicted felon. The 
wardsman sat in the empty ward- 
room, gazing at the vacant seats, and 
conjuring up in his imagination the 
countenances of those whom he had 
seen leaving the place bound and 
ready for the hands of the hangman. 
He looked like the last man praying 
for a new creation, that he might 
enjoy once more social fellowship. 

At the iron rails that enclose the 
prisoners within the several yards, 
discussions were going on as to the 
probable number of prisoners that 
would be sent to the cells during the 
session, and the number that would, 
out of the batch, ultimately suffer ; 
while others, having made bets on 
the two events, were continually in- 
quiring whether any were yet gone 
to the cells. 

Newly-appointed city functionaries 
were seen every half hour threading 
the winding passages, each with a 
friend under his arm, to inquire 
whether there had been any arrivals, 
and returning from the cell yard ap- 
parently disappointed at having re- 
ceived an answer in the negative. 

About two o'clock in the after- 
noon, there was a general movement 
along the iron rails. It was known 
that something of interest had oc- 
curred, and each prisoner was on the 
alert to obtain the first information. 
Presently a buzz ran round the yard, 
“Two gone to the cells; own bro- 
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thers, they say—no hope for them— 
hard lines — one out of a family, it 
might be thought, would be enough 
for the sheriff at a time.” 

Capitally convicted brothers were 
indeed at that moment pacing the 
space under the north wall of the 
condemned yard. They seemed more 
agitated than depressed, as the follow- 
ing dialogue was held between them 
testifies :-— 

“ Why do you so frequently refer 
to the past, James? We cannot 
retrace our steps; and if we could, 
as we never intended a robbery, we 
might again fall into the same error.” 

“ No, Richard ; if you hac followed 
my advice, we should not have been 
here now. There was a time, you 
know, but ——” 

“ A plague on your buts and ifs! 
I cannot endure to hear the repetition 
of those logical pegs, the use of which 
make the foolish appear wise ; and, 
vice versd, just as you find it con- 
venient to hang up your ideas, or 
take them down.” 

“This is no place for exhibiting 
bad temper, Richard. Look at these 
massive walls ; they separate us from 
the world, and are formed to subdue 
the most resolute soul. I never in- 
tended to reproach you ; I am equally 
guilty ; and am prepared to take, as 
indeed I must, my share of the re- 
sponsibility. Come, let us speak of 
our mother and sister. What will 
become of them? I suppose even 
here we shall not be forbidden to see 
them ?” 

“ The murderous wretch! Could 
ever man be thought capable of going 
so far in villany ?” 

* Be calm—be calm, Richard! do 
not abandon yourself to the influence 
of rancorous feelings; we shall stand 
in need of our best reflective energies ; 
passion little avails the distressed in 
mind.” 

As this last sentence was uttered, 
the more agitated of the two brothers 
had paused to lean against the wall. 
He was dreadfully convulsed, and 
his brother ran to the pump, which 
was hard by, to procure water. 

The ordinary had entered the yard 
unnoticed, and his practised eye in a 
moment discovered the condition of 
the elder brother, who was at that 
moment under the influence of all 
the passions which tear and rend the 
soul of man. 
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He trembled as does a kid when 
thrust into the cage of a boa-con- 
strictor for food. The fear of the 
future was then present to him ; and, 
in his excited imagination, the ex- 
ecutioner was busy about his person. 
In the next instant the demon of rage 
triumphed, and rendered him furious 
for revenge. He gnashed his teeth, 
his hands were clenched, every nerve 
was braced, each muscle was tensely 
constringed, and his whole frame was 
gathered up like a tiger prepared to 
spring on his prey. A pause, and 
the futility of his efforts was ap- 
parent to his mind ; his head dropped 
on his chest, when tears of conscious 
weakness came to his relief. 

Awakening, in a measure, from 
the paroxysm of conflicting passions 
which so strikingly exhibits the weak- 
ness of our nature, and seeing the 
sheriff with his friends, and the re- 
verend ordinary around him, he drew 
himself up and said, “ Gentlemen, I 
am neither so guilty nor so weak as 
| appear at this moment in your eyes ; 
I am, however, an injured human 
being, and cannot but feel my 
wrongs.” Then relapsing, he eagerly 
inquired if they had come to lead 
him to the place of execution. 

Being desired to calm the perturb- 
ation of his mind and hope for the 
best, he again reviled his prosecutor 
in unmeasured terms of reproach, 
while his younger brother seemed to 
have merged his own sorrows into 
those of his more agitated fellow- 
prisoner. 

Hopes of pardon from death—but, 
alas! fallacious hopes,—were kindly 
held out by the witnesses of this 
scene. The brothers retired in a few 
hours afterwards to their gloomy 
cell, there to meditate on their pro- 
spects of living the remainder of their 
lives in slavery, or of being in a short 
time put to death by the hands of 
the executioner. 

The following morning, as the cell- 
doors were opened, the ordinary, in 
the faithful discharge of a painful 
duty, was there to minister to all the 
minds he should find diseased. The 
elder of the two brothers had passed 
a night of horrors ; he appeared in the 
yard with a countenance as haggard as 
ifthe work of years under an accumu- 
lated weight of woes. A patch of 
hair on the right side of the head, 
as large as the palm of the hand, but 
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perfectly circular in its form, which 
the evening previously had been of a 
dark brown colour, had now become 
white. His eyes, also, had lost several 
shades, in depth of colouring,-while 
their action indicated excessive shy- 
ness and cunning. They had, also, 
sunk deeper into the sockets, and 
appeared to be constantly peering 
round for a place where he might 
escape from his keepers, or he might 
hide himself from those who proffered 
him words of consolation. 

His case was, however, past cure. 
The night in the cells had done its 
work on the mind, its possessor no 
longer spoke of injury inflicted on 
him, or talked of revenge. He was 
like a plant cut down in one night 
by a frost ; the stalk or stem, indeed, 
remained ; but the blossom and beauty 
had departed, and all the symbols of 
decay only remained. The two bro- 
thers, as they moved, called to re- 
membrance the story of the united 
twins —the one that remained alive 
carrying his fraternal dead load about. 
with him, premonitory of his own 
speedy dissolution. They had had 
a sleepless night, and the stronger 
nerves of the younger had discovered 
from his brother’s conversation the 
aberration of his mind long ere the 
scanty streak of light, permitted to 
enter their cell, enabled him to notice 
the havoc mental agony had made on 
the countenance. The sufferer held 
his brother fast by the arm, as if 
afraid of losing a protector, and he 
moved as from the same impulse. 

The city authorities of that time 
usually took a lively interest in the 
fate of these criminals; and, in the 
space that elapsed from the period of 
their trial to the day of execution, 
collected from the younger brother 
the following particulars of their life. 
They are given nearly as possible 
verbatim, as they were delivered. 
The statements were subsequently 
ascertained to have been substantially 
true :— 

“ We were the sons,” commenced 
the younger brother, “ of a respectable 
farmer, who, like too many in the 
world, thought his own occupation 
the worst of all others. Possessed of 
this notion, he determined to appren- 
tice us to some business in London. 
My brother was placed with a silver- 
smith at the west end of the town; 
and J, twelve months after, was 
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articled to a woollen-draper. Our 
masters were known to each other, 
and had money transactions together. 
It, also, soon appeared that they were 
both similarly circumstanced in regard 
to want of capital to carry on busi- 
ness and give that credit which the 
nature of their trades required. 

“ They had, however, both discount 
accounts at the Bank of England, 
from which resource they drew con- 
siderable sums weekly. The Bank 
was in advance at the time I was 
old enough to be employed in cash 
transactions to my master, of whom | 
shall now particularly speak. About 
seven thousand pounds, the whole of 
which had been received out of that 
establishment on bills, the time of 
payment on which did not exceed 
two months after date. In order 
to work this capital and retain it in 
his trade, it was necessary that, as 
the bills became due, others should 
be sent in every week, on which cash 
might be obtained, and thus keep the 
current paper in the hands of the 
Bank discount committee nearly up 
to the same in amount. 

“It was my business every week 
to carry in these bills on one day, 
and go for an answer on the next 
and bring back the money. On what 
security the money was advanced to 
my employer in the first instance, I 
have now no means of ascertaining ; 
but when I became acquainted with 
the affairs of the house, more than 
one-third of the bills in the hands of 
the Bank, held as security for money 
advanced to him, were acceptances of 
mine—then a boy, the shopman and 
the porter of the house — and the 
remainder fictitious bills, made up 
every week; that is, pretended ac- 
ceptances of unknown persons. 

“ The residences of master tailors, 
in a little way of business, to whom 
credit for a cut of cloth was oftentimes 
an accommodation, served as places in 
which they could make the bills pay- 
able, and give them an appearance of 
having been derived from various 
sources in the way of trade. Bills 
sent to be discounted at the Bank at 
that period were not required to be 
made payable at a banking-honse. 

“ It may be thought that the Bank 
of England discounting committee 
were deceived in this particular in- 
stance, and that they would not wil- 
lingly encourage such a system. My 
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brother’s master, however, and many 
other houses that I could name, of 
which I will, if required, give a list, 
drew their weekly money to carry on 
their business on the same description 
of paper. When any of our bills 
were thrown out by the committee, 
and the same with other houses with 
whom we were acquainted, we used 
to exchange them, and thus give them 
the appearance of going again into 
the discount office in the regular 
course of negotiation. 

“ But, to remove every doubt as 
to the cognisance of the Bank of 
England’s committee of the nature of 
the paper they were discounting, and 
to set forth in a striking manner the 
school in which I was brought up, it 
will only be required that the follow- 
ing statement should be believed to 
be, as it really is, true. 

“ During my apprenticeship, a 
yeriod arrived when the Bank of 
England Directors resolved on re- 
stricting their discounts to whole- 
sale dealers only ; this was a measure 
which at once threatened ruin to all 
retail houses dependent on the weekly 
discounts at the Bank for the support 
of their credit. 

“T was called out of my bed by 
my master one night to be informed 
of this circumstance, and the resolu- 
tion he had formed of going the fol- 
lowing morning, when the discount 
committee were to meet, and inform- 
ing its members of his then actual 
situation in trade, and also of the 
nature of the securities they held for 
the monies advanced to him. I was 
then desired to spend the remainder 
of the night in looking over the ac- 
count-books, and prepare myself to 
accompany him as evidence of the 
truth of his intended statement. 

“ As, however, the committee met 
to decide only on the discounts to be 
granted, and not to hold conferences 
with parties sending in bills, a dif- 
ficulty arose about obtaining admis- 
sion. At length he addressed a note 
to the chairman, informing him that 
a loss would accrue to the Bank of 
many thousand pounds, if he had not 
immediate audience with the com- 
mittee. 

“ In a short time le was admitted, 
followed by me with a blue bag, sur- 
charged to the mouth with vouchers. 
IIe at once entered on his business, 
and addressed them thus,— 
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“Gentlemen, you see before you 
a retail trader, who has for a number 
of years carried on a large business, 
and brought up a numerous family, 
with a capital borrowed from you. 
J have been a faithful steward; I 
have not laid up your money in a 
napkin. I have spread it far and 
wide ; and have been an active agent 
in giving circulation to your notes. 
I have been the means of establish- 
ing, by giving credit, and lending 

cash in the way of discount, some 
tds of tailors in this metro- 
polis—men who never would have 
contributed a shilling to the treasury 
in the way of a direct tax but for me, 
and the money you have been so 
kind as to intrust into my hands; 
and for the use of which I have paid 
you considerable sums in discount, 
and have also contributed largely to 
the revenue for stamps. But I will 
not name the amount of these sums : 
my only surprise is how | have sur- 
mounted it all.’ 

*“ Here the members of the com- 
mittee looked each other in the face. 
They had been waiting for a perora- 
tion declarative of insolvency. The 
speaker, taking his cue, proceeded,— 

Gentlemen, do not mistake me ; 
Iam not out of the wood yet. | 
only want your willing aid, and all 
will be right.’ 

oR xplain yourself,’ called out one 
of the committee. 

“* The case is succinctly this, con- 
tinued the speaker : ‘ I commenced 


business without a single shilling of 


capital but what I got a you. 
That capital is spread, as I said, far 
and wide ; hundreds are living on it, 
and doing so well, that it will all 
come back to me with good interest, 
and through me to you. But this 
will be the work of time. The debtors 
on these books,’ pointing to my bag, 
‘must be handled with much ten- 
derness ; for any attempt to extract 
the money out of them rashly must 
break them all up: they give long 
credit, and therefore I give them the 
same. You have some of their ac- 
ceptances, which they cannot pay ; 
neither do they expect to be called 
on to do so. Ihave used them as 
my tools; their acceptances are mere 
accommodations to me: and I must 
have the candour to inform you fur- 
ther, that all the paper you hold of 
mine is not, if you attempt to enforce 
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payment on them, worth the stamps 
on which the bills are drawn. In 
fact, gentlemen, it is the same to you 
as if the acceptors never had exist- 
ence’ 

Several members of the committee 
nodded their heads at each other as 
the last sentence was uttered, indi- 
cating that they each understood his 
meaning. The woollen-draper, no- 
thing abashed, resumed,— 

“* Unless you enable me to pay 
them ; and I am here to make you a 
proposition, which may meet the in- 
terests of all parties. Consider, gen- 
tlemen, that I am your debtor for 
nearly ten thousand pounds—that 
you have no available security for 
the debt but myself; and such is the 
peculiar nature of my trade, that if 
it be broken up you will not realise 
a half-crown in the pound. On the 
other hand, gentlemen, if you leave 
me to manage my own affairs, and 
continue my trade, I will undertake 
to pay you twenty shillings in the 
pound, and your interest, as regu- 
larly as heretofore. ‘The proposition 
I have to make is, that you enter me 
as a wholesale dealer on your new 
list—that you continue to discount 
for me as usual, only that you lessen 
the amount every week in the ratio 
of fifty pounds. With this arrange- 
ment, I think, gentlemen, I shall save 
both my own credit and your money. 

“ After having been desired to 
withdraw, and to wait in the lobby 
for a few minutes, Mr. Rogers, the 
then chief clerk of that department 
of the establishment, came out, shook 
hands, and heartily congratulated the 
woollen-draper on the success of his 
address, adding, ‘ I am authorised to 
say that your candour and straight- 
forward conduct has achieved your 
object. The proposition is acceded 
to unconditionally on the part of the 
committee.’ 

“ Ignorance of a knowledge that 
fictitious paper was sent into the dis- 
count-office, on which monies to large 
amounts were granted by the autho- 
rities of the Bank of England, will 
scarcely ever be pleaded after this. 
But if it should, what answer shall 
we give to the fact, that, after the 
arrangement made with my master 
for lessening the discounts by fifty 
pounds a-week, he ever afterwards 
was granted almost unlimited amounts 
of discount ?—all of which was ob- 
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tained, ssible, on paper more 
valueless than heretofore,—such as 
acceptances of his own wife and 
daughters, dated in the country, and 
made payable in London. 

“T know not how far I may be 
justified, gentlemen,” continued the 
convict, “ in supposing that any part 
of my statement can palliate my own 
offence ; but you must admit that a 
youth, brought up and actively en- 
gaged for seven years in such a school, 
could hardly be expected to think 
much of circulating a made-up bill, 
as we used to designate them, espe- 
cially as they were never intended to 
defraud others — the 
tradesmen, who have had recourse 
to such means to stop a gap, has ever 
been, I may presume, to pay them 
when due. 

The house in which my brother 
served his time ran a bill career dif- 
fering very little from the one I have 
described, which brought both of us 
in contact with all the bill-mongers 
and bill-brokers in London. 

“Tam now made sensible of the 
destructive effects on every moral 
principle we possessed which this 
initiation into life exercised. The 
handling of such bills as I have en- 
deavoured to describe was an every- 
day occurrence with us; and in the 
education of habit was merged all 
reflection as to their illegality. 

“ But the Bank of England was 
not the only channel through which 
discount for these bills was obtained. 
Private bankers, during the bill- 
mania, made advances on them, and 
I believe with a knowledge of what 
they were. I have known more than 
one instance of a banker sending for 
his customer ; then taking him into his 
private room, address him as follows : 
‘Sir, as you are become very irregular 
in your account with us, and there are 
several returned bills remaining with 
us unpaid, I feel it to be my duty to 
inform you that I am well acquainted 
with the nature of the bills you have 
been in the habit of sending into our 
house. A hint, I suppose, will be 
sufficient. Let them be all paid. 
We shall not, however, offer any 
bar to your opening an account else- 
where. Only let me advise you to 


intention of 
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take care of yourself for the future. 
But let our bills be paid, or good, 
substantial, bond fide bills be substi- 
tuted for them.’” * 

That the era to which this state- 
ment refers was an extraordinary one 
none will doubt. Many persons, 
availing themselves of the indiscri- 
minate manner in which the Bank of 
England effected their enormous 
issues, opened banking-houses for 
the avowed purpose of granting dis- 
counts on bills. The affairs of one, 
which commenced on this principle, 
at the west end of the town at that 
period, remain unsettled to the pre- 
sent hour, the proprietor himself 
having been in prison for a long 
series of years. ‘Then, also, parties 
of tradesmen united under a compact 
to raise nfoney on cross acceptances, 
with which either to commence busi- 
ness or extend the range of their 
mercantile speculations. 

The recollection of these days calls 
up a thousand associations connected 
with the moral changes which society 
has undergone, that cannot be under- 
stood by those who have only had a 
view of its modern phases. Not 
more than five-and-thirty years have 
elapsed since things were enacted, by 
men then considered respectable, for 
which they would now be deemed 
swindlers, and treated as such in our 
courts of justice. 

The narrative of the younger con- 
vict was cut short by the arrival of 
his mother and sister. When they 
were announced he flew to the bars. 
The first visit a condemned man has 
from those who are dear to him is as 
painful a moment as any he has to 
pass through. Te is in one instant 
informed of the tainted isolation of 
his position, when the mind shudders 
and shrinks into itself at the thought 
of never again being permitted to 
press the hand or cheek of her who 
gave him birth, or to clasp in his 
arms those whom he loves and by 
whom he was loved. 

There, separated even from the 
reach of his touch, stood those who 
had all their lives ministered to his 
comforts, and in whom all his affec- 
tions were concentrated. Even an 
endearing word was polluted, and 


* This is precisely the ena Sir William Curtis is said to have used on a 


similar occasion to Hunton, who took the hint and paid him,— 
into the same practice in another quarter. 


afterwards relapsing 
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lost its efficacy, by the presence of 
the keeper, who stood between the 
double row of bars that kept them 
apart. 

In the bound of joy that came with 
their names, a momentary forgetful- 
ness of his situation had passed over 
the mind. The approach to the bars 
dispelled the happy delusion. The 
blood paused in its course, and left 
the countenance pale as the image of 
death. The expressions of delight at 
seeing those who were dear to him 
died on their passage to the lips; and 
the feelings of affection themselves 
seemed on the instant to have be- 
come defunct. 

The mother and daughter were 
also under the influence of their 
situation, and were bathed in tears. 
It required no words to explain the 
intensity of their anguish ; and as the 
cold damp gloom of the place chilled 
the heart and repressed warmth of 
expression, they all three for some 
minutes remained in silence, with 
heads hanging down like mourners 
over the remains of the now dead 
beloved. 

During the pause, the elder brother 
was brought to the bars. His altered 
countenance broke the spell, for there 
was no mistaking his appearance. 
The portrait of his former self was 
gone ; and the deplorable condition 
of his mind was written in legible 
characters in his eye. He gave his 
mother and sister a look, which must 
be seen to be understood. It was 
not the look of madness or of idiotcy, 
but a mixture of utter despair, affec- 
tion, and fear. He was, however, the 
first to speak, saying to his mother, 
“ What brought you here ?” 

The mother replied by asking her 
other son, in almost choking accents, 
what had happened to Richard ? 
James remained still silent; while 
it was becoming every moment more 
apparent that the females could not 
much longer, from agitation, main- 
tain their position—each were grasp- 
ing a bar of the iron rails for support ; 
and the daughter, with her disengaged 
arm, was making a feeble effort to 
sustain her mother in an upright 
position. 

“ Go, go,” said Richard, in a hur- 
ried manner : “ you know not where 
you are. Make your escape—make 
your escape !” 

James, whose feelings had master- 
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ed his reason and resolution, and who 
had the whole time, with heaving 
chest and rigid feature, indicating 
that his sufferings were too intense 
to be expressed in words, seemed to 
recover in a degree as his brother 
spoke, giving him a look of pitying 
interest, that said, “ Hard as is the 
task of brooking our situation, and 
shameful as is our condition, I still 
possess a heart that can commiserate 
a brother stricken to the heart with 
grief and fear.” 

It was now impossible for the mo- 
ther and her daughter to remain any 
longer at the bars, as other visitors 
pressed forward ; and, considering the 
purpose and occasion of their visit, 
ribald tongues were going. Pride, 
therefore, came and mingled itself 
with grief. The mother and daughter 
waved their hands and fell back, to 
give place to others who had been 
brought up in a less delicate school, 
and between whom and themselves 
there was not the slightest verisimi- 
litude beyond that of being of the 
same sex. 

“ Jack,” called out a female, elbow- 
ing her way to the grating, “ it was 
that blue-bottle that smashed you, 
the !" But the reader must 
imagine the language in which the 
most guilty and depraved of our 
species are capable of clothing their 
acrimonious feelings, and from which 
delicacy shrinks as from the touch of 
an adder. 

“ Poor fellows!” ejaculated the 
mother, as the ordinary, who had 
watched the interview, drew them 
away, if possible, to assuage the an- 
guish of their minds by soothing 
words, and holding out the hope that 
mitigating circumstances might yet 
be discovered to avert the execution 
of the extreme penalty of the law. 

“ God be merciful to them, and 
‘temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb!” exclaimed James, breaking 
silence as he lost sight of his mother 
at the angle of the wall. The two 
brothers remained for some minutes 
gazing into each other’s eyes, as if to 
penetrate the far-down workings of 
the soul. 

“ Are they coming ?” said Richard, 
his countenance changing as the dark 
thought of death passed over his 
mind. 

“Come!” replied his brother, tak- 
ing his arm; “come! let me urge 
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you to reflection, and prepare for 
more manly conduct at our next in- 
terview. Did you notice poor Mary ? 
Already faded with grief, fond, affec- 
tionate girl! her destruction will be 
our work. May the Omnipotent 
pardon us both? Come, Richard! 
dismiss this fearful mood, and let us 
talk like rational beings of our hopes 
for the future, and like men prepare 
for the alternative of life or death!’ 

These words broke the brother's 
gloomy spell ; the passions once more 
rushed in too strong for control. He 
struck his forehead with his clenched 
hands, and called down imprecations 
on the black villany of those who 
had occasioned his conviction. But 
space will not permit us to describe 
all the alternations of the fitful mind 
of this criminal; the tide again 
turned, and he was in a few hours 
the same miserably-stricken man as 
before. 

Having selected this case with a 
view of illustrating one of the causes 
of the prevalence of.forgery in former 
years, we now proceed with the 


younger criminal’s account of himself 


and his brother. 

“ Thave informed you, gentlemen,” 
he continued, on a second interview, 
and being requested to proceed with 
the history of his case, “ of our initia- 
tion into business. At the termina- 
tion of our apprenticeship, it was 
natural for us to feel ambitious to 
commence business for ourselves ; 
and this was the more desirable, as 
our father’s demise had left my mo- 
ther and sister with very slender 
means ofsupport. They were, there- 
fore, easily prevailed on to come to 
town, and invest their little all— 
about three hundred pounds—in a 
shop, to be conducted by myself and 
brother, in my line of business, the 
woollen-drapery trade. About three 
months after we had commenced bu- 
siness, a cloth-factor, whom I had 
never known but by name, called on 
us, expressed his sense of our inte- 
grity and prospects in business ; but 
adding, from the knowledge he had 
of the nature of the trade, he was 
sure we should want pecuniary as- 
sistance. ‘ Let there be confidence 
between us, and I will be a friend to 
your house ; our advantages may be 
mutual. Having made this declara- 
tion, so flattering to us, and so plausi- 
ble, we forthwith commenced dealing 
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with him for goods, and he as soon 
commenced drawing bills on us, as he 
said, to send into the bank, and enable 
us to reciprocate with him in the 
use of ready cash. 

“ We, however, could never obtain 
any cash from him without furnish- 
ing other bills for him to discount ; 
it made the transactions, he said, 
more regular: he was not at all 
particular what bills he had, but they 
must be a third person's acceptance. 

At the time this declaration was 
made we were very considerably in 
his debt, though no payment was as 
yet due on the goods. It must not 
be disguised from you, gentlemen, 
that, giving so much credit ourselves, 
we early placed many irregular bills 
in this man’s hands for discount ; 
and it must also be stated, that we 
never did have any accommodation 
of this nature without his sending in 
a heavy package of goods invoiced at 
his own price. 

* But it would be wearisome to 
you were I to detail all the transac- 
tions we had with this man, and the 
various arts and tricks by which he 
meshed us round. He would neither 
allow us to deal with any other house 
nor serve us at a fair price himself. 
He entered our counting-house, de- 
manded a sight of our books, and 
the names of those who were our 
debtors, and the amount of their 
debts. Whenever we made an effort 
to emancipate ourselves from his 
trammels, or to remonstrate with him, 
he threatened to take us before a 
magistrate, and call on us for an ex- 
planation of certain bills which had 
passed through our hands. 

s It is natural for us all, gentle- 
men,” continued the narrator, “ to 
endeayour to exculpate ourselves ; 
but you will observe that these bills 
were not issued to obtain or support 
a sinking credit ; and perhaps never 
would have been drawn, but for the 
artful and despotic conduct of our 
pseudo-friend. 

“ Much, gentlemen, as we had 
seen of the bill business in London, 
we were neither of us aware that 
there are persons who prefer such 
bills as those to which I allude, and 
on which they will advance money in 
preference to more substantial paper. 
You may, perhaps, remember the 
fate of poor Revere, a few years 
since, prosecuted by an hotel-keeper 
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in Al le Street, and the offer 
that was made to him in prison, if he 
saa assign and alienate his right 





to certain estates in the West 
Indies. 
Now, gentlemen, I say it from 


actual knowledge, that there are 
hers for such bills provided they 
through the hands of parties 
whose families are supposed to have 
the means of paying the amount. 
Besides, if no ulterior use is made of 
them, they will always be the first 
ayments a falling tradesman will 


come 


i 


make, even if all other creditors’ 
clei ms remain unliquidated. 

‘It is only a few months since 
+) at 


that an attorney whom [ know emp- 
tied his box of bills before me, when 
I pointed out two of a thousand 
pounds each that I thought were 
good for nothing. ‘ Nonsense, man,’ 
said he, ‘ these two bills are worth 
ten thousand pounds! shewing the 
name of a man of family at the back 


ofthem. ‘Five hundred pounds for 
each of the members of the family to 
pay is nothing: those are my term: 


and I'll have it,’ said he , chucklingly, 
as he locked the bills up in the box 
rain. 

said the or- 
him, “ from 


“You are wandering,” 
dinary, interruy pting 
your own histor 

“With deference,” 
“1 did not 
digressing. 
lating 
which 


answered the 
think I was 
[ have no object in re- 
my story but to prove that 
every person less informed 


UT isoner, 


than myself in these matters will 
very readily substantiate, viz. that 
prosecutors are oftentimes more 


guilty than the parties they accuse.” 
“ Who was your prosecutor ?” in- 
quired a gel itleman present. 
‘The friend who took us by the 


hand when we first went into bu- 
siness,” replied the prisoner; and 
then, continuing his story, he said, 


‘Yes! the amiable gentleman who 
was to have carried us through all our 
difficulties. It is my opinion that it 
is his own knowledge of the extent to 
which he has injured us that makes 
him more bitterly our enemy. 
Perhaps he was afraid of our taking 
ersonal vengeance on him ; or, per- 
1aps, he could not endure the thoughts 
of the existence of persons who were 
acquainted with his villanous con- 
duct : many prosecutions have arisen 
from one or both of these causes. It 


now 


] 
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The Criminal Brothers. 
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, however, difficult to solve the 
caoiaer of human motives beyond 
those of gain. Having robbed us of 
our all, r caunot tell why he should 
seek our lives. But let me conclude 
our sad history. We remained eight 
years in business, or, rather, were 
eight years under his tyranny. Ours 
has been a heavy retribution ; almost 
from the first month we knew our 
prosecutor, we have not had an 
hour's peace of mind: for the period 
of eight years we saw ourselves with 

a flourishing and a profitable business, 
yet never could reap the benefits ac- 
cruing from it. We were not per- 
mitted to sell any goods except those 
sent in by him, and were compelled 
to pay him his own exorbitant price 
for them. At length, after much en- 
treaty, he consented to bring the ac- 
counts to a balance, and, as we ex- 
pected, there was a considerable sum 
due to him; but as our book debts 
more than covered that amount, if 
we had had an honourable man to 
deal with, all would, have been well, 
I will not make a long story of it. 

passing over his enormous charges 
for interest, and other unfair items; 
but state that he insisted on imme- 
diate payment, or we must take the 
consequences. To avert this blow, 
we ultimately agreed to give him a 
warrant of an attorney for the 
amount, in the hope of being able to 
collect our debts, and redeem our- 
selves out of his hands. We suc- 
ceeded in paying him all to within 
three hundred pounds, for which he 
ultimately entered up judgment, and 
seized our stock; when another cre- 
ditor with whom we had recently 
had dealings made us bankrupts. 
Scarcely had we passed our examina- 
tion, when we were apprehended on 
a charge of forgery. I need not add 
that the charge was founded on two 
of the bills given in the course of our 
transaction with the prosecutor, when 
he was a us for any kind 
bills to send in on which to obtain 
discount, aes saying, ‘ You know 
if you don’t meet them, I must.’ 

“ Gentlemen, such is my story; 
say, now, have we been more guilty 
or unfortunate? If my conscience 
be a faithful judge, saving the igno- 
miny that awaits us, I would not ex- 
change conditions with that man. He 
may, “perhaps, derive some consolation 
from the reflection, that his harpy- 
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like mode of doing business may find 
its parallel in most walks of trade, 
but [ defy him to be happy.” 

The effects of commerce in civilis- 
ing a country are wonderful ; but the 
good is greatly alloyed by the too 
frequent concomitant, the destruc- 
tion of morality. It too often en- 
genders a grasping spirit and a cu- 
pidity that freeze the warm springs of 
benevolence in the heart. When, 
however, the work of gain is over, 
and a retrospection of the past 
awakens the conscience, many sad 
hours accompany the close of life. At 
the time this case occurred, the gover- 
nor and company of the bank, mer- 
chants and bankers in general, looked 
on with perfect indifference, and with- 
out emotion, while rows of human be- 
ings were hung up for their benefit, 
as they actually thought and often 
affirmed. Nor is it improbable that 
the same state of things would have 
continued to this day, had not the 
same love of gain discovered that 
they were in error, and that to stop 
hanging for forgery was the most 
likely method to abate the crime. 
Together with some expositions which 
Reera may pride herself in having 
laid before the public. 

The fate of the brothers appeared 
to excite interest ; such, however, 
was the state of feeling in the city at 
the time on the question of forgery, 
that none came forward to pray that 
their lives might be spared; yet 
three years subsequently to their ex- 
ecution, the bankers were seen peti- 
tioning the government to repeal the 
capital part ‘of the punishment, on the 
plea that it augmented the number of 
forgeries. The several interviews 
that were granted to the brothers 


The Condemned Cells. 
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with their mother and sister were of 
too painful a nature to be detailed at 
length: they may be more readily 
imagined than described. The most 
remarkable feature in the case was 
the condition to which Richard, the 
elder brother, was reduced imme- 
diately after his condemnation. 

It has frequently been stated that, 
in cases where persons of superior 
station in society have been under 
orders for execution, they have, 
through interest, obtained narcotic 
drugs, by which their sufferings have 
been lulled, and their feelings sunk 
in forgetfulness ; and that in that 
state they have been led to the scaf- 
fold, perfectly insensible of what was 
going on. 

In this instance, the elder brother, 
Richard, fell into a state of partial 
insensibility, through the intensity of 
his feelings. Mandragora could not 
more effectually have thrown him 
into a state of apparent forgetful- 
ness,—we say apparent, for, although 
his eyes spoke of terrible fearfulness, 
he could not be brought to give any 
answer when the subject of his 
speedy dissolution was reverted to. 
Ile recognised, however, his brother, 
mother, and sister ; but could not, or 
would not, keep up a connected con- 
versation with them. It appeared, 
as if in mercy to his weakness of re- 
solution, the mind had been sud- 
denly rendered too imbecile to enter- 
tain so weighty a subject as the con- 
templation of death. The brothers 
had been partners in business,—they 
were partners in the crime for which 
they forfeited their lives,—they died 
at the same time, on the same scaf- 
fold,—and were interred in the same 
grave. 
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Our Foreign Policy, and Home Prospects. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY, AND HOME PROSPECTS. 


Last month, in our article entitled, 
“What does our Russian ally mean 
to do?” we stated it to be our inten- 
tion this month to direct the observa- 
tion of our readers to the important 
questions of home policy, which are 
even now the source of such interest 
throughout the country. The re- 
eent interesting debate, however, on 
the foreign relations of the country, 
and some topics which have started 
up since our last was penned, induce 
us to give a sort of appendix to our 
observations of last month, ere we 
proceed to review questions of a 
more domestic character. We shall 
do so as briefly as we can. 

With regard to the debate, we 
shall not dwell upon it further than 
to remark, that it forms a very strik- 
ing commentary on our political ar- 
ticles of the last few months. We 
are delighted to find that the views 
which we put forward concerning the 
importance of the French alliance,— 
the ill-advised discourtesy of Lord 
Palmerston to that gallant people, — 
the probability of Russia insisting on 
some equivalent for the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, if forced to allow 
its expiration,—and, above all, the 
increased influential position given to 
that empire by recent events,—we re- 
joice, we say, to find that our argu- 
ments have now received the high 
sanction of the Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Brougham, and 
others. We pass, however, from the 
House of Commons, to the considera- 
tion of the paper on “ Foreign 
Policy,” in the last number of the 
Quarterly Reriew. We do so, be- 
cause we consider the writer’s views 
as to the objects and 
Russian diplomacy to be dangerous 
in their character, insidiously “advo- 
cated, and, moreover, to be views 
that are more or less heid by many 
of the leaders in both houses. We 
therefore think we cannoi possibly 
have a better opportunity or grap- 
pling with them. The aiticle to 
which we allude is ia most re- 
spects ably written, and the po- 
sitions assumed by the writer as 
to the conduct of France in the 
recent negotiation between this 
country and her are most of them 
incontrovertible. We agree, like- 


nature of 


wise, with every syllable he utters on 
the glaring impropriety, bad taste, 
and impolicy of conferring our high- 
est military decoration on : the traitor 

and the bully, Don Baldomero Es- 
partero. If we mistake not, how- 
ever, our readers will find that the 
writer in the Quarterly Review has 
not added a new idea to those we 
laid before them on the same subject 
in our December number. Passing by 
this “ stale news,” we hasten to ex- 
press our hearty concurrence also 
with the same writer as to the rabid 
insignificance and absurdity of the 
treasonable charges brought by Mr. 
David Urquhart and his party against 
Lord Palmerston, whose character as 
an English gentleman and a man of 
high personal honour we have been 
always ready to uphold; yet, after 
an attentive perusal of the article in 
question, and though we agree with 
the writer on many and unques- 
tionably important parts of his po- 
litical creed, we feel bound, on the 
whole, to pronounce it one of the 
most insidious papers which has for a 
long time issued from the public 
press. Plausible in its reasoning, it 
would, from the wide circulation of the 
Quarterly Review, have been fraught 
with mischief, were it not likewise 
happily illogical, and that in the 
very points whereby it was most 
likely to operate mischievously. 

Briefly, the gist of the whole appears 

to be, to div ert public attention from 
the real objects of Russian diplo- 
macy, and assuage all doubts and 
alarm which might exist on this 
head. We are almost tempted to 
say, that all portions of the article 
which do not verge directly to this 
point are but so many decoys to lead 
attention astray from the real objectof 
the writer; whilst, if we were unchari- 
table, we might also suppose that he 
who can in one page reason so 
soundly and forcibly on one subject, 

and yet in the very next so weakly 
and illogically‘on another, must have 
had his own objects in so doing. If, 

however, as we suspect, the writer in 
question be a person as estimable in 
private as he has been talented and 
honest in the discharge of his public 
duties, to speak uncharitably of him 
were but to speak erroneously. 
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We have called the article in ques- 
tion insidious: our reason for so do- 
ing is, because, under pretext of com- 
bating the raving impotence of the 
Urquharite faction, it slyly takes, or 
rather creates, opportunities for prais- 
ing the straightforward, unambitious 
policy of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg. We have called it, likewise, 
illogical, because we cannot under- 
stand the wis consequentia of the syl- 
logism which would draw from the 
premise, “ Lord Palmerston is no 
traitor,” the conclusion that “ Russia 
is no enemy.” Yet many an unwary 
reader would feel himself inclined to 
slide from the one assertion to the 


other. The insidious portion of the 
article, therefore, is, that where the 
writer draws cunningly from the 


madness of Mr. Urquhart* opportu- 
nities for shewing up the good sense 
of Russia while it is illogical not 
merely in supposing the latter to fol- 
low from the former, with which it 
has no connexion, but also more pal- 
pably, where it takes up the defence 
of Russia’s unambitious diplomacy on 
the merits of the case itself, defended 
by what we shall prove to be wrong 
conclusions, illustrated by downright 
historical mistatements. We can par- 
don, because we can pity, the weak- 
ness of intellect which from two 
premises cannot draw a correct con- 
clusion; but in what light are we to 
regard the writer who, for the sake 
of victory in argument, makes state- 
ments of facts that belong to history, 
and which he must know to be garbled 
or false ? 

Let him speak for himself, and the 
first passage we shall extract is one 
where the weapon employed against 
all who dare to doubt the friendly 
views of the czar is not argument, 


but ridicule, or, at least, enough of 
the latter to conceal the weakness of 


the former. 

* Each gives us the same maps of the 

world to delineate the progressive en- 
+ 
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croachments of Russia; each gives us 
the same statistical table to shew the 
enormous increase of her population; 
and each endeavours to terrify us with 
visions of a gigantic futurity, in which 
Russia, like ‘another Noah’s flood, is to 
overflow the whole habitable globe. We 
know not whether the Urquharites are 
aware that these terrific tables and ac- 
cusatory maps are by no means an ori- 
ginal idea of the author of the Progress of 
Russia in the East, from whom ihey have 
successively borrowed them; nor was 
Russia the bugbear against which this 
system of statistical indictment was first 
essayed. The French had long before 
employed the same kind of geographical 
and arithmetical tactics to demonstrate 
the perfidy, the ambition, and the vi- 
gantic aggrandisement of England. We 
have before us one of those bills of in- 
dictment against England, published in 
Paris during the early days of the Re- 
storation, and often meus in which 
all that Messrs. Urquhart, Cargil, and 
Co., can allege Russia to have swal- 
lowed are but penny buns compare od with 
what England is accused of having vo- 
raciously devoured out of the common 
inheritance of mankind. New Holland 
at one side of the globe, and the north. 
west of the American continent on the 
other—each in extent almost as large as 
Europe itself,— the boundless tracts of 
South Africa,—the wide Polynesian re- 
gion,—and, most important of all, our 
vast and still growing Indian empire, 
afford, we assure these gentlemen, a 
very serious set-off against their Russian 
statistics.” 


The reviewer then proceeds to 
mention, likewise, our colony in New 
Zealand ; and then triumphantly asks, 
“ Have these gentlemen, who are so 
indignant with the Russian invasion 
of Circassia and Khiva, not heard of 
our operations in Cabool and Affghan- 
istan ?” He then proceeds to inform 
us, a little further on, “that the 
plain truth is that whenever, from 
local circumstances, civilisation comes 
in contact with barbarism, war inevi- 
tably ensues ; and civilisation thinks 


itself justified, and in some cases is 


* Mr. Urquhart has, in all conscience, sufficient sins laid upon his back. Let 
us, therefore, relieve him from one charge of which the Quarterly writer would fain 


bring him in guilty—that of ingratitude to a patron ; 


for Mr. | rquhart was indebted 


for his appointment at C onstantinople, not, as represented in the Quarterly, to the 
influence of Lord Palmerston, but to the favour of William 1V., which was directly 


exerted on that oceasion. 


The argument, 


therefore, of the same writer, that Lord 


Palmerston by such an appointment wantonly outraged the feelings of the Russian 


cabinet falls to the ground, 


Strange, that in assailing the conduct of one so liable to 


animadversion as our foreign secretary, the Quarterly politician should bave hit on 
that as a subject for censure, in which his lordship was, for a wonder, blameless. 
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really forced in self-defence, to make 
successive acquisitions of territory.” 
The conclusion which the reviewer 
thus seeks to force on his readers is 
evidently that Russia is a calum- 
niated country, and that she has no 
desire of acquiring territory beyond 
what local circumstances oblige her 
to conquer ; or that if she be an en- 
croaching power, we are equally S80, 
and therefore have nothing to dread 
from those whom he designates (p. 
270) as * the wise and prudent minis- 
ters” of the successors of Catherine 
the Great. 

Now, in the first place, we deny, 
because Mr. Urquhart or his puny 
clique were not the first to point out 
the vastness of Russia’s schemes of 
aggrandisement, by maps or other- 
wise, that such continual and con- 
tinued acquisitions of territory are 
not an exceeding good argument for 
supposing Russia a power of very 
ambitious views. ‘The further back 
we can trace her policy to have been 
such, the more natural the supposi- 
tion, from analogy, that it continues 
the same. Because an argument is 
an old one, it does not follow that it 
is a bad one; and we shall join the 
reviewer in his laugh against the 
maps, which trace out the monstrous 
acquisitions of territory made by 
Russia since the days of Peter the 
Great, when he proves that they are 
inaccurately compiled, or when he 
teaches us that because it is a very 
old assertion that two and two make 
four, they are therefore likely in the 
nineteenth century to make either 
five or three. ‘The flounces of a 
lady's gown may change with the 
fashion of each month ; but the first 
principles of reasoning can only alter 
with the creation itself, if even then. 
Again, let us imagine that the maps 
and pamphlets of the French have 
convicted the English of being an 
equally encroaching nation with Rus- 
sia, so far from supposing that Russia 
is therefore unlikely to prove a dan- 
gerous foe, we confess the truth of 
such fact would impress us with a 
very contrary notion ; and we would 
he more inclined to conclude that 
those who sought the same prize 
were more likely to quarrel than 
those whose pursuits were different ; 
or, to borrow from the reviewer an 
apt comparison, that those “ who were 
eating their way into the vicinity of 
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each other through opposite sides of 
a great cake” would be more likely 
to fall out about the division of the 
said cake, than those who had a cake 
and a corner to eat it in all to them- 
selves. 

We deny, however, that England 
is an encroaching power. Our settle- 
ments in New Holland, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, are not settlements 
made by conquests or ambition, but 
the mere overflowings of the enter- 
prise and mercantile wealth of our 
country. Our constitution, unlike 
that of Russia, is not based on mili- 
tary or despotic sway. Free in its 
internal principles, it is therefore li- 
beral in its intercourse with sur- 
rounding nations ; whereas Russia, 
with her 600,000 armed slaves, must 
find constant work for them. Ler 
policy has always been that of am- 
bitious aggrandisement. It is in vain 
to tell us that her ministers would 
vish it otherwise, but that it has 
become a necessity forced on them 
by long habit, or the very nature of 
their government. Has a traveller 
not an equal right to defend himself 
against the robber by inclination, and 
the robber whose wants have made 
him such? ‘The reviewer points to 
our conquests in Cabool and Affgha- 
nistan, and asks us why we complain 
of the invasion by Russia of Circassia 
and Khiva? Who does not know 
that, splendid as our Indian con- 
quests have been, from the days of 
Clive to the present moment, they 
have not been the conquests of am- 
bition, but actually made in self- 
defence — originally in a struggle for 
life and death —and latterly for vio- 
lated treaties, and in retaliation for 
aggression or broken faith? We 
were so placed that we should either 
have abandoned Hindostan or con- 
tinued our career. Government, no 
doubt, would be delighted to discover 
any means of avoiding the expensive 
and unpleasant necessity which has 
been thus put upon it. But who 
dares to point out any resemblance 
between our Indian wars and the 
ruthless desolation that Russia has 
sought to bring home to the hearths 
of the still unconquered mountaineers 
of Circassia? The tomahawk and 
sealping-knife of the savage wilds 
of the “ Far West” were merciful, 
compared to the cold-blooded mur- 
ders and scenes of violence wrought 
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by the ruffians Sess and Williamineff 
on an unoffending and gallant race. 
The happy cot in ashes—the father 
butchered—the daughters—but why 
dwell on the picture? Is such war- 
fare like that which we wage? Or, 
to come more closely to the core of 
the reviewer's arguments, where was 
the justifiable cause of the invasion 
of Circassia? Where was the neces- 
sity of self-preservation that rendered 
it necessary for Russia to attack an 
unoffending people? Where was 
that necessity arising, as he tells us 
it might arise, from the close neigh- 
bourhood of civilisation and bar- 
barism? Does Europe know that 
such deeds are being done? Again 
we say, Shew us any parallel in 
English history to the spoliation and 
division of Poland. Shew us any 
attitude ever assumed by England 
at all resembling that of Russia, 
gloating over and battening on the 
bloody spoils of her heroic, though 
fallen, victim. It is impossible. Let 
us then crave pity for the weakness 
(if it be not cunningness) of intellect, 
that sees no alarming ambition in 
the government of a country which 
has contrived, by a succession of 
treaties, to acquire in little more 
than sixty years an increase of thirty 
millions of subjects, and wrest from 
att her neighbours (from Sweden, 
Poland, ‘Turkey, Persia, or Tartary) 
in that short space territory more valu- 
able than all she had possessed before 
—which has during that period hardly 
ever made a treaty whereby she did 
not acquire large territorial additions 
—from the treaty of Kainardgi, in 
1774, which gave her the Crimea, to 
that of Adrianople in 1829, which 
extended her territory round the 
Black Sea from the mouths of the 
Danube on one side, almost to 
Trebisond on the northern coast of 
Asia Minor on another. Let us, we 
say, pity the intellect which sees no 
alarming ambition in all this; but 
let us cry shame on the hand which 
traced with approval, in an English 
journal, a comparison between Eng- 
lish warfare and that of the wanton 
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assailants of Circassia * and murder- 
ous spoliators of Poland! Perhaps 
he will urge that the latter deed was 
necessary to the purposes of civilisa- 
tion; for it is thus he seeks to ex- 
cuse the invasion of Circassia. Russia 
ean no longer palm on the rest of 
the world the exploded fable, that 
hordes of Cossacks and brutal force 
are likely to ameliorate the condition 
of a people living, like the inhabit- 
ants of the Caucasus, in a state of 
almost primeval innocence and sim- 
plicity —a people whose history more 
strongly calls to mind the ages of 
patriarchal rule than that of any 
other on the face ofthe globe. Those 
who may doubt us we request to 
read the books, written and compiled 
after long residence in the scenes they 
describe, by Mr. Bell and by Mr. 
Longworth. 

Our readers will pardon our intro- 
ducing to i:.2ir notice one more spe- 
cimen of ov: reviewer's arguments. 
They will not be surprised to find 
that on» who can deem the histories 
of Russ . and England parallel can 
likewise write as follows :— 

** Nor does the notorious and admitted 
anxiety of the successive administrations 
of Russia to extend themselves, first to 
the Black and Caspian seas, and subse- 
quently along them, invalidate this hypo- 
thesis (i. e. that Russia has no designs 
on Constantinople). All the great rivers 
of Central Russia — the arteries of the 
empire—run to the Black and the Caspian 
seas ; and without a safe and a secure 
entrance and exit for its wants and its 
productions, that large portion of the 
globe — that greatest and most important 
part of the Russian empire—must neces- 
sarily remain in a state of isolated bar- 
barism. We beg our readers to recollect 
that the waters on which Moscow itself 
stand fall ultimately into—the Black 
Sea? Nc, not even into the Black Sea ! 
but into the Caspian ; and can any one be 
so prejudiced, as to deny that it was the 
natural right—nay, the bounden duty, of 
Russia to secure for the vast regions 
washed by these magnificent waters a free 
passage to the great highways of man- 
kind? Let us be fair—let us be rational. 
Can any man in his senses contemplate 
a state of things in this island of Britain, 


* Our readers, who have perused the various political articles from our pen for 
the last few months, will readily excuse our going over the well-beaten arguments 
with which they must now be familiar, and whereby we have repeatedly shewn the 
different views of our ambassador and the Russian envoy, Count Simonich, in Persia. 
For this reason we make no allusion in the text to the reviewer’s witticisms on that 


subject. 
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in which, after the introduction of civil- 
isation and commerce, a barbarous tribe 
of Trisarbantes, possessing the mouth of 
the Thames, should have had the power 
of closing the great estuary against the 
interior of England? Who objected to 
the American acquisition of the mouths 
of the Mississipi? Who can reasonably 
complain that Russia feels the same want, 
and adopts the same principle ?” 


Yes; we likewise say, “ Let us be 
fair—let us be rational.” First, Let 
us be fair; let us accord to all other 
nations the rights which the reviewer 
claims for Russia; and now let us 
open our atlas. Ah! there is the 
Douro; reflect on the immense in- 
ternal resources of Spain; consider 
how her commerce would be fettered 
by allowing any nation to close 
against her the mouths of a river 
which rises in the very heart of her 
kingdom. Strange that the Portu- 
guese don’t think so; and that at the 
present moment, whilst both nations 
are disputing on the subject, nobody 
denies the natural right of the Por- 
tuguese to close the navigation of the 
stream ; whilst the only question is, 
How much of that natural right they 
have bartered by treaty? Look again. 
Whatimmense river is this which flows 
with such a sinuous course through 
the centre of Europe, and passes with 
a thousand windings through the 
Austrianempire? It is the Danube! 
Of what immense importance it must 
be to that empire to secure the free 
navigation of that river ; and possess 
herself, consequently, of the territory 
through which it flows ; for it is, in- 
deed, what the reviewer so aptly calls, 
“ the artery of the empire.” Yet 
though Hungary wants, and has 
wanted, markets for her goods, be- 
cause the Danube’s waters were closed 
to her ; though to no land is the free 
navigation of a river of more vital 
importance than that of the Danube 
is to Austria, Europe would be 
amazed if she were to assert any such 
right as that which the reviewer so 
sweepingly claims for Russia. The 
virtual power of closing the navigation 
of the Danube is in the hands of Rus- 
sia, through not one inch of whose 
territory did a wave of that stream flow 
twelve years ago. This is being fair 
and just with a vengeance ! 

But what necessity is there for 
going through some score of other 
rivers in various quarters of the globe 
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to prove, that the country in which 
a river has its source may yet possess 
no right whatever to command the 
outlet of that river, if it be, as it so 
often is, situated in the territory of 
another nation? The absurdity of a 
general rule is, after all, best shewn 
by the impossibility of its application. 
a we ask, would the reviewer 
apply his rule? Is the nation in 
whose land the stream has its infant 
source to sway its banks from thence 
to where it finally mingles with the 
deep? Are the Swiss, therefore, to 
possess themselves of all the fair 
provinces through which the Rhone 
or the Rhine roll their majestic waves 
to the ocean? Or rather, is it that 
nation within whose boundaries the 
river first assumes a breadth of thirty 
yards ; or that where it becomes forty 
or fifty, a hundred, or five hundred 
yards in width? May we not well 
exclaim,— 


“ Utor permisso, caudeque pilos ut 
equine, 

Paulatim vello, et demo unum, demo 
etiam unum, 

Dum cadat elusus ratione ruentis acervi ?” 


Thus, even were the reasoning of 
the reviewer based on principles of 
general equity, it is easy to see that 
it would nevertheless be useless, be- 
cause no general theory for its ap- 
plication would be possible; but we 
deny altogether that such reasoning 
is based on general principles of 
equity. It would, doubtless, be far 
pleasanter for the Spaniards to be 
masters of the navigation of the 
Douro to Oporto; it would, doubt- 
less, be in every way a great political 
advantage to the Austrian govern- 
ment to be masters of all the provinces 
through which the Danube fiows; 
but though these several states may 
regret, as no doubt they do, that they 
are not in possession of objects re- 
spectively so desirable, yet till some 
turn of fortune gives them, without 
violating the laws of nations, what 
they so much covet, they cannot 
possibly obtain any lawful right to 
them. Of course, if not checked, 
and if the stronger, they will make 
some cause of quarrel between them- 
selves and the weaker states. ‘This 
has, for the last century, been Rus- 
sia’s mode of proceeding ; but, as far 
as any abstract right they may have 
to the lands through which a river 
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rising in their grounds happens to 
flow, such right appears to us no 
stronger than that which we would 
possess to all the mills and estates 
along the banks of a stream whose 
source was in our pleasure-grounds. 
The rights of the owners of such mills 
or such estates are not more strongly 
protected by the laws of this country, 
than the rights of those nations that 
are situated near the centre of such 
river's course, or at its mouth, are 
guaranteed by the laws of nations and 
the civilised world. Under these cir- 
cumstances we candidly avow, that we 
are simple enough to designate that 
policy which, with untiring energy, 
seeks to possess itself of other people’s 
property (for to this it amounts in 
the end), as an ambitious and self- 
aggrandising system. 

It is singular when a clever man 
gets himself into a false position, 
either in private or public life, or in 
argument, what talent he exerts to 
make his position as false as possible. 
Thus, in whatever light we view the 
crack argument of this crack reviewer 
in defending the obvious ambition of 
Russia’s foreign policy, we cannot 
but be struck with the impossibility 
of considering it so as to give it the 
semblance of logic or sense. It might 
even be made use of to overturn the 
position which it is brought forward 
to establish ; for it has a double edge, 
and cuts both ways. Let our readers 
bear in mind, that the reviewer is 
arguing how highly improbable it is 
that Russia can have any views on 
Constantinople ; and that her possess- 
ing herself of the shores of the Black 
Sea is no reason why we should sup- 
pose so, because the great rivers of 
her interior fall into that sea. We 
shall now argue on the same prin- 
ciples, that it is highly probable and 
highly natural that Russia does mean 
to possess herself of Constantinople— 
nay, we shall argue it almost in the 
reviewer's own words. Thus :— 

“ Nor does the noforious and ad- 
mitted anxiety of the successive ad- 
ministrations of Russia to extend 
themselves first #0 the Black and 
Caspian Seas, and subsequently along 
them, invalidate this hypothesis.” 
Certainly not. “ All the great waters 
of the Black Sea—that central ocean, 
that chief artery of the empire—run 
into, and are connected by, a narrow 
strait with the Mediterranean ; and 
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without a safe and secure entrance 
and exit for its wants and its produc- 
tions, that large portion of the globe 
which surrounds three parts of that 
sea—that greatest and now most im- 
portant part of the Russian empire, 
must necessarily remain in a state of 
isolated barbarism. We beg our 
readers to recollect that the waters 
on which Odessa itself stands fall ul- 
timately—into the Bosphorus? No, 
not even into the Bosphorus, but 
into the Mediterranean! And can 
any one be so prejudiced as to deny 
that it was the natural right — nay, 
the bounden duty, of Russia to secure 
for the vast regions washed by the 
magnificent waters of the Black Sea 
a free passage to the great highways 
of mankind? Let us be fair—let us 
be rational, and how can all this be 
accomplished without the possession 
of Constantinople, which commands 
that all-important means of commu- 
nication ?” 

It surely cannot be objected to us, 
that we apply to a sea those argu- 
ments which the reviewer applied 
only to rivers. The same principle 
that makes ten, when added to twenty, 
amount to thirty, is the principle 
which makes one million, when added 
to two millions, amount to three 
millions; and he who himself’ in- 
stituted a comparison between the tiny 
Thames and the gigantic Volga, may 
well be considered debarred from 
protesting against an analogy raised 
between the Volga and the Black 
Sea. The argument is not altered by 
the fact of water taking the form of 
a large lake instead of a large river ; 
and, considering the peculiar geo- 
graphical position of the Black Sea, 
we should certainly argue, that if the 
commercial interests of Russia justify 
her in conquering all the countries 
round the Black and the Caspian 
Seas, she would on the same grounds 
be, a fortiori, justified in possessing 
herself of the only communication 
between “ the great highway of 
mankind” and that vast central lake, 
thus rendered the emporium of one 
half her empire. 

It is, however, by no means an 
agreeable or an honourable pastime 
to continue hitting a man when he 
is down; and we shall, therefore, 
conclude our notice of the “ reviewer,” 
by returning him our sincere thanks 
for proving in so satisfactory a man- 
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ner how lame a defence even our most 
widely - circulated journal (Oxiver 
Yorker's excepted) can make of the 
“ unambitious” and non-aggrandising 
policy of the Muscovite court. Let 
us not forget, also, to remind our 
present government, that even this 
defender of Russia admits in the end 
that it is necessary to exercise a 
“jealous, though not an offensive, 
vigilance” over her actions. In re- 
turn for which excellent advice, we 
assure him that we shall eagerly 
adopt all his opinions as to the purity 
of Russia's actions, when we can 
bring ourselves to believe, because 
Mr. Urquhart is mad and Lord Pal- 
merston is no traitor, that therefore 
Russia is no foe; or that, because 
Russia takes every possible opportu- 
nity, and has for the last century 
taken every opportunity, of adding to 
her dominions and robbing her neigh- 
bours, she has therefore no ambition 
or wish to extend her territories. 

A striking commentary is afforded 
on the topic we have been discussing 
—the views of Russian ambition — 
by the present posture of affairs in 
the East. It was on the 19th of 
July, 1839, that Soult sent a circular 
to the great powers, calling on them 
to make some arrangement between 
Mehemet Ali and the sultan; and 
already a month of the year 1841 
has passed away, and that arrange- 
ment has not yet been made. What 
was the conduct of Russia through- 
out the whole of this business? She 
hung back and refused to take part 
in such arrangement, as long as it 
appeared probable that France and 
England, by continuing their then 
mutual good understanding, would 
afford her little opportunity of ad- 
vancing her own interests; we re- 
quest our readers to contrast her 
dilatory and evasive conduct at the 
commencement of the negotiations 
with the subsequent eager haste that 
she manifested in hurrying them on, 
when she thought that by so doing 
she could sow dissensions in the 
councils of France and England. 
Place her in the position of arbiter of 
the destinies of those two powerful 
nations, her alliance courted by each, 
and become of sufficient value to 
France, at least, to insure Russia, as 
its price, something more than an 
equivalent in the neighbourhood of 
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the Dardanelles—and is it likely, we 
ask, that she will voluntarily retire 
from such position without reaping 
therefrom advantages analogous to 
those which, on all similar occasions, 
she has managed to net from the 
troubled waters of the political world? 
We think, therefore, and we have 
before expressed the opinion, that 
the real source of all the delays in 
the arrangement of the Egyptian 
question is to be found in the in- 
structions transmitted to the Russian 
ambassador at Constantinople from 
his master in St. Petersburg. It is 
not the interest of Russia, that the 
question should be arranged till she 
has secured to herself something to 
console her for the loss of her ex- 
pected march into Anatolia and oc- 
cupation of Constantinople, which 
the recent treaty of the 15th of July 
virtually, under certain circumstances, 
allowed. Those circumstances did not 
occur, and the bravery of English- 
men relieved the sultan from the 
necessity of calling in the succour of 
his dangerous neighbours. Conse- 
quently the quarrel between the sul- 
tan and his vassal must not be ar- 
ranged till matters take a more fa- 
vourable turn—till something worth 
picking up is flung from the agitated. 
waves of politics on the shores of 
Muscovy. Unfortunately, the pre- 
sent posture of affairs affords facilities 
for keeping open recent wounds— 
facilities which, we may rest assured, 
are not neglected. ‘To sum the mat- 
ter up in very few words—the interest 
of Turkey, of the sultan, of his go- 
vernment, the desire of vengeance on 
a too-successful subject — all direct 
the inclinations of Turkey to achieve 
the destruction of Mehemet Ali. 
But inclination without power to 
work its fulfilment, is idle as the 
castle - building of the dreaming 
school-boy. In the present case, 
however, the sultan has much more 
than the mere power of wishing. 

He has certainly the power of now 
calling on his allies to put in force 
those measures of hostility necessary 
to perfect the execution of the treaty 
of July. It is rather embarrassing, 
therefore to tell the other parties 
concerned, that the relation of the 
moon should, at this particular crisis, 
have taken it into his head to wreak 
summary vengeance on his rebel sub- 
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ject; for we believe that, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Russia,* there 
is no European power that would not 
anxiously desire to see the Egyptian 
question set at rest for ever by guar- 
anteeing to Mehemet Ali the heredit- 
ary government of Egypt. The 
embarrassment lies in the impos- 
sibility of their doing so without the 
sultan’s consent, or without violat- 
ing a solemn national compact ; for 
that treaty expressly states that 
“their majesties engage to unite 
their efforts to determine Mehemet 
Ali to conform to this arrangement ; 
each of the high contracting parties 
reserving to itself to co-operate to 
this end with the means of action 
which each of them can dispose of.” 
The arrangement spoken of is de- 
tailed in the additional act of the 
treaty; and amounts briefly to an 
offer of the hereditary pashalic of 
Egypt, and that of Acre for life, in 
case such offer were accepted by 
Mehemet Ali within ten days from 
its communication to him, and of the 
hereditary government of Egypt only 
if he accepted the proposal within 
twenty days. Now, the pasha has 
done neither the one thing nor the 
other; and at this moment remains 
obnoxious to the full penalty, what- 
ever it be, for it is not specified. By 
the article we have above quoted, it 
is therefore clear that the four powers 
are bound to aid the sultan in the 
infliction of such penalty “ with the 
means and action which each of them 
can dispose of.” Recent accounts 
fom Constantinople shew that the 
Mussulman knows his advantage, 
and is determined as far as possible 
thoroughly to annihilate him who 
has been first a rival, then an enemy, 
and lastly a conqueror. He holds the 
bond of the four powers to execute 
his will and pleasure. Yet it is per- 
fectly well known that England has 
no wish or intention to render her- 
self the sultan’s executioner, though 
determined to preserve the integrity 
of his dominions. Yet how can she 
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now retreat with honour if the sul- 
tan insist on the utter ruin of Me- 
hemet Ali? and it is every day be- 
coming more clear that the sultan is 
resolved to get all the value he can 
out of his allies, before he cancels 
the bond they have given. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that Lord Palmerston 
has signed a treaty which, in a con- 
tingency at least possible, and now 
becoming probable, obliges this coun- 
try to perform a part she never in- 
tended, and which common sense re- 
pudiates. Since the treaty entered 
into with Mehemet Ali by the Porte, 
after the battle of Koniah in 1832, 
the former ceased to be a rebel, and 
became at least life-sovereign of 
Egypt, Syria, and Adana; and it is 
really hard to discover a rational 
ground for totally divesting the pasha 
of all power now, when formerly we 
did not object to his obtaining by 
treaty far more than we are disposed 
to offer him now as a favour. Our 
last accounts are very contradictory 
as to what the amount of that favour 
is likely to be. Some say that the 
sultan insists on making the firman, 
which is to continue Mehemet Ali in 
the government of Syria, renewable 
from year to year; others, that the 
pashalic is to be restored only for life ; 
and others, again, that Mehemet is to 
retain merely the civil administration 
of the province, whilst all military 
power is to be placed in the hands of 
the sultan or his officers. ‘The latter 
project would be equivalent to con- 
signing the brave old man to that 
bowstring from which he has already 
twice had such narrow escapes. Thus 
it is clear that the country, to make 
use of a homely phrase, has got into 
a mess: for the Porte is unwilling to 
let us off without using our aid to 
accomplish objects foreign from our 
wishes and our interests; from our 
wishes, because all the world knows 
we merely contemplated reducing 
Mehemet into a respectful attitude 
of obedience towards his feudal 
lord; and to our interests, because 


* We do not mean that Russia’s ultimate policy involves by any means the 


décheance of Mehemet Ali—far from it: 


his power, as a pretext for continually 


protecting Turkey, is an advantage to her; but at the present moment it is her interest, 
even at a costly price, to prevent the settlement of the question, and the consequent 
renewal of a good understanding between France and England, as also the loss of all 
the chances that a general war holds out to an ambitious power. 
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to aid in accomplishing the ruin of 
the pasha is, on the one hand, to 
provoke his resistance, and thus in- 
definitely postpone what the treaty 
so pompously announces as its object, 
“the pacification of the Levant,” and, 
on the other hand, to obtain his con- 
sent to such harsh measures is, by the 
enforcement of them, to rouse again 
the half-dormant ashes of French 
hostility, and shew ourselves in the 
un-British character of ungenerous 
tyranny over a fallen foe. 

We do not positively assert any 
one of the rumours above-mentioned 
of the present intentions of the Porte 
to be correct ; but we are surely en- 
titled to argue, that when Mehemet 
Ali has actually made his submission, 
and when such rumours do exist— 
when the answer of the Porte is at 
least delayed, without any obvious 
reason for such delay—we may 
surely argue that all is not right; 
and common sense must tell us that 
the Porte would not hesitate a mo- 
ment in according such terms as our 
ambassador might dictate, if the Otto- 
man government had not received 
strong assurances of support from 
some secret source, and was not back- 
ed in its hopes of vengeance by some 
more powerful aid than the decayed 
strength of its own tottering empire. 
We have not a moment's hesitation 
in asserting that secret source to be 
Russian , and whatever clog exists at 
present on the wheels of the ma- 
chinery necessary for the pacification 
of the Levant, that clog has been 
placed there by the same intriguing 
power. What! is Russia to make a 
treaty, and gain nothing by it? Her 
entire history forbids the idea; and 
though she has not as yet gained any 
thing beyond exciting French hosti- 
lity against us, she is now in a posi- 
tion that gives her great advantages. 
Every human passion that can be 
supposed to actuate mankind—am- 
bition, vengeance, self-preservation— 
must all lead the Ottoman govern- 
ment to wish ardently for the com- 
plete crippling of Mehemet Ali's 
dangerous power. A hint that Rus- 
sia looks on such a project with a 
favourable eye would, in the present 
crisis, perhaps suffice to decide the 
wavering counsels of the Porte. Who 
can say that Russia would then be 
actuated by aught but an honourable 
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desire to fulfil punctually her stipu- 
lated duties to an ally? Russia is 
bound to aid the sultan, if the latter 
beckon her. Yes! though England 
were to retire disgusted from the 
field of her soldiers’ triumphs and 
her diplomatist’s defeats, Russia would 
be bound at the sultan’s order to 
march to Constantinople, and send 
her troops through Anatolia to Syria 
—to Cairo, if required. And who 
can foresee whether the hope of the 
complete recovery of the fertile plains 
of Egypt, and the dazzling prospect 
of a real empire over the Mussulman 
population of Asia, might not blind 
the sultan to the danger of Russian 
garrisons in the defiles of the Taurus 
and the strongholds of Syria? whilst 
if by Russian means those vast pos- 
sessions be again restored to the ab- 
solute, as they have long remained 
under the nominal, sway of the Turk, 
who can say what reward would be 
too great for such faithful friendship 
and such timely aid? Assuredly, 
the renewal of the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, or the closing of the Dar- 
danelles against all Russian foes, 
would be only a slight recompence 
for such invaluable services. Eng- 
land may tender her advice if she 
please—nay, may refuse the aid she 
is actually bound by the spirit of the 
July convention to furnish for the 
completion of such projects; but 
how can she offer any effectual re- 
monstrance against the carrying out 
of those objects she has so thought- 
lessly stipulated to advance? What 
a ludicrously painful position would 
then be hers,—doomed to see the 
treaty she had signed for the pacifica- 
tion of the Levant made the means 
of prolonging the present wretched 
condition of its surrounding coun- 
tries, and kindling the flames of new 
hostilities in regions into which we 
have been discharging alternately 
protocols and bombs for the last two 
years, for the purpose of pacifying or 
blowing them up! 

All this may never happen. The 
next despatch from Constantinople 
may announce the return of good 
sense and moderation to the councils 
of the divan; but we assert, that 
there is nothing in the treaty of July 
to provide against such a line of 
policy being successfully adopted by 
Russia. The fact is, that in reality 
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there is no provision made for the 
present crisis, though the spirit of the 
convention is certainly to carry mea- 
sures to extremities against the pa- 
sha, if required. There are stipula- 
tions as to what the allies are to do, 
if Mchemet Ali attempts to march on 
Constantinople, which he has as 
much intention of doing as of march- 
ing on Mexico ; there are stipulations 
as to the sultan’s right to close the 
Dardanelles when he pleases, which 
nobody denies ; there are stipulations 
as to what tribute Mehemet Ali is to 
pay when he accepts the terms 

offered within the term specified by 
the treaty, which terms he has not so 
accepted ; and there is also a length- 
ened description of all the titles ‘and 
decorations of Lord Palmerston ; but 
there is not one syllable about what 
is to be done in case Mehemet Ali 
accepts one of the sultan’s offers after 
the expiration of the time allowed 
him — beyond the vague declaration 
in the first article, that the high 
contracting parties are to unite their 
efforts to determine Mehemet Ali to 
conform to the arrangement above 
specified. Now, as the twenty days 
allowed by that agreement had al- 
ready elapsed, we can hardly, without 
a bull, apply that vague declaration 
to the case which has ac tually arisen, 
of the pasha’s accepting one of the 
offers made him after the time al- 
lowed him to accept it in had ex- 
pired. The “ pacification” may, 
therefore, be as far off as ever. 
Russia may flatter with her promises 
of aid the ambition of a youthful 
monarch, and may secretly prize 
them as highly as she pleases. The 
conveyance was lengthy,—the will 
was elaborately drawn up,— the 
estate was entailed with the utmost 
strictness of which the law would ad- 
mit,—there was but one little flaw, 
and the property only passed to the 
very man the testator most cordially 
detested ! 

Once more the chapter of acci- 
dents may relieve the foreign secre- 
tary from a dilemma not merely pos- 
sible, but which the mysterious de- 
lay in the decisions of the Porte 
render every day more probable ; 
but, whether relieved from it or not, 
one thing is pretty clear, that the man 
whom we pay for attending to our 
foreign affairs either did not -under- 
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stand or neglected his business. So 
much for the advantage which our 
triumphs have brought us! Thank 
Heaven! his lordship must render 
an account now to parliament of the 
progress he has made in pacifying 
the Levant. 


And now let us lift our eyes, and 
glance to more distant regions,—for 
what land so remote that the meteor 
flag of England has not there floated 
in triumph? When has this countr 
ever sent forth an expedition in whieh 
her commercial interests, which to 
us are the animating principle, the 
source of our grandeur and our 
wealth,— when, we ask, has this 
country ever equipped a fleet that 
bore over the ocean more anxious 
hopes, or a more important charge, 
than that which was freighted 
with the mission of avenging the 
insults of centuries, and unlock- 
ing to the world the enterprise 
and riches of so many industri- 
ous millions, whom the barbarous 
laws of China had so long fenced in 
from their fellow man? ‘The time 
for a settlement of long-standing ac- 
counts had at length arrived. Fa- 
vouring gales had wafted our vessels 
in safety over seas almost unknown ; 
without bloodshed or loss we were at 
the gates of Pekin ; one word, a little 
firmness, and we could have con- 
ferred a lasting benefit on China and 
mankind, by opening a door through 
which the enlightening principles of 
religion and mutual interchange of 
benefits might visit an imprisoned 
people. The subject is vast—is 
stupendous. We cannot now enter 
on its details, though we pledge our- 
selves to sift them thoroughly at 
some future period. Yet one fact is 
clear, that we have been bought off 
—not like the Vandals of old, bribed 
to spare a tottering empire, and re- 
frain from violating the shrines of 
art and science,—but we have for a 
paltry sum sold the lofty position we 
held, of telling the proud barbarian, 
the descendant ofa conquering Tartar 
horde, that there is no law, human or 
divine, which can justify him in 
checking the natural intercourse of 
man with man, or in treating the 
rest of the world with insulting con- 
tempt. What have we gained? For 
what have we bartered this proud 
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position, attained with so much cost ? 
An unhealthy island, which we can- 
not retain; some wretched forts, that 
can only prove of service as hos- 
pitals. But this is not all; we sailed 
to Pekin for the purpose of sailing 
back to Canton! The permanent 
advantages we might have secured 
without injuring one individual, are 
exchanged for the privilege of shop- 
ping, smuggling, and trucking, on 
sufferance, till a few more years have 
effaced the recollection of the shots 
we fired at Chusan, and a fresh series 
of insults commence. We need 
hardly say that, ere long, the ques- 
tion will be sternly demanded in 
parliament of, Whether it was in 
accordance with instructions from 
home, or the dictates of individual 
caprice and incapacity, that we only 
find ourselyes once more where we 
were fifty years ago—at Canton? 


rhe review of our foreign policy is 
not, we confess, a very agreeable 
topic. We now pass from it to a 
consideration of the state of parties at 
home at this singularly critical mo- 
ment. Important as the subject is, 
and brief as is the space left us, we 
yet think that enough remains to un- 
fold some not unimportant truths. 
One all-engrossing topic seems at 
present to absorb public attention, 
and the battle about to be fought 
between the evenly-balanced parties 
in the House of Commons appears 
likely, by mutual consent, to be de- 
cided on the already well-contested 
ground of Lord Stanley's Registration- 
bill; and on better it could not be 
fought. We shall therefore first 
consider the conduct of the present 
ministry during last session, when 
this bill was introduced, and argue as 
to its probable fate in this. That their 
conduct should have been of that 
jockeying character, which we are 
able to prove, will not be surprising, 
when we call to mind the fright they 
received at the commencement of the 
session from Sir John Yarde Buller’s 
motion, when 287 members of parlia- 
ment registered their declaration that 
they had no confidence in her ma- 
jesty’s ministers. Their subsequent 
conduct exhibited the ‘deine 
men no longer devoting themselves 
to the business of government, but 
fighting for place. We do not deny 
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that such is the real history of too 
many ministries ; but it seldom hap- 
pens that the charge can be brought 
home so nearly and so decidedly, as 
in the present instance, by the nar- 
rative of their reception of Lord Stan- 
ley’s bill. We consider that charge 
—the charge of wilful misgovern- 
ment, and of postponing the interest 
of their country to their own indi- 
vidual advancement—as fully esta- 
blished, if we shew that they pre- 
vented a wholesome remedy fen 
being applied to an evil whose exist- 
ence they acknowledged, because that 
remedy was rejected by the man on 
whose will their own tenure of office 
depended. We need no eloquence or 
logic to establish this point. Unfor- 
tunately, the plain unvarnished facts 
of the case too clearly prove their 
shame. 

Was Lord Stanley's bill a wanton 
attack on the government? Was it 
a bill for the purpose of introducing 
a hazardous innovation in the law of 
the land? With regard to the first 
question, the facts will speak for 
themselves. When an angry dis- 
cussion has once commenced, those 
who are engaged in it very soon lose 
sight, not merely of the point at 
which they wish to arrive, but also 
of that from which they have started. 
Never was this truth more clearly 
proved than in the feeling so widely 
diffused through Ireland, and amongst 
numbers in this country, that the bill 
in question has been the original de- 
vice of the noble lord, and introduced 
with the sole object of embarrassing 
her majesty’s government. Now, 
what are the facts of the case? So 
far from Lord Stanley being the 
person who first discovered the de- 
fects of the Irish system of registra- 
tion, and the want of some sanatory 
measure to be applied to its evils, 
the man who first drew the attention 
of the legislature to the subject was 
no other than Daniel O'Connell him- 
self. So far back as the year 1835 
that gentleman gave notice of a mo- 
tion which he intended to make on 
the subject, but which he never made. 
In the same year the then Mr. 
O'Loghlin and Mr. Perrin brought 
in a bill for the amendment of the 
registry, which was, however, like- 
wise suffered to drop. ‘The evil, 
however, had become too grievous to 
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permit of its being wholly overlooked 
by the legislature. Accordingly we 
find that in 1836 a bill with a similar 
object was introduced by no less a 
person than Lord Morpeth, aided by 
Sir Michael O’Loghlin. That bill 
was read a second time; but, through 
some unaccountable mismanagement, 
was again postponed. Thus the affair 
dragged its slow length along till the 
session of 1838, when the member for 
Limerick brought in another bill with 
similar objects. And what was its 
fate? Was it allowed to drop still- 
born on the floor of St. Stephen's ? 
No;—it was withdrawn because a 
solemn pledge was given by Mr. 
Woulffe, that the government con- 
sidered the affair of such importance 
that ministers would introduce a bill 
on the subject. That pledge was, 
however, like many others, about to 
be consigned to the tomb of all the 
Capulets, when a little threatening 
from the opposition side of the house, 
to the effect that they would bring in 
a bill of their own, compelled the 
government to make a show of re- 
deeming their promise. It was, how- 
ever, but a show, and the matter was 
A few months 


—_ postponed. 
elapsed, and another session came on. 


Again the member for Limerick 
brought in his bill; and again the 
matter was rather unaccountably 
suffered to drop. Such is the plain 
history of all that legislation had 
effected to improve the registry sys- 
tem in Ireland, before the care of 
applying a remedy to its evils de- 
volved on Lord Stanley. These facts 
are not new, but they are neverthe- 
less important ; for what must those 
who ponder on them think of the 
absurdity which can charge the Con- 
servatives with using the registry 
question as a mere lever for upsetting 
the government? Here was an evil 
of long standing — festering and 
spreading every hour—the leaders 
of all parties, Radicals, Whigs, and 
Tories, all acknowledged and con- 
demned its existence. Year after 
year, however, the country was de- 
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luded by ministerial promises; yet 
each year found the question left 
exactly where it had been the pre- 
ceding session. Nay, more, such 
promises on the part of ministers 
were not merely negatively bad, as 
doing no good, but also positively 
injurious, as preventing those who 
were ready to bring forward an ef- 
fectual remedy from doing so, whilst 
they imagined it might be introduced 
with all the weight and authority 
belonging to a government measure. 
So far from the Conservatives having 
acted with discourtesy, we consider 
them as having acted altogether with 
too great a forbearance. No man 
ought to allow himself to be de- 
ceived five times, where a question 
of importance to his country is at 
stake. 

Such is the history of the registry 
question previous to the introduction 
of Lord Stanley's bill ; and when the 
session of 1840 arrived, it was evi- 
dent to all parties that something 
should at last be done. For reasons 
best known to themselves, both 
Whigs and Radicals appeared to 
think their interests would be best 
consulted by leaving the matter as 
they found it. But it was not des- 
tined to be burked any longer. It 
was at last in able hands —the hands 
of one who only undertook the task 
when the ministry had virtually de- 
clined it;* but who, having once 
undertaken it, was determined to 
devote his vast abilities with un- 
wearied zeal to the fulfilment of the 
laborious duty. ‘Thus it was that it 
came about that the bill for amend- 
ing the present nefarious registry 
system in Ireland became the battle- 
ground on which the Conservative 
party determined to make their great, 
and we trust triumphant, stand. 

And here let us pause for a mo- 
ment. Let us congratulate the coun- 
try and the Conservatives on the 
nature of the position thus taken up 
by one of their most distinguished 
leaders ; for it is a bold determina- 
tion, not to make a wanton assault 


* Even when one bill had made sufficient progress to be sent up to the Lords, 
care was taken that it should be so far advanced in the session as to render its being 
carried an impossibility. This quibble had been made use of by Lord Morpeth, in his 
reply to Lord Stanley’s speech, when he moved for leave to bring in his bill; but its 
hollowness was ably exposed by Sergeant Jackson. 
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on the present holders of office for 
the mere sake of filling their places, 
but to suppress evils, whose existence 
has long been acknowledged by their 
opponents—a position based on no 
rash experiment in legislation, no 
alteration of the franchise, but on 
the sound, incontrovertible doctrine, 
that whilst the franchise continues what 
it is—whilst the law allows the pri- 
vilege of voting to one class, and 
denies it to another — those only shall 
exercise that privilege who are legally 
entitled to it. In other words, to sim- 
plity the execution of the law—to 
defend the honest voter and detect 
the fraudulent, and by so doing hold 
high the authority of law—such is 
the position on which the great Con- 
servative phalanx has taken its stand. 
Honest men might have differed as 
to the expediency of the changes 
wrought by Catholic emancipation, 
the Reform-bill, and other vast al- 
terations in the actual principles of 
our constitution. But the present is 
no contest concerning questions of 
theory—it leaves those as it found 
them; and so far from altering the 
law, seeks to devise the best means 
for simplifying and strengthening its 
application. The party, therefore, 
who would fain thwart such a mea- 
sure, must clearly do so from finding 
their account in the imperfections of 
the present system ; thus prima facie 
affording by no means a creditable 
contrast to those who are endeavour- 
ing to perfect the working, not to 
change the principles of the law, 
which has settled the franchise. The 
former would fain give the franchise 
to those on whom the law has never 
bestowed it, because they know well 
they would be beaten in an open at- 
tempt to lower the present amount of 
property required from the class pri- 
vileged to vote. 

But we have not yet done with 
the history of the bill. Its progress 
through the House was a succession 
of Conservative triumphs, and pain- 
ful humiliation to ministers ; whilst, 
in this case, the humiliation of mi- 
nisters was that of the country. For 
is it not a blot on the page of our 
history, that a man whose principles 
they disavowed, should yet have ren- 
dered his alliance so necessary to the 
government, as to drive them to the 
wretched subterfuge of bringing in a 


jockeying 
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bill of their own, embodying many of 
the most important alterations pro- 
posed by Lord Stanley ?— thus, after 
promising, and yet delayi ing to intro- 
. some measure of the kind for 
five years—when they were beaten 
at 1s endeavouring by a paltry, 
maneuvre, worthy of 
Newmarket, to catch a few stray 
or doubtful votes, by affording 
them an opportunity of not actually 
outraging their conscience, whilst 
they still clung to the disposers of 
place and pension. Call you this 
governing a country? We call it 
place-keeping. 

Thus last session added one more 
to the list of those which exhibited 
to Europe the astounding spectacle of 
the greatest, the freest, the wealthiest 
country in the world, being ruled, in 
the close balance of contending par- 
ties, and her councils marred in the 
assembly of her gentry and aristo- 
cracy, by a public beggarman and his 
forty attendant minions. But we 
grow hot when thinking on the piti- 
ful and shabby position to which a 
want of a straightforward and honest 
policy has reduced the numerous 
body of upright and worthy men 
whom the Whigs even yet number 
in their ranks. Let us, therefore, 
resume our argument. 

We resume it, then, by proceeding 
to shew that not merely has the go- 
vernment, as stated above, acted un- 
fairly in the measures adopted to 
defer for five years the consideration 
of what final remedy should be ap- 
plied to the evils acknowledged to 
exist in the system of Irish registra- 
tion, but also that the howl ‘which 
ihe "Repeale rs have raised against 
Lord Stanley’s bill, and the ery for 
“ equality of rights,” will not stand 
the test of reason, or be supported by 
facts, so far as that equality is affected 
by the bill. ‘The best method we can 
adopt is to consult the bill itself, and 
examine its nature,—matters wholly 
beneath the attention of the Repeal- 
ers, and which are studiously kept out 
of sight either at the Corn Exch 


range 
or the Theatre Royal, Dublin. Such 
details are of course tedious, and 


somewhat too dry to find a place in 
the oft-revomited declamation of the 
great trading Agitator ; and it is much 
easier for him to tell the people of 
Ireland (assembled in the upper gal- 
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lery of a hired theatre),* that he will 
“ get some scalded animal, and affix 
to its tail the name of Stanley, and 
hunt it through the country,” than 
to enter into the real provisions or 
merits of the bill itself. As our 
readers, however, unlike that respect- 
able audience, may probably prefer 
understanding the subject about 
which they reason, we will take the 
liberty of referring them to the 
cea propositions made by Lord 
Stanley; and hope, by setting beside 
them a few of the present regulations 
of the Irish registry system, and those 
of England, to convince them that 
there is nothing degrading to the 
former country in the measure pro- 
posed ; and that, so far from seeking 


IRELAND. 

Registration quarterly. Claimants may 
apply to register only twenty days before 
each session. 
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to erect a “ pale” between England 
and the sister country, it in fact en- 
deavours as far as possible to esta- 
blish that very “ equality of rights,” 
whose attempted suppression is palm- 
ed off, as an established fact, on so 
many deluded mobs, as a prelude to 
the circulation of the begging-box. 
We only entreat of our readers to 
bear in mind, that Lord Stanley’s bill 
proposes no alteration in the franchise, 
but merely suggests the readiest means 
for rendering the execution of the law, 
as it at present stands, more free from 
the corruptions that had gradually 
crept into its practice. Perhaps it 
would assist the eye and the memory 
to throw the facts of the case into a 
tabular form, as follows :—f{ 


ENGLAND, 
Registration annual. 


Proposed by Lord Stanley that the registration of Ireland should in this respect 
be assimilated to that of England, and take place before the assistant-barristers of the 


counties. 


A party objecting to the vote of any 
claimant has ten clear days only to wade 
through the list of claimants to vote for 
an entire county. 


Party objecting has twenty-five days, 
from the 3ist of July each year to the 
25th of August, to sift the names of 
those who, from the number of courts 
held in the county, are generally neigh- 
bours, and their circumstances well 
known to him. 


Proposed by Lord Stanley, that in this respect the systems of the two countries 


be virtually assimilated. 


Claimants can register any session, 
and vote six months after. 


Claimant must be in possession either 
eight or fourteen months before he can 
register. 


Proposed by Lord Stanley, that claimants should have the right to register after 
six months possession, and a right to vote in six months from the date of such 


registry. 


By the present system, if a fraudulent 
voter succeed in getting by any means 
his name on the register, his right to 
vote cannot be disturbed for eight years, 


A fraudulent claimant can be objected 
to the next year, and his name effaced 
from the registry. 


Proposed by Lord Stanley, that a fraudulent claimant in Ireland should not have 
a longer lease of deception than he is permitted to enjoy in Eugland. 


We might multiply comparisons— 
not of the degradation of Ireland, 
but her assimilation to England by 
the bill in question; we would do so, 
however, without touching on that 
which constitutes the real grievance 
of the Radical party in Ireland— 


namely, the utter destruction of their 
darling registry certificates. For 
when by any means, in Ireland, a 
claimant has established his right to 
vote, he receives a certificate to that 
effect from one of the officers of the 
court. This certificate is prima facie 


* Vide Dan’s speech at the Dublin Theatre on the 15th of January, as reported in 
The Evening Post. 


+ We give merely the substance of Lord Stanley’s propositions. 
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evidence of his right, and may be 
transferred from a qualified to an 
unqualified person, without any mode 
of correcting the abuse, save when in 
the case of a contested election such 
votes can be struck off the poll by 
an election committee of the House 
of Commons. But even so the abuse 
would not end there, for such decision 
of a committee does not entitle the 
returning officer to refuse those very 
votes if tendered again at a subsequent 
election. Here was the sink of ini- 
quity—here lay the Augean stable, 
in whose filth the Repealers had so 
long wallowed, and which the stream 
of purer legislation was about to 
sweep away for ever. It was in the 
transfer of these certificates, even 
more than in the swearing to a higher 
qualification than that actually pos- 
sessed, that the chief temptation to 
perjury lay; and because this abomi- 
nable means of representing the dead 
by means of their certificates of re- 


gistry — because this easy method of 


procuring votes at the trifling expense 
of a little perjury, so soon forgiven 
at the confessional, and so easily 
cleansed with some holy water— be- 
cause this is done away, and the fran- 
chise is taken from those to whom the law 
never gave it, “ Hine ille lachryme.” 
Lord Stanley proposed the assimila- 
tion of the Irish to the English re- 
gistry, for such certificates exist not on 
this side of the water, and forthwith a 
warwhoop of deadly hatred is raised 
against him. 

It was also clearly shewn by the 
noble lord, that in the present state 
of the law, as six months can qualify 
a claimant, and as his certificate 
once obtained remains good for eight 
years, out of the same patch of potato- 
garden, in seven years and a half, fif- 
teen persons might obtain certificates, 
and exercise the franchise for eight 
years. Thus, whether the people are 
naturally given to fraud or not, there 
is little doubt that there is no want 
of temptation to induce them to lend 
themselves to the grossest perjury 
and deceit. 

But the noble lord was not merely 
satisfied with correcting the above 
flagrant abuses—he was also deter- 
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mined, as far as possible, to defend 
the honest voter from unfair litiga- 
tion and expense; and, therefore, 
to deter persons from raising ha- 
rassing objections, he proposed that 
when a claimant was once re- 
gistered, the “onus” of proving 
any objection should rest on the 
objectors, and that the person ob- 
jected to should not be called on for 
any defence until the objection made 
had, in the opinion of the assistant- 
barrister, been proved; whilst the 
latter was to have the power of giving 
costs at his discretion, whenever he 
judged such objection to be frivolous 
or vexatious. 

It would be ludicrous, if it were 
not painful, to think of the gross de- 
lusion that prevails, even amongst the 
middling classes of Ireland, about this 
bill. What is it after all but merely 
a provision that those who are en- 
titled to vote shall vote, if they please, 
and those who are not entitled by 
law, be that law good or bad, shall 
not vote, whether they please it or 
not? It would puzzle the best in- 
tentioned man to make a statute 
which would not cause litigation, or 
to pass a law which would not dis- 
please some party in the state; but 
we think it would puzzle him yet 
more, unless he were very long-headed 
indeed, to devise better precautions 
than those in Lord Stanley's. bill, for 
protecting the honest, and discourag- 
ing the fraudulent voter. We trust 
that the discussions on its merits 
will be conducted in rather a dif- 
ferent manner within the walls of 
our senate from that which regulates 
the meetings of the Corn Exchange. 
Determined to oppose the bill, be- 
fore he knew its provisions, and fol- 
lowed in most statesmenlike manner 
by the ministers in such determina- 
tion,* O’Connell dared not discuss the 
question on its own merits; and in 
all the thousand and one speeches 
he has made since last session we defy 
him to shew us one in which he told 
his audience what the bill really was. 
Poor Paddy, though he roars and 
groans as the arch fugleman directs, 
knows as much of the question under 
discussion as the countryman who 








* See the determination of Whigs and Radicals to oppose the measure ere they 
knew what it was, as illustrated in the Mirror of Parliament, Feb. 25, 1840, 
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was found outside Cork awaiting the 
arrival of emancipation by the mail. 
It suits Mr. O'Connell's purpose 
much better to abuse Lord Stanley, 
and tie him, in imagination, for the 
amusement of a shirtless mob, “to 
the tail ofa scalded animal,” than to 
grapple with the bill itself or explain 
what it is; and it is melancholy to 
consider the bad uses which a bad 
man can make of his popularity, and 
the extent to which he can spread a 
belief in Lord Stanley’s enmity to 
ireland amongst a brave and noble 
race —albeit at present the victims 
of delusion. Let us hope that, even 
amongst the most ignorant, the un- 
measured nature of his abuse may 
deprive it of its sting; for, in truth, 
“such lies are like the father that 
begets them,—gross as a mountain, 
open, palpable!” 

We have spoken of the shabby 
tactics of the Whigs in the last ses- 
sion to defeat this bill. Our readers 
will not be surprised to learn that 
this same ruse, deprived of the charms 
of novelty, is to form once more their 
grand cheval de bataille. Notice has 
been given already of a bill for the 
amendment of the Trish system of re- 
gistration, approxims ating, no doubt, 
as near as shame on the one hand, and 
fear of O'Connell on the other, will per- 
mit, to the much-talked-of bill of Lord 
Stanley. ‘This shabby ad captandum 
trap for doubtful votes, is, however, 
likely to meet with the fate it deserves. 
Doubtful votes, like Lord Howick’s, 
are in general the property of gentle- 
men who aredoubtful, not of the merit 
of question, but of who are likely to 
retain office. Now it so happens, 
that during the recess some rather 
awkward elections have taken place, 
and a lesson has been read to such 
dubious gentry at Carlow, and will 
probably be repeated at Walsall and 
Canterbury, of a nature not to be 


lost on these shrewd calculators of 


the chances ofa division. But, mean- 
time, is there not something pitiable 
in beholding a body of gentlemen, 
which we confess the government to 
be, forced to descend to jockeying in- 


stead of legislating in the senate of 


their country? Ilow long is this to 
endure? May we ever hope to see 
the gentry of both lands united— 
not to oppress Ireland, but to give 
her the. repose she wants, and to 
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shake from them the thraldom under 
which their present divisions have 
placed the fairest region of the earth 
to a petty band, one half of whom 
would be in jail, were they not 
luckily entitled to be in parliament ? 
When will they chase back to his 
native sty this bullying coward, 
whose shadow blights w here it falls, 
—this “devil that haunts them in 
the likeness of a fat old man ?” 

Our article has grown to a greater 
length than we intended. We can- 
not therefore notice, as we would 
desire, the rival meetings of the anti- 
Stanleyites in Dublin, and that of the 
Conservatives in Belfast. We must 
correct ourselves, however, for call- 
ing them rival meetings. They were 
so only as a rushlight may be sup- 
posed to rival the sun at noon. We 
know something about the Dublin 
meeting ; and we are well aware how 
Jamentably it failed in being aught 
save a re!nove of the usual audience in 
the Corn Exchange to the Theatre. 
All the exertions and talents of the 
best getter-up of a public meeting in 
the three kingdoms, Mr. Pierce Ma- 
hony, failed in procuring more than 
the attendance of one nobleman, or 
exciting aught but an ordinary repeal 
demonstration amongst the members 
of the Trades’ Union, who filled the 
house. We really find it hard to 
unferstand what the government is 
at. Lord Ebrington is charged to 
proclaim their decided hostility to 
repeal; and yet here is a meeting 
publicly and professedly got up for 
the purpose of supporting that go- 
vernment, and neither speakers nor 
audience fling even a flimsy veil over 
their hostility to all who are against 
that measure. Are we to suppose 
that government can at once receive 
the support of such men, and yet 
resist what they profess to be their 
main object? The fact is, they 
must receive support wherever they 
can get it. They have got into a 
morass, and each plunge sinks them 
deeper. The position of Gulliver, 
ere rescued by his Brobdignag nurse, 
in one of II. B.'s sketches, is perhaps 
the best. illustration of their pre- 
sent unhappy predicament. Belfast, 
whence Mr. O'Connell had to be 
escorted, after his glorious trinmph, 
by a guard of police, shewed, indeed, 
another sight ; and we shall only ob- 
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serve that a beacon has been kindled 
there, which tells us there are watch- 
ers over our liberties and our consti- 
tution who do not sleep. 

We cannot better wind up an ar- 
ticle in which we have spoken so 
much of Lord Stanley’s bill, than by 
drawing attention to the chief topic 
of declamation found serviceable by 
Mr. O'Connell in his abuse of that 
measure by his credulous and hungry 
mobs—we mean that fiery indigna- 
tion which on all occasions marks his 
language when he comes to allude to 
the necessity, implied by the noble 
lord's bill, of removing the facilities 
and temptation to false swearing held 


Mr. O’Connett, Dustin. 
Evening Post, January 16, 1841. 


“‘ He ( Lord Stanley) is the most con- 
temptible of all hypocrites ; and we de- 
spise him so thoroughly, that, after we 
defeat him in his present scheme against 
the liberties of the Irish people, we will 
never name him, except we want to hold 
that name up as a symbol of all that is 
malignant, treacherous, and contemptible. 
(Poor Lord Stanley!!) See the grounds 
on which he brings forward his bill. It 
is this—that he wants to guard the mo- 
rality of the Irish people, and save them 
from the crime of committing perjury, 
when seeking for their right to the fran. 
chise. Oh! Irishmen, I have been pre- 
sent when he branded you, the Irish 
people (groans from the upper gallery ), 
with the epithets of villanous and cor- 
rupt perjurers,” 


When Dr. Doyle asserted that any 
man’s life in Ireland could be pur- 
chased at the trifling cost of a gallon 
of whisky we did not believe him ; 
and no more will we now believe 
you, Mr. O'Connell, though you 
have thought fit thus to libel your 


countrymen. We will not believe, 
we say, that it is possible to have a 
“ staff” of “regular paid swearers” 
in every county; nor that, if one 
swearer hang back, there will be no 
difficulty in getting another for the 
same price as the first. It is, briefly, 
alie. Inthe name ofthe Irish people 
we assert it to be a lie. 

But we had forgotten — perhaps 
these paid swearers belong to some 
English colony established in the 
island for the cultivation of perjury. 
Mr. O'Connell never could have 
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out by the present system of regis- 
tration in Ireland. What! perjury 
in the Emerald Isle! Well may any 
one be incredulous on such a subject! 
Well may every Irishman wax in- 
dignant at such a foul calumny against 
his country! We would not have 
credited it ourselves, were it not that 
we have the veracious testimony of 
Mr. O'Connell on this very point. 
It a amuse our readers to see his 
appeal to “the Irish people” in the 
Dublin Theatre, placed side by side 
with some passages of his reply to 
Lord Stanley on the 25th of Feb. 1840, 
in the House of Commons :— 


Mr. O'Cornett, House or Commons. 

Mirror of Parliament, February 25, 1840. 

“They (the Conservative party) have 
REGULAR-PAID SWEARERS to beat down 
the franchise —THERE IS A STAFF OF 
THEM IN EVERY COUNTY. * * ' 
The noble lord may say that he benefits 
the voter by not calling on the registered 
elector in the second year to prove his 
case. But does not the noble lord know 
that he will be compelled to prove it? 
OnE OF THR HIRED SWEARERS Will come 
forward aud say, ‘I have examined this 
voter's land since last year, and I now 
swear that it is worth 51, less than I swore 
to last year.’ And if one of the swearers 
have any scruple in contradicting him- 
self, THERE WILL BE NO DIFFICULTY IN 
GETTING ANOTHER SWRARER FOR THE 
SAME PRICE AS THE FIRST.” 


meant that there was no difficulty in 
getting Jrish perjurers. 

We have now done for this month, 
and shall conclude with hoping that 
the writer in the Quarterly Review 
will, in future, not imitate Mr. O’Con- 
nell in degrading his own country, 
for such we esteem any comparison 
between our policy (even in the hands 
of the Whigs) and that of Russia, 
gorged as she is with the blood of 
Poland. We likewise anticipate with 
much pleasure certain more stringent 
questions than have hitherto been 
put to our foreign secretary on 
the subject of the “ pacification” of 
the Levant, and our glorious con- 
quest of China; whilst we look for- 
wards with confidence to the trium- 
phant hour, when the good sense of 
the British senate shall confer real 
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equality of rights on Ireland, and 
freedom from the usurped dominion 
of unentitled voters, and at the same 
time teach the ministers, who have 
so long truckled in tame subserviency 
to the libeller of his countrymen, that 
the nation will no longer tamely 
allow them to hold their high posts 
by such an unworthy tenure. 
Though we are not without anxiety 
as to the results which may be ex- 
pected from the present session, and 


though to the country it is one of 


reater importance than any which 

as been held since elo under- 
went the bloodless, yet complete re- 
volution effected by the Reform-bill, 
we rejoice in thinking that ere long 
the nation will know who are really 
to direct their councils. If ministers 
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are to be victorious, they can onl 
be so by according to O'Connell 
household suffrage, or, in fact, what- 
ever price he may choose to set on 
his continuing them in office ; if de- 
feated, the general feeling at the mo- 
ment we write, in the best-informed 
circles and the political clubs, is that 
some twenty or thirty of their pre- 
sent adherents will join the Con- 
servative phalanx, and thus give 
them the assurance of long-conti- 
nued power. One thing is clear, 
that whatever questions may nomi- 
nally be debated, the real one at 
issue must be, Shall the Whigs ac- 
cept, in their helplessness, conditions 
of peace from the Conservatives, or of 
permanent slavery from their present 
master ? 





